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PREFACE. 


The second volume of this Treatise deals with the more ad- 
vanced portions of Hydrodynamics, including the motion of viscous 
liquids to which the last four chapters have been devoted. It 
commences with a chapter on Harmonic Analysis, in which a 
variety of functions which frequently occur in physical investiga- 
tions are considered. The most exhaustive work on this subject 
is the German Treatise on Kugelfunctionen by Heine, of which 
considerable use has been made, especially in the first twenty 
pages of this chapter. The remainder of the chapter which relates 
to Toroidal Functions, is taken from Mr Hicks’ papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1881 aijd 1884. 

The notation J m (x) for an ordinary Bessel’s Function of degree 
m is well established, and the second solution of Bessel’s equation, 
which is not however so frequently required, may be conveniently 
denoted by Y m (x ) ; but there is another class of functions also of 
considerable importance, which constitute the two solutions of 
the equation which is obtained by changing x into lx in Bessel’s 
equation. The notation for these functions does not appear to be 
so well established, many English writers employing the symbols 
J m (lx) and Y m (ix) } whilst German writers often employ the symbol 
K m (lx) in the place of Y m (lx). But as it appears to me that the 
employment of an imaginary argument in the case of functions 
which may always be treated as real quantities, creates unnecessary 
complexity, I have ventured to introduce a new notation, and 
have denoted these functions by the symbols I m (x) and K m (x) 
respectively. 
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PEEFACE. 


The portions of Chapter XIV. which relate to the vibrations of 
a circular vortex and to linked vortices, have been taken with 
slight modifications from a paper by Professor J. J. Thomson in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1882, and from the Treatise on 
the Motion of Vortex Rings by the same author, to which the 
Adams’ Prize was adjudged in 1882. The latter portion of this 
chapter has been derived from Mr Hicks’ papers on vortex rings in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1884 and 1885. It is however 
necessary to point out, that the period equation obtained by 
Mr Hicks for determining the fluted vibrations of a circular vortex, 
does not agree with that obtained by myself, and consequently 
there is an important difference in the results connected with the 
stability of the vortex. I am however indebted to Mr A. E. H. Love, 
for having examined and verified the analysis of §§ 826 — 340, and 
I therefore trust that the results which are put forward are the 
correct ones. 

In the Chapter on Waves, I have made considerable use of 
Prof. Greenhill’s Article on Waves in the American Journal of 
Mathematics , Vol. IX., which contains an exhaustive discussion of 
most of the principal problems of interest. 

The Chapter on the Tides is confined exclusively to the 
dynamical theories which have been proposed as an explanation of 
tidal phenomena, and is principally derived from the investiga- 
tions of the late Astronomer Royal and Professor G. H. Darwin. 
The reduction of tidal observations, together with a variety of 
questions relating to the practical portion of the subject, are very 
fully treated in Professor Darwin’s Article on Tides in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Although nearly forty years have elapsed since the publication 
of Prof. Stokes’ paper “On the Effects of the Internal Friction of 
Fluids on Pendulums,” it is remarkable that very little progress 
has been made with respect to the solution of problems connected 
with the motion of solid bodies in a viscous liquid. The complete 
solutions for a sphere and a right circular cylinder moving in a 
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viscous liquid of unlimited extent under the action of given forces, 
have not yet been obtained ; and no problem involving the motion 
of two solids appears to have ever been attempted ; neither have 
any general equations analogous to Lagrange's equations been 
discovered, by means of which the motion of one or more solids 
in a viscous liquid may be obtained, without going through the 
troublesome process of calculating the components of the force 
and couple exerted by the liquid on each solid. The difficulties 
of the subject are undoubtedly great, but it is hoped that before 
the termination of the present century, substantial progress will be 
made. 

I have in conclusion to express my obligations to Professor 
Greenhill for having read the proof sheets ; to Mr A. E. H. Love 
for having examined the analysis of §§ 326 — 340, and for having 
read the proof sheets of the last four chapters ; and to Professor 
J. J. Thomson and Professor G. H. Darwin for permission to make 
free use of their investigations on Vortex Rings and Laplaces 
Theory of the Tides respectively. 

United University Club, 

November 1888. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ON SPHEROIDAL HARMONICS AND ALLIED FUNCTIONS. 


242. It is shown in treatises on Spherical Harmonics, that 
every spherical harmonic of degree n , is expressible in a series of 
the form A m P™ (/a) sin (ra<£ + a m ), where cos f 1 /* and (f> are the 
co-latitude and longitude of a point on a sphere, and P* (/a) is 
called an associated function of the first kind of degree n and 
order m. This function satisfies the equation 


d 8 dyjr 

dfi ^ rf/A 


m*\fr 

w 1 


+ n (n -|- 1 ) yfr == 0 . 


.( 1 ). 


This differential equation being of the second order has two 
independent integrals. The first of these is P™ (^), and is finite 
for all finite values of /a, and is infinite when /a = oo . The second 
integral, which will be denoted by Q™ (/a), is as we shall presently 
show, infinite when /a = ± 1 , but is finite for all other values of /a, 
and vanishes when fi = + oo . 


243. Laplace, to whom we are indebted for the invention of 
spherical harmonic analysis, principally devoted his attention to 
the attractions of spheres, and of bodies slightly differing there- 
from; and it was therefore sufficient for him to consider the 
properties of the first solution upon the supposition that /a < 1 ; 
but in dealing with the potentials of ovary ellipsoids, the function 
P? is required both when /a < 1 and fi > 1 ; and the function Q " is 
required when /a > 1 . We shall therefore consider these functions 
from their most general point of view, and shall denote the 
argument by /a when it is < 1, and by v when it is > 1. 
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244. The function P" may be very briefly dismissed. 

It is shown in Ferrers’ Spherical Harmonics that 

P:(^) = (1-mT C ^><1 (2), 

p:w=(,*-ir^*„>i ( 3 ), 


where P n is an ordinary zonal harmonic or Legendre’s coefficient. 
The value of P a can be expressed either in the form of a 
terminating series of powers of p, or by means of the definite 
integral 

P. = I r u + v ( M « - 1) cos dd 

1 TJ o 

= - PV + v (S - 1) cos ey- 1 do (4). 

TTJ o 

The expressions for P n in terms of the series, or in terms of 
either of the definite integrals, hold good whether p< or > 1. 

An expression for P" in the form of a definite integral may be 
found as follows. Let 


Then 



sin * m 6d0 

vV - 1) cos 0j H+ "‘ +1 


dV m __ n + m + 1 (VO-* 2 — 1) + p cos 6) sin * m 6d9 
dp Jo (^ + V(^ 2 -l)^os 0)^'- 

n + m + l [ n cos 6 sin tm 6d0 , , . Tr 

iJJ 0 jM+v^’-iJcos ^' ~( n + m + 1 )K 

Integrating by parts we obtain 

dV m _ (w + m +1) (r? - m) Tr 


Now F 0 - 7 rP n , therefore 

c?" 1 P n _ (?i — m -f 1) (?i — m 4- 2).. (n + w) . 
d/T 

whence 


1.3,o.. .(2m — 1) 7r 


(n 4m) 1(1 -mV P 
” Tr(n — m)!l . 3 . ..( 2 m— 1 )J 0 




• (to — m)\ 1 . 3... (2m- 1)J 0 (/* 4- ^/(/S — 1) cos 0]” 
If we transform the definite integral by putting 


cos 


„_ t icos<t>+ Jiff- 1) 
/x 4 vV-l)cos<£’ 


7i •••(5). 
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we obtain 

(» + m)l(l-V)«* f 
" ir(n— m)\ 1.3. ..(2m— 1)J 0 


{/*+ (/x* — 1 ) cos <f > ) n “ w sin* 1 * <j>d<f > . (6). 


If ft > 1 = v, we must change the factor (1 — //) im into 
(i>*— l)* m in (5) and (6). 


245. We shall now consider the function Q™. 

Let us first suppose that m = 0 ; writing v for /*, (1) becomes 

< 7 >- 

If we endeavour to express Q n in the form of a series of powers 
of v~ l , it will be found that 

1 r2r+l)«r+2)...(2r + ii) 1 . 

i/ B+1 “U 0 (2r + 1 j (2r + 3;. . .(2r + 2n + 1) ^ 

This series is convergent if v > 1, but when v “S 1 it is 
divergent. 


246. A series for Q n in powers of v could easily be obtained 
when v< 1, but it will not be required ; we shall therefore proceed 
to find an expression for Q u in the form of a definite integral. 


Let 


1 

2H 1 


r/=.; T log 


v -j- oc 4- H 
V + x-11 ’ 


where 


IP = 1 + 2vx -f x 2 and v > 1. 


Then 


,7 r 

(Tv ^ - ^ dv = if 2 i ' 7 ' 9 ~ vx ~ 2 + + 2 1,7:2 + 2v + 3 - e ) ^}- 

Also 


a- — (,r U) = -*-,{ 2 + vsc- .r’ - (iAr + 2 m? + 2v + 3.r) C/j ; 


therefore 


d jv dTJ <7 , rr» A 


Hence if f7=s 'ZS n x n , S n satisfies the equation 
dT (1 -" ! )*“ + ,I ( " + 1) ^ = 0: 
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and since v> 1, 8 n must be equal to A n Q n (v) where A n is some 
constant. Now if a > b, 


r_ 

J 0 ® + 


<20 


/ 0 V 


o a i-6 cosh 0 V(tt* — 6") 
Putting a — v + x, b = V("* — 1), 

dd 1 


log 


a + V(o*-6‘) 


+^( 1 /*— l)cosh0 + «; (1 + 2vx + #*) ! 


i lo S 


1/ H" 37 + 1 4* 2l>37 -|-37*) 

V(7-i) 


1 , 1 / + x + H 

= ow lo g; 


2# "*v + x -H 

= ZA.Q n x\ 

Expanding the definite integral and equating the coefficients 
of x n , we find that 

dO 




■ <J(v‘ - 1) cosh 0)" +1 • 

If the left-hand side be expanded in powers of v~\ the coefficient 
of p ~ n ~ t - — the first term in the expansion — is evidently equal to 

dd 


/ O (i+cosh0r‘-/„ (1 * yz ~ idz 


1 0 (1 + cosh i 

_ 71 • 

“l.3...(2w-t-T) ; 

comparing this with the series (8) for Q nt we see that A n — (— 1)", 
whence 

dO 


«•-/, 


o {v + *J(v l — 1) cosh 0\ n 


,(9). 


247. We can now establish the following equations, viz. 

(n + 2) Q n+8 — (2 n 4- 3^(2 n+1 + (n 4- 1) Q n = 0 (10), 

<“>■ 

w 


We obtain from (9) 

dQ n _ (* + 1 ) [vV - 1) + y cosh 0} rffl 
cfo VC*' 8 — 1 )J o [v + V(^ 8 ~ 1) cosh 0j w+ * ' 

therefore 


i/ f — 1 dQ n _ f * {v* — 1 -f v — 1) cosh 0} cW 
n + 1 du Jo {v + VC 1 '* ~ 1) cosh 6\ M 

= - v Qn + 


...(13), 
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which proves (11). Again from (13) we obtain 

v* — 1 dQ n r V(v’-l)coshfldfl 

n + 1 dp ~~ J q{p + V ( v 8 — 1) cosh 0} M+l 




sinh* 0 d$ 


o [v 4- W — 1) cosh 6) n 
Integrating the last term by parts, the right-hand side 


n f 00 </(p a - 1 ) cosh 0d6 

n + 1 J o \ v + 


whence 


0 + 1) Cl 

v 2 -l dQ, 


n 




= V Qn-Q,-l< 


which proves (12). Eliminating dQ n /dp between (11) and (12) we 
obtain (10). 


248. By employing either of the definite integral expressions 
(4) for a zonal harmonic, it can be shown that satisfies (10). 
(11) and (12). 

We obviously have 

P 0 = l> P x = v, P, = i(3v*-1), 

Qi = "Q.- L 


249. We can now prove three more equations, viz. 

P. +l Q.-P.Q. +1 = ?T ^ T (14), 

= (15), 

i ( 16 )> 

where the accents denote differentiation with respect to p. 

From (10) it follows that 

Pn.fi. ~ PnQn» = (P.Qn- t ~ P'-fi , .)> 

1 

n + V 

which proves (14) ; the other two equations can be established in 
a similar manner. 
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250. We shall now obtain an expression for Q™ in the form of 
a definite integral. Let 

F _r sinh ^9d6 

m Jo (z' + V(^-l)cosh^J n+w+1 - 

Then 

dV m _ n + w+l f* {\/(j , *--l) + ^cosh 9\ sinh 2m 0d0 
dv */{?'- 1) J 0 |*H- VO" - 1) cosh e\ n + ,n + i ’ 

n + m+ 1 r sinh 8 ” 1 9 cosh 6d9 . N 

V(* 8 -l) J o i^ + \V-l)cosh 0J n+wr+1 + + m + T ) 

Integrating by parts, we find 

dV m _ _ (n -f m + 1) ( n - m) y 
dv (2??i + 1 J m+1 

Now F 0 = Q n , hence 

d m Q n _{-) m (n- ra + 1) ( n — w -f 2)...(/z + m) , r 
1.3. .,.(2/^-1) m ’ 

therefore 

0“ + r»)!(^-l) tw r sinh 4 " 1 ^ , 7 

V * (n — to)! 1 . 8 ... (2m. — 1) J, { 1 / + J(v* - 1) cosh 

This expression is true for all positive values of m and n such 
that n^m. 


251. We shall hereafter show that the potentials of ovary 
ellipsoids can always be expressed in terms of a series of P and 
Q functions ; but in order to express the potentials of planetary 
ellipsoids in a similar manner, we require the functions which 
constitute the two solutions of the equation 

w 

These two solutions may evidently be deduced from our 
previous results by putting lv for v, and rejecting imaginary 
factors. Beginning with the case of m = 0, the complete solution 
of (18) is 

■^■Pn <» + BQ„ (tv), 

where 

P, ( w ) = r {„ + J( v ’ + 1) cos ey dd (19), 

7 r J 0 




dd 

\v •+• (v* + 1) cosh 9\ u 
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If therefore we denote the two definite integrals by 7rp n (v) 
and q n (v) respectively, the solution of the equation 


d 


dyjr 


g(l + »*)^-n(n + l) + = 0. 

may be written 

yfr = Ap n (v) + Bq n (y). 

252. From (19) and (20) we easily obtain 
q 0 = cot” 1 v y q x = 1 — y cot” 1 v . 

Po = !. Pi = 

and we can show as in § 247 that, 

(« + 2) q n+2 + (2 n + 3) vq^ x - (n + 1) q n = 0 
p* + 1 dq n 

7+-i 

i/ 2 -+- 1 cfy n 

— 

The last three equations are also satisfied by (— ) n p n ; also 

1 

Pn±l 5n "h Qn+lPn 71 4- 1 
1 

Pn<ln-<lnPn = -i-fl 
P n7 n+1 "h q yjp n+l — ^2 ^ J 

If we put cosh 0 = sec </>, we obtain 

cos" <j>d<f> 


( 21 ), 


( 22 ). 


(23). 


? " = i. 


therefore 


where 


cos^ + V^ + l)!" 

9 2 n(0)==i7rif n | 


2Wi W f.; 
H = 


•(24), 


(2w+ 1) if n . 
1 . 3...2n — 1 

2" ft! 


253. It can also be shown that if ifr be any solution of (21), 
then (1 + i/ 2 ) iw d m yfrfdv m is a solution of (18) ; whence the complete 
integral of (18) may be written 

Ap:+Bq: t 


where 


K = (i + O iw 


d>„ 

dv m 


<?:=(!+«'*) 


im d m q„ 

dv m 


.( 25 ). 
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Neumann's Transformation . 


254. Having obtained these preliminary results, we shall now 
show by means of a transformation due to C. Neumann 1 , that a 
solution of Laplace’s equation can, in certain cases, be obtained in 
the form of a series /(f) F (rj) (ra<£ + a), where f and rj are conjugate 
functions z and m. 

Laplace’s equation when transformed into cylindrical coordi- 
nates z, m and <j> becomes 


, 1 d Z 1 ZZ-o 

dz* + dm* + ra- dm + m* dp ~ ' 


.(26). 


Let V — V* sin (m<£ + a), 

where V f is a function of z and m only ; substituting in (2G), the 
equation for determining V' is 

d a V' d*V' \dV_m a V' 

dz 2 dm* m dm m* 

Let V'=Um-\ 

then (27) becomes 

1 


-0. 


.(27). 


d'U + d 2 U 


.(28). 


Let 


<y T rf C 

z + im =/(f + iv)> 

then (2S) becomes 

1 . #wr _ n 

d? + dr? + JV (i m ) U ~° ■ 

Now if U= W Juv where u is a function of f alone and v is a 
function of (29) may be put into the form 


.(29). 


\ 1 d (, dW\ 

> , 1 

) V dr\ \ dr\ J 


fu" _ u" v" _ 

—) W 

\2u iii* ' 2v 

4W 


the accents denoting differentiation. From the form of the above 
1 Theorie der Elektricitdts • und Weir me- Vertlieilung in einem Hinge, Halle, 1864. 
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y 


equation, it follows that if (Jw)"* is either a function of £ or 77 only, 
or the sum of two such functions, we can express W in a series of 
terms of the type X n Y n , where X n is a function of £ and Y n is a 
function of 77 alone. 


255 . If we put 

Z + = CCOS(£ — LTj), 

then 

z — c cos £ cosh 77, 
w = c sin £ sinh 77, 

the equations 77 = ft, £ = a represent a family of confocal ovary 
ellipsoids and hyperboloids of two sheets respectively ; also 

= cosec 2 £-f cosech 2 77, 

whence Neumann’s transformation is applicable. Let 
u = sin £, v — sinh 77, 

/x = cos £, v = cosh 77. 

Then U(c/™y=Vc\ 

and ( 30 ) becomes 


d 2X dF d , 2 dF' /I 1 \ „ Tr , 

d/i rf7 - (r^ M , ~r=7v mF =0 - 

This equation is satisfied by the series XX n Y n , where 2 T n and 
Y n respectively satisfy the equations 



and C is some constant ; hence 

V = XXX n Y n sin ( m<f> -f 0^). 

In order to determine the constant C, we observe that the 
potential at an external point of the ellipsoid (z/a)* -f (w/c) 2 =» 1 is 


V = irpac* J (l 


z* 


) 


d\ 


c* + A a 2 + (a 2 -H\)*(c 2 +\)’ 

where \ is the positive root of the equation 


a 2 4* A c* + \ 


= 1 . 


By § 148 , equations ( 12 ) and ( 13 ), and by § 248 it is easily 
seen that each of the three integrals of which V is composed, are 
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respectively proportional to Q 0 ( v ), Q/ ( v ) P x * (/x) and Q x (i/) P x (/*) ; 
whence C = n(n + l) and the general value of V ' is, 

r = SM tt p:w+p n (?;«}. 

Along the line joining the foci, 1 / = 1 , and the Q functions arc 
therefore infinite ; on the other hand v , and therefore the P 
functions, arc infinite at infinity. But the Q functions and their 
derivatives do not become infinite at infinity, and J vanishes at 
infinity; also the P functions and their derivatives are finite and 
continuous along the line joining the foci ; hence for space out- 
side the ellipsoid 

F= XtA n Q: (p) P: 0*) sin (m<f> + aj, 

and inside 

F= 22 B h P: (p) P: 0*) sin (m<f> + a„), 

but for space bounded by two con focal ellipsoids both functions 
may occur. 

256. If we put 

rar -f 12 = C COS (f — 17}), 

the surfaces 17 = ft, % = a will represent a family of confocal plane- 
tary ellipsoids and hyperboloids of one sheet; and if we put 
fi = sin f, v = sinh r], it can be shown in a similar manner, that the 
potential at all points outside a planetary ellipsoid can be expressed 
in the form of the series 

F= 22 A n q: (p) P: G It) sin (,„<£ + O. 
and at an internal point 

F= 22 Bj>: (p) P: Oct) Sin (m<f> + aj. 

257. We shall now give some examples. 

Let a fixed ovary ellipsoid be immersed in an infinite liquid, 
and let the axes vary with the time, but so that the volume of the 
solid remains constant. If <£ be the velocity potential, a and b 
the polar and equatorial semi-axes, and c = (a* — ft*) 1 , the surface 
condition is 



But dn — acp~ l dv, 

d/a + 2 ft/ft = 0. 


and 



APPLICATION TO ELLIPSOIDS OF REVOLUTION. 11 


Therefore at the surface 

g = dc(3 /i *-l) = 2«cP». 

Therefore : 

. _ o ac Q t (") p , 00 

Q7W~ ' 

where 7 = a/c is the value of v at the surface, and the accents 
denote differentiation. 

In the corresponding case of a planetary ellipsoid, 

2 dcq, (v) P, (/x) 

V (7) 


258. When a solid of revolution is moving parallel to its 
axis with velocity V t we have shown in § 160 that if \jr = ^zT t 
where yfr is Stokes’ current function, ^ is a solution of the 
equation 

^X , d 'x , I d X _ X = o 
dz* dvr* V T d'ST TX* 

whence in the case of an ovary ellipsoid 

yjr = A.Q n l (v) PJ (ji), 

and in the case of a planetary ellipsoid 

=^5:, A,q n ' (*) P, 1 0). 

Now for motion parallel to the axis, the surface condition is 
f = i Vrx', 

also at the surface 

w = c( 7 i -1)‘(1-mV, 

-MY GO. 


whence 


and in the case of a planetary ellipsoid 


yjt = £ 




259. If z + to- = c sec (f 4 - 117 ), 

the surface 17 = const., is the inverse of an ovary ellipsoid with 
respect to its centre, also 

= cosec* f + cobcch 2 17 . 
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In Neumann's transformation put 

u = sin v = sinh rj, 

H = cos f , v = cosh rj, 

and the equation to be satisfied by W, becomes 

d axdTT c? /I 1 \ #T _ r _ 

Also W= U (uv) ”* = FVcT* 

Whence remembering that the lines i/=l lie outside the surface, 
and that v = » at the centre ; the value of F at an external point 
will be 

F--22X. -p=^ — sm (m<}> + aj, 

and at an internal point 

V- C r & A n (m<p + aj. 

260. The value of the current function t/t, at an external 
point will be 

»• 1 -p. (7) 

If therefore the solid be moving parallel to its axis with velocity 
F, the boundary condition becomes 

Vrm/: 2c = 2" A n PJ (ji)y 

we have therefore to find the expansion of rm. 

From the equations, 

czjr * = fi Vy cw/r* = (1 - fx?)* ( v * - 1)*, 

we obtain, 

rz^ _ fjLv rcr _ /( — 1) (1 — /a 2 ) 

c* _ o7+ o'^-i) 7 " 

Since s is a potential function, rz can be expanded in a series 
of spheroidal harmonics, and since only odd powers of v can occur, 
we must have 

Uv (jf + v' - 1)"* = 2” B 2n+i Q sn+i (v) r w+1 O). 

Therefore 

?/'„<• {■ + -(*•+ 
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1 . 3... (2s — 1) 


Let U, = f (1 - fi *)• P w+1 

Then 

(2n + 1) (2» + 2) £T, = - J'm (1 - M *)' ^ (1 - M*) dp, 

r' <fP 

= (2s + 1) J V-PY'^'d* 

- tojji-sy^dr, 

= (2* + 1) (25 + 2)U a — 2V 0^. 

Therefore 

rr = 2S 3 

* (5 — w) (25 + 2ra + 3) • -1 * 

^ 2V(g-l) 2 ...(^r-fl) i 

(5-n)(5-?i-l)...(5-n-r+l)(2s+2n+3X25+2/i+l)...(25+2n— 2r+5)’ 


^ = H n f fS n+1 P^dp 

J -1 


Tlierefore if 


(_)»2" +, n! 

(2n + 3) (2n + 5) . . .(4n 4- 3) * 
s = n + r, 


ttn+Or+nff IT _2(-)-l-8-(2n+2r+l)(«+l)( H +2)...(n+r) 

' + ; “ +r ■ + ' r ! (2n + 3)(2w + 5)...(4n + 2r + 3) 

2(-)V2n+l)if.(2r+l)(2r+2)...(2»+2r+l) 
(2r + 1) (2r+ 3)...(4n + 2r + 3) 
Therefore 2B M+l Q n J{ 4» + 3) = 2 (-)" (2» + 1) H.Qw 

whence 

«/c‘ = pv 0** + **- 1)-* = f 0 (-)• (2n + 1) (4» + 3) H,Q„„P^, 
Integrating both sides with respect to v, we obtain 

m o** + "* - *r 4 = s ^ /J q m+i *, 

= -25 P 

* * n+1 * n+1 (2n + 1) (2* + 2) * 

Differentiating with respect to fi t and multiplying by V(I “ /**)> 
we obtain 

_ *n + 3 

(^* + „« _ i )* ; 2 ?j + 2 " v *» +1 *" + ' - 
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Whence 


(-) n J4njf3) Q l gw+1 (7) 
2r 0 (2n + 2) P l 2n+1 (7) 




261. By proceeding in a similar manner, it will be found that 
when the solid is the inverse of a planetary ellipsoid with respect 
to its centre, the value of yfr is 1 


V r== “ 


Vc 9 cr 

2r 


-»(4» + 3) q\ n+1 (y) 
°<2« + 2 )?‘ m (7) 






(/*)• 


262. By making use either of the method of inversion or the 
transformation, 

z + im = 2c sec 2 £ (f 4- *17), 

the same problem can be solved when the meridian curve is an 
elliptic lima^on, i.e. the inverse of an ellipse with respect to its 
focus 2 . 


Bessel's Functions. 


263. The properties of the Bessel’s function J n (x) where m is 
any positive integer, are so fully discussed in Todhunter's Functions 
of Laplace , Lame and Bessel, and Lord Rayleigh's Treatise on 
Sound, that it will be unnecessary to consider them in the present 
chapter, farther than to note that J m (&) satisfies the differential 
equation 


(F u 1 du 
d.F x dx 



u = 0 


( 31 ), 


and that it can be expressed either in the form of the definite 
integral 


■T m (:■■) = 


7 T 1 . 3... (2?// 


I cos (.r cos (f > ) sin * m <f>d<f>, 

‘ * ' n 


or by means of the series 

T ( v L a*_ _ , ^ 

~ 2 m m ! Y 2 (2m + 2) + 2 . 4 (2m + 2) (2m + 4) 


2.4.6 (2m 4 - 2) (2m + 4) (2w + 6 ) 



1 Quarterly Journal , vol. xix. pp. 368—370. 
- Proc. Camb. Plnl. Voc vol. vi. p 8. 
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We shall also prove the following theorem which is analogous 
to Fourier’s theorem, by means of which a given function can be 
expressed in the form of a definite integral involving Bessel’s 
functions. 


264. If p and q be any positive real quantities , and (f> (w) is a 
function which is finite and continuous for all values of vr which lie 
between the limits p and q, but which is not necessarily finite at the 
limits , then the definite integral 

/o dX I 9 Xm ^ ^ ^ Jm (32), 

is equal to <f) (m) when nr lies between the limits p and q, and is equal 
to zero when rs lies beyond these limits. 


V 




In order to prove the theorem, consider a thin plane conductor 
bounded by two concentric circles of radii p and q, which is 
electrified in such a manner that the density on either side is 
equal to 

^ <f> (tb) cos m<j). 

The potential will be 

i p ( 2n + * u<f> ( u ) cos nup'dudif} 

I q J 4 , {z* + TZT 2 + 2 mu COS ((f)' — (/>)}* 

Let cf) — <f> — 7} 

K 1 — ijj 2 -f- u* — 2vru cos rj. 

T , v _ [p [*” u<f> (u) (cos m<£ cos mrj — sin m(j> sin my) dudy 
then (?"+>)* 

The second integral vanishes ; also since 

j (\R) d\ = + R'fi 


the first is equal to 

2 cos 7n<j> f d\ [ du j e~ Kz u(j> (u) cos myJ Q (\R) dy. 

Jo J q Jo 

Now 1 J 0 (\R) = J 0 (Xtzr) J 0 (Xw) + 2Sj J m (Xsr) J m (Xw) cos my. 


whence F = 27 r cos m 
The density 


<f>j d\j e~ Xz U(f> (u) J m (Xu) J m (\m) du . 


47T \dz)f 


1 Todhunter, Fvnctiom of Laplace &c. § 453. 
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hence this quantity must be equal to $<j> (zr) cos m<f> when p>w> q, 
and must be zero when zj lies beyond the limits p and q t whence 


f d\ [ \u<f> (u) J m (\u) J m (Xzr) du = <f> (to-), p>vr > q 
Jo Jq 

r >Pl 

’ c q) ‘ 


= 0 


265. If a charged conductor of the form which we are con- 
sidering is placed in a field of force, the density will usually be 
infinite at the edges, but dV/dz will always be finite except at the 
edges ; whence although it is necessary that <j> («■) should be finite 
and continuous between the limits p and q, it is not in general 
necessary that it should be finite at the limits. There are however 
two special cases, viz. (i) q = 0 , p finite ; and (ii) p = oo , q finite, 
which require separate consideration. 

The first case is that of a circular disc of radius p ; and if 
(zr) became infinite when m = 0, there would be a singular point 
at the origin. 

The second case is that of an infinite plane screen having a 
circular aperture, and if </>(«-) became infinite when z3-=oo, the 
density would be infinite at an infinite distance from the aperture, 
which seems to be physically impossible. 

If therefore in the first case (j> (zr) = qo when q = 0 ; and in the 
second case </> (zr) = ao when p — oc , the theorem could not be safely 
employed. 

If <f> (zt) is finite and continuous for all values of zr between 
0 and oo inclusive, we may put p — oo, ? = (), and the theorem 
becomes 

d\ f (w) J m (\?/) J (\zt) du (33) 

J o 

for all positive values of m. 



266. We must now consider a class of functions analogous to 
Bessel’s functions, which are obtained by changing x into lx. 

Putting a?= lx, (31) becomes 


d?u 1 du / m 2 \ 

dx* + xdx \ + x V 


u = 0 


(34). 


This equation, as we shall proceed to show, has two independent 
integrals, one of which is finite or zero when x = 0, and is infinite 
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when x = oo ; and the other is infinite when x * 0 and zero when 
x =s oo . We shall denote these two solutions by the symbols I m (x) 
and K m (x) respectively. 

The function T m is derived from J m by changing x into ix and 
rejecting imaginary factors ; we thus obtain 
x m [ T 

L (*) ■ ,ri . 3 ,,.(2ot- 1 ) J 0 cosh cos & . . .(35), 

or as a series 

x m { x 2 x 4 ) 

Im ^ = 2 m nT\ | 1 + 2(2m + 2 ) + 2 74 (2m + 2 )~ (2m + 4) + "'j ^ 36 ^ - 


267. In (34) put u = x m v m , and we obtain 
cPv*, 2m + 1 efo 


_) : — , "* — « = 0 , 

dx x ax m 

in this put x * = y, and we obtain 

Differentiating with respect to y, we obtain 
dv m 

— = v 
dy m+l * 

Hence if w 0 denote any solution of the equation 
d*u 1 du 
dx 2 ^ # da? W 


.( 37 ), 


a solution of (34) will be 

(38) - 

If therefore the value of K 0 is known, the value of can be 
obtained by means of (38). 


268. Perhaps the simplest way of determining K 0 is derived 
from the consideration that Bessel’s functions are limiting forms 
of spheroidal harmonics. Let cv be the major axis of an ovary 
ellipsoid, and let 

c >J(v* — 1) = r, n (n + 1) = \V, 

then if c and n increase indefinitely, whilst v approaches indefinitely 
near to unity, but so that both r and X remain finite, the ellipsoid 
ultimately becomes a circular cylinder. 
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In equation (7) change the variable from v to r and we obtain 


d?u 1 du 1 
dr 2, + r dr + c* 




which ultimately becomes 


d 2 n 

dr 1 


1 du 
r dr 


-\*u 


0, 


which agrees with (37) if \r = x. 


Also 


o _ f dd 

v ” Jo li' + VC*' 2 - l)cosh0)" +1 

= f exp {- (n + 1) log [* + >J{ V * - 1) cosh 0]) dd. 


Now (n + 1) log [v + J(p 2 - 1 ) cosh 6) 

= i U + >/(l + 4XV)} log {(1 + r/c 2 )* + r/c . cosh 6} 
— \r cosh 0 , 

ultimately ; hence the limiting form of Q n {v) is 

Q„=J e -* r "» h, d0; 

whence it follows that 

A'„ (x)=f e~ xcoahf d0 ( 39 ). 

•* 0 

Since K 0 (x) is infinite when x = 0, it is evidently the solution 
we require. 


Another form of K 0 may be obtained by means of the integral 
f “ cos \vdv 7 r 

I — = — c-A a 

J 0 + ^ 2 a ’ 

for putting 2 : = sinh 0 in (39) we obtain 


K r 


■f 

•> 0 


e-^' 1+e8 > dz 

v(l + z z ) 


2 f 00 f cos x<f)d(f)dz 
7rJo Jo 1 + <fi 2 + Z* 



5 cos x<f>d<f> 
cos x^X 

(z' + x'f 


( 40 ). 
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Whence by (38) 

z/~ _( —)**!• 3.. .(2m — 1) r cos x<f>d<t> 
m 2V i„(l + 1 

Also K 0 ' = 2 A, (42). 


269. By means of the integral 

J e~* u J 0 (u)du = (l +<fy‘)~ i , 


we obtain 


K ~l. I. 

w. 

-f <«>• 


270. We shall now apply the preceding results, to determine 
the current function due to the motion parallel to its axis of the 
surface formed by the revolution of a cardioid about its axis. 

If f + i7] = c*/ (z — tar)* 

we obtain f = (c/r)* cos J 0, rj = (c/r)* sin J 0 

and the surfaces f = a, 77 = /? are the surfaces formed by the revolu- 
tion of a cardioid about its axis. Also 

J-V 2 = f* + ^ 

hence Neumann’s transformation can be employed. 


In § 254 put u — f, v = rj, and (30) becomes 

1 d f<*dW\ ,1 d f dW\ , (1 , A 

and this equation is satisfied if 

TT= {A m J„ (A,) + (X,)} J m (X?) 

where \ is undetermined. Also 


V'= Wr-'ibc? 

whence F=cr'’2 {A m / m (Ai?) + (Xt;)} J m (Xf) sin (m<f> +aj. 

The preceding value of F is a suitable expression for determin- 
ing the potential of the surface t) * const. 
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Now a cardioid is the inverse of a parabola, and a parabola is 
a limiting form of an ellipse; and since the Q functions are suitable 
for space outside an ovary ellipsoid, and the P functions for space 
inside, it follows that the K functions are suitable for space out- 
side a paraboloid of revolution, and the I functions for space inside. 
Hence the I functions are suitable for space outside the surface 
formed by the revolution of a cardioid, and the K functions for 
space inside ; moreover the conditions of the problem do not enable 
us to assign any value to \, and we must therefore give it all 
values from oo to 0, and replace the summation with respect to \ 
by a definite integral. Hence the potential outside the surface 
formed by the revolution of a cardioid is of the form 

F = cr-2 sin (m<j> + aj J* F(X) I„ (X V ) J m (X£) dX, 
and inside 

F= cr-'t sin (m<f> + aj f F(X) K m (X v ) J m (Xf) dX. 


271. When the surface formed by the revolution of the 
cardioid (rjcf = sin or 17 = 1, is moving parallel to its axis with 
velocity V, the value of yfr may be written 




where F(\) has to be determined from the surface condition 
Vrvr/2c = f F(\) J v (\f) d\. 

J 0 

Now when ij = 1, 


rWc* = 2£/(l + f)’ 

= 2 f [ Xa 4 (1 + a 2 )'” (Xa) J t (Xf) didX. 

J 0 J 0 

By (43), K 0 (X) = f 6J a (6) (X 4 + 0T’ dd. 

J 0 

Therefore = K\ = - 2X f 0J e (6) (X 4 + tf 2 )" 4 d0. 

J 0 

Also 6J 0 = J t + 0J’ i . 

Therefore K t = - X f * (J t + 6J\) (X 4 + 6*y* d0. 
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Integrating the last term by parts, and then putting 0 = Xa, 
we obtain 

K x (\) = - 4V* r a V t (Xa) (1 + a'r 8 da. 
j 0 

*OD 

Therefore ~ =-£ I X 8 ^ (X) (Xf) dX, 
c J 0 

whence .F (X) = — £ FcX 8 ^ (X), 

, . FcV fX'Z (X) r ^ x _ ^ . 

aud ^ = “~4T J 0 ~7$T 1 ' 

This expression, as well as the corresponding expression for 
the current function due to the motion of the inverse of an 
ellipsoid of revolution with respect to its centre, is of such an 
exceedingly complicated character, that it does not seem probable 
that progress is to be looked for in the direction of new surfaces 
of the third and higher orders. 


Toroidal Functions \ 

272. The system of conjugate functions 

x + vy — a tan £ (f + 417) (45), 

has been discussed in § 120, and it is there shown that the curves 
17 = const., represent the system of circles 

x 2 + y 2 — 2ay coth rj + a* = 0 (46). 

The centres of each circle of this system lie on the axis of y, 
and none of the circles cut the axis of x. If therefore we put 

z + cvr = a tan \ (f 4- irf) (47), 

(46) becomes 

3 ? + «r 8 — 2 aur coth rj + a 2 = 0, 

which is the equation of a family of anchor rings or tores, whose 
common axis is the axis of z . When i\ = 00, the tores degenerate 
into the circle formed by the revolution of the points A and B. 
This circle is called the critical circle. 


1 Hicks; Phil . Trans. 1881, p. 609: Ibid. 1884, p. 161. 
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Also since Jisr = sinh rj, Neumann’s transformation applies; if 
therefore we put u = 1, v = sinh rj, v = cosh rj in (30) the equation 
for W becomes 


<?W d , n 


^ i/-l 


+ IW = 0 


.(48). 


Now W must evidently be periodic with respect to (, and 
must therefore be of the form 2 ^ n cos (wf + a n ) where n is a 
positive integer, and x n is a function of rj alone. Substituting in 
(48) we obtain 


whence 




d X. 

dv 


™LXn 

\-v 


+ (n*-l)x„==0 


(49), 


V = (cosh 77 -f cos f)* 22 % n cos (n£ + a n ) sin (m<f> + ft m ) . . . (50). 

The two integrals of (49) are called Toroidal Functions , and 
will be employed in Chapter XIV. in the discussion of circular 
vortices. 

Equation (49) shows that x n * s an associated function of degree 
n — i and order m ; but it will not be necessary to enter into the 
general discussion of this equation for all values of m, since in the 
hydrodynamical applications which follow, the functions of orders 
zero and unity are the only ones required. We shall begin with 
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the case of m = 0, and show that if in the definite integral 
expressions for the two kinds of zonal harmonics, n be changed 
into n — £, the resulting integrals constitute two independent 
integrals of (49), one of which is finite when v = 1 and infinite 
when v = oo ; and the other is infinite when v = 1 and zero when 
v = oo . 


273. If in (49) we put m = 0, we obtain 

sO -^ + C *-*)*- 0 < 51 >' 

which is the equation satisfied by zonal toroidal functions. Writing 
for brevity C and S for cosh r) and sinh rj t we know that the zonal 
harmonic of degree n of the first kind is expressible (omitting the 
factor 7T" 1 ) in either of the forms 

r (C -f S cos 6) n dO or f ( C + S cos tf)””" 1 d0, 

Jo Jo 

the second of which can be deduced from the first by means of 
the transformation (C + S cos 6) (C + S cos O') =1. Similarly if 
we put 

P. = r ( C + S cos ef 2n - 1) do (52), 

J 0 

it can be shown by means of the same transformation that 


P n =f’(C + S cos 6)~ m+1) de (53). 

J 0 

We shall now show that either of the definite integrals (52) 
or (53) is a solution of (51). 

From (52) we obtain 

^ = b (2« - 1 ) J* (C + S cos tf)* 2 "- 31 (l + ^ cos 9) d$. 
Therefore 


^ . b (2m - 1) (0 + 8 cos {C(C + S cos 6) - 1} dO 

= i(2n-l) (GP n - P n .,) (54), 

and from (53) 




>/: 


<7(C + Scosfl)-l 
((7 + /S cos #) 


,J(2«+8) 




:-i(2tt + l)(CP.-P. +t ) (55). 
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Differentiating (54) with respect to v, we obtain 

£(»£)-io.-.)(A + o£-$.) 


or 


= i(2«-l)!P„+i(2*-l) CS - ( OP, - 
- * (** -«*«)} 


which shows that the definite integrals (52) and (53) are solutions 
of (51). 

Eliminating dPJdv from (54) and (55) we obtain the sequence 
equation 

(2 n + 1) P, H - 4n CP, + (2n - 1) = 0 (56). 

Equations (54), (55) and (56) are what equations (12), (11) 
and (10) become when n is changed into n — 

From (52) it appears that P„=oo when C i.e. v = oc ; and 
therefore P H — oo when rj = x ; also when 77 = 0, (7=1, $ = 0 and 


274. Again let 


Then 


Ar = 

P* = 


2S 


= 


C’ + S 


= 1 -€-*». 



d0_ 

(C + S cos 0) 



d<f> 

(1— P*sin*<£) 


1 = 2/^ ... (57), 


and 

P,= [’(C+ScoB^de^af* (1 — sin a <f>f d<j> = 2/c~ i £'(58), 

J 0 Jo 

where F* and E f are the first and second complete elliptic integrals 
to mod. k\ 


Having obtained the values of P 0 and P p the values of the 
successive functions can be calculated by means of the sequence 
equation (56). 
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275. We have shown that the zonal harmonic of the second 
kind is expressible in the form 

r « 


and if we put 


0 (C + Scosh0) n 
dO 


Qn /.( a+ 


(C + S cosh ef 2 * +l) ’ 


it can be shown, as in the case of the P functions, that the above 
definite integral is a solution of (51). Also when (7= oo , Q n = 0 ; 
and when (7=1 or rj = 0, Q n = oo . Hence the two functions P 
and Q constitute two independent integrals of (51). It can also 
be shown that the above value of Q n satisfies equations (54), (55) 
and (56). 


Again, 


«•-/ 

«■-/ 


d,0 


. (C + Scosh 0) v 

de 


o (C + S cosh 6 )* 

In these change 0 into 20', and then put cosh O' = sec <f>; then 
d& = sec also when 0' = 0 or oo , = 0 or fyir ; therefore 


And 



d& 

{C-8+2S cosh’ 6'f ’ 

d$ 

[C + S-(C-S) sin» 




= 2Jc i F 


(59). 



d# 

(C — S+2S cosh* 0')* 

cos* < pd(j> 

[C + S — {C - S) sin* <f>] 


i 


o (1 — &*sin*(£)* 

= 2F_2k* fi" d<f> 

Jk Jk) 0 (i _ fa* sin* <f>)^ 

= 2 k~ x {F-E) (60). 

And the values of the successive Q functions can be calculated 
by means of the sequence equation (56). 
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276. At the critical circle 77 = 00 , and at all points on the 
axis of z, 7 ) = 0 ; and since P = 00 when 77 = 00 , and P — tt when 
17 = 0 , the P functions are not suitable for space within a tore, but 
are suitable for space without the tore. On the other hand 
Q n = 0 when 77 = 00 , and = 00 when 77 = 0 ; hence the Q functions 
are suitable for space inside a tore but not for space outside. 

If therefore the potential is symmetrical with respect to the 
axis of the tore, its proper value for points outside the tore will be 

v = (p + cos f) 1 2" A n P n (cos »f + a.), 
and for points inside 

V'=(G + cos f)* 2* £„Q„ (cos nf + a'„). 


277. A different expression for Q„ may be obtained as follows. 
The inverse distance of a point from the origin is 

1 = 1 f C + cos g 
r a V G — cos f ’ 


Since r” 1 is a potential function which is infinite at the origin 
and which vanishes at infinity, it is evident that r" 1 can be 
expanded in a series such that 


whence 
and therefore 


r~ x = a 1 (C + cos f 7* 2-B n Q n cos wf, 
( 0 - cos (?) _1 = 2 -B b < 2„ cos r<f, 



COS 71&Z0 

((7 — cos 0)^ * 

de 

(C - cos 0)* * 


The quantity I? n may be some function of n, but if we 
substitute the aboye value of Q n in the sequence equation (56), it 
will be found that it will be satisfied provided B u = A, where A is 
a certain constant which is independent of n. In order to find 
A, we have 

aq 0 =- r — ^ — - 

o (C — cos 6y 

2 r* d<f> 

irj C + 1 i . (1 - X.* sin* <j>)^ ’ 
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where X* = 2 (C+ 1) - '. Now k~ l = C + S, therefore 

4 k 4(C + S) _ 4 

(l+A : )« - (l + o+^y (0+ S)(c-s+iy 

4 2^ 

“C-S + 2 + C + S C+ 1 ‘ 

Therefore 

= [ in d A 

0 *■ (1 + *) J 0 {1 - 4* (1 + A-*)"* sin* <£}* 

*= 2Tr~'(2k) i F(k) 
therefore = 7 r _I ^2. 

Similarly from the value of it can be shown that if n is not 
zero, A = 2tt~ 1 »J2 ; therefore 



dO r c os nO dO 

(C + Sca sh"^ i ‘*» +1) ~ 2 J°(C- cos 0)* 


(61). 


278. The following relations between the P and Q functions, 
where the accents denote differentiation with respect to rj, are also 
useful, viz. 

P M Q.-P.Qn + i=*"/(**+V ( 62 ), 

P' n Q n -P n Q' n = 7r/S (G3), 

O'.- i(2« + i)7r (64). 

In order to prove (62), substitute the values of P tt+1 , Q n+1 , &c. 
from the sequence equations, and we obtain 

(3» + l) (P. +I Q.-P.«.„) =(2«-1)(P.Q„. 1 -P b „(? h ) 

-P&-P.Q, 

= i(E'F+FE-FF’) 

= 27T. 

The other two equations can be proved in a similar manner by 
means of equations (54) and (55). 
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279. When the motion of a liquid about a tore is symmetrical 
with respect to the axis of the tore, and is irrotational, we have 
shown that the current function yfr = x&> where x satisfies the 
equation 


*x' *X, = 

dp dm* vs dvs sr" 


0 , 


whence X=( G + c) 1 2 (A H P n l + B n Q n ') cos (tif + a,), 


where c = cos and P n l and Q n l are the two solutions of the 
equation 




Differentiate (51) with respect to v, and put 

Then 

qcTv 2C dv v , v 

whence P. 1 = S ^ ^ , Q n ' = d ? n . 

n dv di) Ut; 

Let us now choose two new functions Z7 b , V n such that 

tr. = SP .* = S , F. = -SQ.' = -S^* (65), 

and therefore 

(»* - i) se.; 

whence, remembering that «■ = a/S> ((7 + cos £ )”\ the general value 
of is 

t = (0+ c)-‘ 2M.U. + B n VJ cos (nf + «„) (66). 

The function U clearly belongs to space outside the tore, and 
the function V to space inside ; hence outside the tore the proper 
value of is 

* = (C + c)~* Z*A n U. cos (n? + a„) (67), 

and inside yfr = (C + c) " * 2 0 B n V n cos (/if + a'J (68). 
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Again, 

2n + 1 [*C cos n 0 “ cos (n + 1) 0 
= ~272 Jo (C^c os#)* de 

= (w + J) 2“* [ (((7-cos0)*cosw0 

J o 

4- (C — cos 0)”* sin sin 0} dO. 
Integrating the last term by parts we obtain 

V n = — \ (4n 2 — 1) 2" * ((7 — cos 0)* cos 7i0 c£0 (69). 

280. Let p and q be the velocities perpendicular to the 
surfaces rj and f, in the directions shown in the figure, then 



but cos 0 = Jdz/dl sin 0 = Jdwjd f, 

therefore p = Jm~ x c^/df. 

Similarly q = - cos 0 - - ^ sin 0, 
am w az 

and cos 0 = J dvr {dr), sin 0 = — J dz/drj, 

q — Jm~ x d'sfr/drj. 


whence 
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281. We can now obtain the value of the cyclic constant ; for 
this quantity is the circulation round any closed curve embracing 
the tore once. Let the curve be rj = rf, then putting cos £ » c 


'•-f.. qd -LiT, dS 

•kl'j c +*% d s- 

Consider first the general term A„ U n cos in yfr, the circulation 
due to this is 

- & L { (<7 ■ 1 '>* lh - i <0 + cr> 4 “ ■ " e ‘ « 

= 2 \A n a‘ f j(C + c) } (»* - i )P n -iU n (G + c)“»J cos nf d? 

= -A n a-'(-r2 i (V n P n +U„QJ 

. SAjT <-)■ 2 < (p.^ -Q.^) 

= —ir (— ) n A n a' 2*. 

Similarly the term involving V n produces the term 

also the terms in sin wf evidently disappear, whence 

* = -™-2‘S(-)VI„ (70). 


282. The value of k is e - ’ 7 , and since rj is very large in the 
neighbourhood of the critical circle it follows that if the cross 
section of the tore is small, k will be small at all points within the 
tore, and also at all points outside the tore which are not far from 
its surface. 

In the hydrodynamical applications of Chapter XIV., the cross 
section of the tore will always be supposed to be small in 
comparison with its aperture, and the values of the functions will 
only be required at points within the tore or in its immediate 
neighbourhood; and it will be sufficient to employ approximate 
values of the functions which do not involve powers of k higher 
than the second. 

Now if L = log 4/fc, and lc be small, 

rqt)-L + \¥(L - 1 ) + & *• (L - $), 

E(k') = 1 + + - $). 
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Substituting in (56), (57), (58), we obtain 

P 0 = 

P,= -i) **}, 

p s =^-«(l+p«). 

The function P n contains the factor which is very 

large if k is small, but it will hereafter be found that P n (k ) is 
always divided by P n ( b ) where b is the value of k at the surface 
of the tore ; hence the term A H P n will always be of the form 
A' n (b/k) * (2w " 1) w n where A' n is a finite constant and u H is a quantity 
of the form 

+ ajc* + . . . (/3 0 + PJc* 4- P 2n k* n + ) L \ 

when k is small k* n L is always small except when n = 0, also b/k can 
never be greater than unity, hence the preceding approximate 
values of P 0 , P 2 ... may be employed. 

From (56), (59) and (60) we obtain 

Q 0 = t r$ (1 + \k*), 

Q,= S***(i + A**). 

where the series in brackets are carried to the second power only. 

283. By means of these equations combined with (65) the U 
and V functions can be calculated, but since JJ n and V n respectively 
contain &~*< 2n+1) and ^7rA; i(2w " 1) as factors, it will be more conve- 
nient to introduce two new functions R n and T n , such that 


AT i(2tt+ i) P n = U mt \n rk* {2n - 1] T n =V n (71), 

and we shall obtain 

P 0 = -{£L-l+K£ + l)* 2 n 

*, = *{i-*(Z-j)tf} ( 72 >- 

R t = l-$P I 

r„=i+iF \ 

(73), 

r.-va-wl 


where the series are carried as far as k *. It will not be neces- 
sary to employ the functions of higher orders than R t and T a , or to 
retain higher powers than k\ 
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The general value of the current function may now be written 

* = (C+ c)-*2T [A, {bjkf ! 2 ” + 11 iJ„ + B. (k/b) i>in ~ 1) T n ] cos («f + «.) 

(74), 

in which form it will hereafter be employed. 


EXAMPLES. 


1 . Apply Neumann's transformation to prove that the potential 
at an external point of the surface, which is the inverse of an 
ovary ellipsoid with respect to its focus, can be expressed by means 
of a series of terms of the type cr~'P ™ (v) P™ (/*) sin ( md + <*,„) ; and 
at an internal point by a series of terms of the type 

cr~'QZ (") p n (/*) sin (md + aj ; 
where v — cosh 17 , jjl = cos f ; and z -f 1 ® = 2c sec* £ (£ + 477 ). 


2. Prove that 

(l - M *)‘ (F - 1)V ( M + V)* = iST( - )" (2» + 1) Q\ (v) P\» ; 

hence show that if the surface, which is the inverse of an ovary 
ellipsoid with respect to its focus, be moving with velocity V 
parallel to its axis in an infinite liquid, 

* = 8 FcV _1 f, ( - )* (2n + 1) -pjfy P\ M W, 

where 7 is the value of v at the surface. 


3. Establish the following results : 
f 00 

(i) I K 0 (ax) cos bxdx = £7 r (a* + &*)“*» 

0 


r 00 

(ii) I e~ ax K 0 ( bx ) cfo = (6 2 - a*) tan' 1 (6 2 — a*//a ; 6 > a 
J 0 

= - &T * log a + ( f~% \ a>b , 

a — (dr — by 


(iii) { ax )J* (P x ) dx = (a? + b*)~* F {6 (a* + b*) *}. 
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4. Prove that 


J /TV*** sin pcJ Q ( pm ) dp = sin” 1 2c/ (p + q), 

where p* = z* + (m + c) 2 , g 2 = 2 * + (w - c)*. 

.I. By means of the definite integral 

I d*x I cos # cos zt 8 (sc* — X 8 ) d#, 

J « Jo 

prove that ./„ (X) = 2i r" 1 I sin (X cosh d<£. 

J n 

6. Prove that if 

V= 2tt~ 1 f dp J e~ fiz cos \v cos /xv/ 0 (/xm) dv, 


and that 


V = ,/ 0 (Xw), when 2 = 0 and m < c, 
dV/dz = 0, when 2 = 0 and to > c, 


7. Prove that if 


and that 


V = 27 t -1 [dpi e _/x * sin Xv sin pvJ t (pm) dv t 

J 0 Jo 

V=J t (X*r), when 2 = 0, and tsr < c, 
dV/dz = 0, when 2 = 0 and sr > c. 


8. Prove that 


QO 

f e-"{J 0 {bx)Y dx = 2tt~' (a* + 46 s )” 1 Fj26 (a* + 46’)**]. 
J 0 



CHAPTER XIII. 


RECTILINEAR VORTICES. 


284. The general theory of voi tex motion has been discussed 
in Chapter IV. ; and we shall now consider the special case 
in which all the vortex lines are parallel to the axis of z. We 
shall also include the case in which cylindrical masses of rota- 
tionally moving liquid composed of such vortex lines are sur- 
rounded by irrotationally moving liquid. If the whole liquid is 
supposed to extend to infinity in the positive and negative 
directions of the axis of z , and the boundaries of the liquid 
consist of cylinders whose generating lines are parallel to this 
axis, the problem will evidently be one of two-dimensional motion, 
and the solution will apply to any limited portion of the liquid 
bounded by two fixed planes perpendicular to the axis of z. 

Since the motion is in two dimensions, 


and 


t ~ 0, dujdz = 0, dv/dz = 0, f = 0, rj = 0, 
dv 


— = 2f 
dx dy 4 


•(i); 


also d£/dt = 0, and therefore f remains constant for each particular 
element of liquid. If yfr be the current function, u — cfyr/cty, 
v = - d'sjr/dx; whence, substituting in (1), we obtain 




.( 2 ). 


This equation must be satisfied at every point of the liquid 
where vortex motion exists. At every point of the irrotationally 
moving liquid which surrounds the vortices f=0, and therefore 


d 7 yfr d 2 yfr 

d? + df 


= 0 


( 3 ). 
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Equations (2) and (3) show that \fr is the potential of in- 
definitely long cylinders composed of attracting matter of density 
f/27 r, which occupy the same positions as the vortices. 


285. Let us now suppose that a single rectilinear vortex, 
whose cross section is a circle of radius a, exists in an infinite 
liquid. In order that the cross section may remain circular, it is 
necessary that f and yfr should be functions of r alone. The con- 
ditions of steady motion §38 (37) require that f should be equal to 
an arbitrary function of yfr, which for the present we shall suppose 
to be equal to a constant. 

Equations (2) and (3) now become 

<*>• 


which gives the values of \fr inside the vortex, and 

dtyt , 1 _ a 

dr 1 r dr 

which gives the value outside. 

The corn pi etc integrals of (4) and (5) are 


■w. 


\fr l = A log r 4- B - r * 
and yfr* = C log r + D. 

Now yfr l must not be infinite when r — 0, and therefore A = 0 ; 
also at the boundary of the vortex, where r = a, 

f't = 'I',, dyfrjdr = dyfrjdr ; 
whence B — = C log a + D 

-&=c, 

and therefore 0 = — fa 2 = — Jcr/7 r = — ra, 

where <r is the area of the cross section, and irm is the strength of 
the vortex. The constant D contributes nothing to the velocity, 
and may therefore be omitted, whence 


= K (u* - r 2 ) - m log a (6), 

yfr 2 = -mlogr (7). 


Now — dyfr/dr is the velocity perpendicular to r, whence inside 
the vortex 

-d+Jdr-Zr (8), 

which vanishes when r = 0, and outside 

- dyfrjdr = m/r (0). 
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Hence a single vortex whose cross section is circular , if existing 
in an infinite liquid will remain at rest, and will rotate as a rigid 
body . It will also produce at every point of the irrotationally 
moving liquid with v)hich it is surrounded , a velocity which is per- 
pendicular to the line joining that point with the centre of its cross 
section , and which is inversely proportional to the distance of that 
point from the centre. 

If <f> be the velocity potential outside the vortex 
<£> = — £ mi log (x 4- ty)/(x — iy) 

= m tan ~ l y/x (10), 

whence 4> is a monocyclic function whose cyclic constant is 2irm ; 
and therefore if k be the circulation due to the vortex, its strength 
is equal to \k. 

286. If other vortices exist in the liquid, or if the liquid instead 
of extending to infinity is bounded by fixed or moving surfaces, the 
cross section, if of finite area, will experience a deformation, and 
the preceding expressions for <f> and yfr will not continue to hold ; 
but we shall hereafter show that if the cross section is small, this 
deformation may be neglected, and (6), (7) and (10) will give the 
values of <f> and yfr so far as this particular vortex is concerned. 
Also since every vortex of finite cross section may be divided into 
elementary vortex filaments, the value of at any point ( x , y) for 
any number of vortices will be 

ir = - 2"'t t‘ 7/? log {(* - xj +{y- y'f\ daddy' (11), 

where the integration extends over the cross sections of all the 
vortices. 

It therefore follows that the component velocities due to srny 
number of vortices will be determined by the superposition of the 
velocities due to each, and will be given by the equations 
u— — 2m (y - y^jR 2 , v = 2 m (x — x^/R*, 

where R 2 = (x — xf 2 + (y — »/,)*, and {x v y t ) are the coordinates of any 
of the vortices. Now if (u, v) be the component velocities at any 
point of one of the vortices the expressions 2 (mu) and 2 (mv) y 
where the summations extend throughout the vortices, vanish ; for 
they each consist of pairs of terms of the forms m x m 2 ( x x — xj)/R * 
and m 1 m i (x a —x l )/R 2 . Hence if m be regarded as the mass of 
a distribution of matter, the centre of inertia of this mass remains 
stationary throughout the motion. 
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287. Let us now suppose that in the irrotationally moving 
liquid which surrounds a vortex whose cross section is circular, the 
circulation is different from that which is due to the vortex, and 
consequently the tangential velocities at the common surface of the 
vortex and the surrounding liquid are different on either sides of 
this surface. This surface will therefore be a surface of discon- 
tinuity which possesses the properties of a vortex sheet. We shall 
also for greater generality suppose that the density of the liquid 
forming the vortex is different from that surrounding it. 

Let <t be the density of the vortex, k the circulation due to it ; 
p the density of the outside liquid, k its circulation ; also let yfr' f y/r 
be the current functions inside and outside the vortex. 


Then 


and 


\fr' = — + const., 

a [ {dy^'jdr) a dO — 2 tt fa 2 . 
J o 


Therefore yfr' = — /cV 2 /47ra 2 + const., 

yfr = — kJ 2tt . log r + const. 


Let p\ p be the pressures in the vortex and the surrounding 
liquid, then 


Therefore 


1 dp _v* _ 
a dr r 47 rVi 4 

p _ *'V P 

a 87r 8 a 4 a ’ 


also 


p _ n ** 

~p~ p rV* 


where P is the pressure at the centre of the cross section 
of the vortex, and II is the pressure at infinity. At the surface of 
separation p = p\ whence 

P = n - (k 2 p + « V)/8ttV, 


Hence if n < (/e s p 4- /c'V) / 87r 2 u*. 

p will become negative for some value of r < a> which shows that 
a cylindrical hollow will exist in the vortex, which is. concentric 
with its outer boundary. 

The case of <r = 0 is that of a cylindrical hollow surrounded 
by liquid in a state of cylic irrotational motion. The condition for 
the existence of such a hollow is that p = 0 when r = a, hence 

II = #c*p/87r*tt a . 
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288. We must now investigate the stability of the preceding 
case of steady motion. 

Let us suppose that a small disturbance is communicated to 
the liquid ; the equation of the common surface of separation may 
be taken to be of the form 

JP = a 4- a cos ti0 4- £ sin n Q — r -o . . ..(12), 

where n is any positive integer, and a, ft are functions of the 
time which in the beginning of the disturbed motion are small 
quantities, whose squares and products may be neglected. 

Let the cunent functions be 


y/r = — */27t . log r 4- (A cos nd + B sin nO) (a/r) n (13) 
outside the vortex, and 

yjr' = — tc'r'/^Trd* + (C cos nd + D sin nd) (r/a) n (14) 
inside the vortex The boundary condition is 
dF 1 dF dty 1 dF dsjr _ 
dt+rdrdd r dQ dr ~~ ' 

Substituting the value of F from (12) we obtain 

u cos nd + £ sin nd - - ^ + U ^ (a sin nd — 8 cos nd) = 0 
r do r dr 

If U be the tangential velocity of the surrounding liquid at the 
surface of separation in steady motion, we may m the small terms 
put dyfr/dr = — U } whence 

a cos nd 4- $ sin nd + na _1 (A sm nd — B cos nd) 

— nUa~ l (a sm nd — /3 cos nd) = 0 

Equating the coefficients of sin nd, cos nd to zero, we obtain 

4 = -a£/n4- 

£= aa/n+U/3) ‘ V ' 

Similarly if U' be the tangential velocity of the vortex at the 
surface of separation in steady motion, we shall obtain 

(7 = — a/3/n + U'gl') 

D= aa/n 4- U'fi j * 1 ; 

Since the disturbed motion will necessarily be irrotational it 
will have a velocity potential, and by employing the method of 
conjugate functions it can easily be shown that 

9 (A sin nd — B cos nd) (a/ 1 ) n , 

<f>' = - (C sm 7i0 — JD cos 710) ( r/a) n 
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If Bp, Bp' be the increments of the pressure due to the 
disturbed motion just outside and just inside the vortex, we must 
have 



= — (A sin n0 — B cos ri0) 4- IPaT 1 (a cos n0 + ft sin n0) 

— nUa~ l (A cos n0 + B sin n0 ) 

*- (— A + U 2 ft/a — nUBfa) sin n0 + (B +- U 2 a/a — n UA/a) cos n0 
= {aft/n — 2 (7a - U 2 ft ( n — l)/a) sin 7i0 

4- { ad/n 4-2 Uft — U 2 cl (n — l)/a j cos n0 (18), 

by (1(3). From the general equations of motion we have 

cr ax at ax 


whence 


_ I <¥ _ * . dq‘ 

o- dy dt * dy + ^ ’ 
- p'/a = <f> -f + 2 £t/t'. 


Hence 



= ((7-sin 7i0 — 1) cos ?*0) — (7' 2 u _1 (a cos ai 0 4- /3 sin n0) 

+ U'na' 1 ( G cos 7i0 + D sin n0) 4- 2 lT 2 a~ 1 (a cos n0 + ft sin 7i0) 
— 2 (7 a" 1 ((7 cos ?i0 4- D sin ti0) 

= j C 4- U ,2 ft/a — UD (n — 2)/a} sin ?i0 

-+- {— I) 4- lT*aja — TTG (n — 2)/a\ cos w0 
= {— aft/n 4- 2 U' (n — 1) a/w 4- U' 2 ft (n — l)/a] sin n0 
4- {— ad/n — 2 U' (r? — 1) ft/n+ U'ol ( n — 1 )/a) cos n0 (19), 

by (17). In (18) and (19) write a and ft for an and aft , and wand 
v for U/a and U'/a\ since Bp — Bp\ we obtain by equating the 
coefficients of sin n0 , cos in the expressions for Bp. Bp' given by 
(18) and (19), 

a(l + <r/p) + 2ft \nw + v(n - 1) cr/p) - n (n- l)a{w 8 4-vV/p} = 0l 
ft (l + <r/p)- 2d (w«/4 v (n — 1) cr/p} l)#{w a 4-vV/p}=0J 

To solve these equations put a = L cos ft = L sin also let 
k = cr/p, and we obtain 

X s (1 4-A’) — 2\.{rtw + &(ri--l) o] +n(n — 1) (w 8 4* kv 2 ) = 0..,(21). 
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Ill order that the steady motion should be stable, it is 
necessary that both roots of this quadratic should be real. 

Case I. Suppose that there is no core, but simply a cylindrical 
hollow round which circulation takes place. Here <r = 0, Bp = 0, 
whence from (18) or (20) we obtain 

X 2 — 2 \nw + n (n — 1) w % = 0, 

the roots of which are (n ± *Jn) w. Hence the steady motion is 
stable, and the disturbance consists of two trains of waves travelling 
round the ring in the same direction. 

Case II. Let the vortex be of the same density as the surround- 
ing liquid, and let there be no slipping at the surface of separation. 
Here w — v = %, p — o, k = 1 and (21) becomes 

X 8 — Xf (2n — 1) -f n (?i — 1) f 2 = 0, 

the roots of which are wf and (n — 1) f Hence the steady motion 
is stable. It might at first sight appear that the disturbance 
consists of two trains of waves whose periods are 27 r/wf, and 
2 tt /(ti — 1) f respectively ; but in order to solve this case it is 
unnecessary to take into account the pressure condition, since the 
two values of y/r at the surface of separation must differ by a 
constant quantity, which together with the condition of no slipping 
and the boundary condition (15) are sufficient to determine the 
disturbed motion. It will thus be found that the equations of 
motion become 

a + (7i-l)’f 2 a, £+(n-l) 2 ? 2 £ = 0, 

and therefore the solution X = wf of (21) must be rejected, and the 
disturbance consists of a train of waves travelling round the 
cylinder whose period 1 is 27 r/(n — 1) f. 

Case III. In the general case the condition that the roots of 
(21) should be real is that 

[nw + k (n — 1) v} 2 — n (n — 1) (k 1) (i w 8 + kv 8 ) > 0, 

or 

2kn (n — 1) wv — n {(n — 1) k— 1} w 2 — k (w— l)(ra + &) v 2 > 0...(22). 
If w = v the condition becomes 

n- k* (n— 1) > 1, 

1 Sir W. Thomson, “ On the Vibrations of a Columnar Vortex,” Phil. Mag. Sep. 
1880. J. J. Thomson, Motion of Vortex Rings, p. 74. 
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which requires that k < 1. The steady motion will therefore be 
unstable if the density of the vortex is greater than that surrounding 
liquid. 


Let wjv = 1 + q ; then (22) becomes on dividing by n*, 
1 —k* k* 2 q 
n n*+ n 




If q is not zero, it is always possible by taking n large enough, 
to make the left-hand side negative ; hence the motion is unstable, 
unless w = v, and a < p. 

When w and v are unequal, the common surface of separation 
is a surface of discontinuity which has the properties of a vortex 
sheet, and the preceding investigation confirms Sir W. Thomson’s 
statement that discontinuous motion is unstable. 


289. Kirchhoff 1 has shown that it is possible for a vortex 
whose cross section is an invariable ellipse, and whose vorticity at 
every point is constant, to rotate in a state of steady motion in an 
infinite liquid, provided a certain relation exists between the 
vorticity and the angular velocity of the axes of the cross section. 

The current function is evidently equal to the potential of an 
elliptic cylinder of density J/27T. Let a and b be the semi-axes of 
the cross section, and let the value of yjr inside the vortex be 
ylr' = D-S(Aa? + By*)/(A+B). 

Let x = c cosh rj cos f , y — c sinh rj sin £, where c = (a* — &*)*, and 
let rj = ft at the surface ; the value of yfr becomes 

ifr' = D — £c* (A cosh 8 7) cos 2 f + B sinh 2 tj sin 2 f )/(A -f B). 

Also let the value of outside the vortex be 
yjr = A'e COS 2f + Dr}/ ft. 

When rj = ft, we must have 

y/r — y/r' = const., dyfr/dr) = dyfr'/drj. 


Therefore A'e = - tfc* (. A cosh 2 /3 - B sinh 2 /9)/(A + B) 
and A'e~ 2fi = £?c 2 {A - B) sinh ft cosh ft/(A + B). 


Whence A'(a-b)' = 
Therefore Aa = Bb and 


fc a (^tt 2 - Bb 8 ) _ fc 2 (A - B) ab 
2 (A +5) ~ 2(A + B) 


"V = B - ? ( bx 2 + ay*)/(a + b). 


1 York s. tlbcr Math. Phy. p. 261, see also Hill, Phil. Trans. 1884, p. 363. 
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Let &> be the angular velocity of the axes ; u , v the velocities 
of the liquid parallel to them, then 

x — yo) = u — dyjr'/dy = — 2a£y/(a + b), 
y + x<o — v — — d-ty'/dx = 2 b£x/(a + b). 

The boundary condition is 


dF . dF 
4 ’ +y dy =0 ' 


dx 


where F — (x/a) 2 + ( yjb ) 2 —1=0. Whence 


_ 2of\ 1 

’ a + b)a J 


(W \ 1 - n 

\a + 6 W j 6“^ 


therefore co = 2 ab£/(a + 6) 2 . 

We therefore obtain 


u* = — aooy/b, ij — bcox/a, 
the integrals of which are 

zr = />« cos (W 4-a), y = Lb sin (cot + a), 

where L and a are the constants of integration. Whence the 
path of every particle relative to the boundary, is a similar ellipse. 


290. We have shown that the effect of a cylindrical vortex 
column of small cross section is to produce at every point P 
external to it, a velocity whose magnitude is equal to mjr and 
whose direction is perpendicular to that of r, where r is the 
distance of P from vortex. If therefore more than one vortex 
exists in the liquid, the effect of any one of the vortices upon the 
others will be to produce a motion of translation combined with a 
deformation of their cross sections. The mathematical difficulties 
of solving this problem when the initial distribution of the vortices 
and the initial forms of their cross sections are given, are very 
great ; and it seems impossible in the present state of analysis to 
do more than obtain an approximate solution in certain cases. We 
shall now show that when there pre two rectilinear vortices in a 
liquid, the linear dimensions of whose cross sections are small in 
comparison with the shortest distance between them, the cross 
sections will remain approximately circular 1 ; from which it is 
inferred that a similar result holds good in the case of any number 
of vortices. 


1 J. J. Thomson, Motion of Vortex Rings, p. 74. 
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Hence it follows that if any number of vortices of small cross 
sections are moving in the liquid, and the vortices never get very 
close to one another, we may neglect the effects produced by the 
deformations of their cross sections, which may therefore be 
regarded as approximately circular. 

291. Let A and B be the centres of the two vortices at time t ; 
e the angle which the line joining their centres makes with some 
line fixed in space ; also let (r, 0) be the coordinates of any point 
referred to the centre of A, and Ax as initial line, and let f be the 
vorticity of A. 


P 



Let the equation of the cross section of A be 

r = a + S (a u cos nQ + £ n sin nQ) (23), 

and let the values of the current functions outside and inside A be 
yfr = G — £a 2 log r + 2 (A n cos nQ 4- B u sin nQ) {ojr) n } 
and yfr l = G x — jgr* + 2 ( C n cos nQ + D n sin n0) ( r/a ) n . 

Since we suppose that a, /3, A, B , 0, D are all small quantities, 
whose squares and products are to be neglected, it follows that the 
condition that the values of yfr and ^ should differ by a constant 
quantity at the surface of the vortex is that 

A n = C n , B„ = D n . 

Also since we assume that there is no slipping at the surface of 
A , the values of d^/dr and dyfrjdr must be equal at the surface ; 
this condition gives 

A n = B n = a&Jn, 

and therefore the value of yfr is 

yfr = G - fa* log r + &K 2 («„ cos n0 + fi tl sin nd) a n /tir n . 
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Let us now denote corresponding quantities which refer to the 
other vortex B by accented letters, and we have 

y}r' = C log r -f b£’ £ (a' n cos nO + ft' n sin nO) b n /nr n y 
where b is the mean radius of the section of B. 


If By © be the velocities of any point on the surface of A, 
relative to its centre, the boundary condition is 

dF RdF ®dF 
dt + r dr + r dO * 

where the value of F is given by (23) ; whence 

(!■*<++« + £V 0 

dd c v 7 


a cos nO + $ sin nO — \ 

(u 

— n ( a n sin nO - fi n cos nO) 




>(24). 


N ow ^ = - a? £ (a tt sin nO — /3 n cos w0), 


also 


dd 

dyjr’ , J2 d , 

d* ^ lo s r - 


the portion involving the series being neglected, since it involves 
terms of the order ab/c &c., which are of a higher order than the 
first. But if c > r, 

log r = £ log { r 2 4- c 8 — 2rc cos ( 0 — e)) 

= log c - r/c . cos (0 — e) — J r 2 /c* . cos 2 (0 — e) — &c., 

therefore = - $" '6* {a/c . sin (0 - e) + cf/c *. sin 2 (0 — e) + &c.}. 

Ais ° S" — 

and = f'fc 2 {c" 1 cos (0 — e) + ac~ 2 cos 2 (0 — e) + &c.}, 

whence (24) becomes 

d n cos n0 4- $ n sin nd + f£ (a n sin n0 — /3 n cos nO) 

4- ac” 5 * sin 2 (0 — e) — n£ (a ft sin nO — cos »0) = 0. 

Equating the coefficients of sin 0, cos 0, we obtain 

= 0 , & = 0 , 

and since a v /3 l are initially zero, they will remain so during the 
whole motion ; hence the centre of inertia of either vortex column 
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is undisturbed, 
obtain 


Equating the coefficients of sin 20, cos 20 we 

4 = K ab*c~* sin 2e, 

/3 2 “ f a a = — K ab*c* cos 2e. 


Since the centre of inertia of neither vortex column is dis- 
turbed, their common centre of inertia will remain at rest, and the 
two vortices will revolve around it with angular velocity w, where 
n = (£a a + ?7> a )/c a ; whence e = nt, and our equations become 


therefore 

whence 


a 2 + = f'a& a c' a sin 2 nt, 

— fa 2 = - 'a&V 2 cos 2n£, 
a 2 + {?a 2 = £'ab 2 c~ 2 (2n + ?) cos 2w£, 

(2n 4- ?) cos 2w£ 


a 2 = ^l cos (# + /8) + 


c* (f 2 — 4n*j 


with a similar equation for Let the initial values of a 2 , /3 2 , a 2 , 
be zero, and we obtain 


Jab 2 

c a (f- 2n) 


(cos 2?i£ — cos tt)t 


^ = c*(g-2«) (sin2w( - sin?f) - 

Hence the cross section at any instant is an ellipse whose axes 
are functions of the time, and which vibrates about the circular 
form. The vibration has two periods, a long one n r/n and a short 
one 27 r/f 


292. We shall pass on to consider the motion of a number of 
vortices of small and approximately circular cross sections. 

Since we neglect deformations of the cross sections, the current 
function due to each vortex will be — m log r, and the velocity due 
to it at any point P will be m/r , and will be perpendicular to the 
line joining P with the vortex. Hence if two vortices of equal 
strengths m exist in a liquid, each vortex will describe a circle 
whose centre is the middle point of the line joining them, with 
velocity m/2c, where 2c is the distance between them ; and there- 
fore each vortex will move as if there existed a stress in the nature 
of a tension between them, of magnitude m*/4c 8 . 1 

To find the stream lines relative to the line joining the vortices, 
1 Greenhill, “Plane Vortex Motion,” Quart. Jouru. vol. xv. p. 20. 
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take moving axes, in which the axis of x coincides with the above- 
mentioned line ; then 

'k = - 1™ {y * + (® - c)’} W + + c)'1' 


Also x — u>y — u — d-fy/dy, 

y + tox — v = — dyfr/dx, 

where eo = ra/2c 8 . Let 

X = ^ + i w (®* + y 2 ). 

therefore x = d^/dy , y = — d^jdx. 

Multiplying by y, x respectively, subtracting and integrating, 
we obtain 


X = const. = A, 

whence the equation of the relative stream lines is 

\to (# 2 + y 2 )- \m log \y % + (x- cf] (; y 2 + (x + cf j = A. 


293. If two opposite vortices of strengths 7 rm and — n Tin are 
present in the liquid, the vortices will move perpendicularly to the 
line joining them with velocity m/2c, where 2c is the distance 
between them. 

In this case there is evidently no flux across the plane which 
bisects the line joining the vortices, and which is perpendicular to 
it ; we may therefore remove one of the vortices and substitute 
this plane for it. Hence a vortex in a liquid which is bounded by 
a fixed plane will move parallel to the plane, and the motion of 
the liquid will be the same as would be caused by the original 
vortex, together with another vortex of equal and opposite strength, 
which is at an equal distance and on the opposite side of the 
plane. 

This vortex is evidently the image of the original vortex, and 
we may therefore apply the theory of images in considering the 
motion of vortices in a liquid bounded by planes. 


294. If there is a vortex at the point (x, y) moving in a 
square corner bounded by the planes Ox, Oy , the images will consist 
of two negative vortices at the points ( - x, y), (, x , — y), and a 
positive vortex at the point ( — x, — y)\ for if these vortices be 
substituted for the planes, their combined effect will be to cause no 
flux across them. 
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Since the vortex is incapable of producing any motion of 
translation upon itself, its motion will be due solely to that pro- 
duced by the combined effect of its images ; whence, 

m my mx i 

J ~ 2 y + if)~ 2y (< v ‘ + y‘) ’ 

. _ m mx _ my 2 

2x + 2 [x i + y l ) 2x ( x * -T y ') ’ 

therefore a;/a; 8 + y/y* = 0 

whence a? -2 -f y -2 — a -2 

or r sin 26 ~ 2 a. 

This is the equation of a Cotes’ Spiral, which is the curve 
described by the vortices : also since 

xy - xy = - \m 

the vortex describes the spiral in exactly the same way as a particle 
would describe it, if repelled from the origin with a force 3m*/4fr*. 

295. The method of images may also be applied to determine 
the current function due to a vortex in a liquid, which is bounded 
externally or internally by a circular cylinder. 



Let H be the vortex, a the radius of the cylinder, OH * c; and 
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let S be a point such that OS = f = a*/c, then the triangles SOP 
and POH are similar, therefore 

SPO = OHP, 

OPH = OSP, 

also OSP + SPA = OAP= OP A 

= OPH + HP A, 

therefore SPA — HP A . 

Let us place another vortex of equal and opposite strength 
at S, then the velocity along OP due to the two vortices is 

« - - jj p sin IIPO + ^ sin SP O . 

^ sin HPO _ sin HPO 

Ut sin SPO~~ld^()nP 

= OH /a 
= IIP/SP, 

hence u — 0 and there is no flux across the cylinder. 

Hence the image of a vortex inside a cylinder, is another vortex of 
equal and opposite strength situated on the line joining the vortex 
with the centre of the cylinder, and at a distance a*/c from the 
centre, and the vortex and its image will describe circles about the 
centre with a velocity 

m/SH = me/ (a 2 — c 2 ). 

The velocities of the vortex and its image are equal, but their 
angular velocities about the axis of the cylinder will be different; 
hence the motion of the liquid inside the cylinder ami the motion of 
the liquid outside the cylinder are independent, and the vortex and 
its image will not remain on the same radial plane in the sub- 
sequent motion. Hence the motions of the liquid inside and 
outside the cylinder do not correspond, as is the case with plane 
boundaries, except at the instant when the vortex and its image 
are on the same radial plane. 

The current function of the liquid at a point (r , 6) within the 
cylinder is 

yjr = — m log HPjSP 

. , r + c 2 - 2 7*o* cos 0 
i ,n r * + <2, r f cos g ' 
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296. The current function due to a vortex situated between 
two parallel planes, can be obtained by finding the current function 
due to the two infinite trails of images, exactly in the same manner 
as the velocity potential due to a source under the same circum- 
stances, was found in § 57. 

Let the origin be midway between the two planes, and the axis 
of x perpendicular to them, then as in § 57, 

^ y-y) -/(*+*' + 2a, y-y') + C 

where 

/(«. y) lo g n JO 27 + ***)* + y*}- 

Now if we omit constant terms, we have shown that 


fix , y) = — log (cosh try 12a - cos Trx/2a), 

therefore 


y/r = - log 


cosh 7r (y — y')j2a — cos ir(x — x)/2 a 
cosh 7 r (y — y')/ 2a + cos 7 r(x + x)/2a 


297. Let us now transform the preceding expression by put- 
ting (x + iy)/a = (z l + ty.f/cK (x + iy)/a = (x\ + ly'rf/cK 

The portions of the lines x — ± a which lie on the positive 
side of the axis of x, evidently become transformed into a parabola, 
and the portion of space lying on the positive side of the axis of x t 
which is bounded by these lines and the portion of the axis of x 
which is intercepted between them, becomes transformed into the 
space inside the parabola ; whilst the portion of space bounded by 
these lines which lies on the negative side of the axis of x altogether 
disappears. Also the portion of the axis of x which is intercepted 
between the lines x = + a, transforms into a double line joining the 
focus of the parabola with its vertex. Now if we were to transform 
the preceding expressions for yjr as above mentioned, it would be 
found that the velocity at points on the line joining the focus of the 
parabola with its vertex would be discontinuous ; but if w T e place 
another vortex of equal strength at the point — x\ — y\ and add 
the results, the velocity in the transformed expression will be 
continuous along this line. We thus obtain the current function 
due to a vortex in the parabolic cylinder 2c = r (1 — cos 6 ). 

In order to find the path described by the vortex, we must 
subtract — log {(a? - x')* + (y — y')*| and then put x = x, y = y ' ; 
we thus obtain 
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, . 7 T S . . cosh iry la — cos 7 rxla 

y/r - - \m 0 g hm 0 g ^ + cQ ^ w yj a ^ (i + cos wx j a ) 

= — \m log (sec* irxJ2a — sech* iryj2a) 


neglecting constant terms. Transforming this expression we 
obtain 


g— 2 ^/m __ sec 8 ( r y c )i cos - scch 2 {^ 7 r ( r/c )* sin $0}, 

which is the equation of the path of a vortex in a parabolic 
cylinder. 


298. Professor Greenhill 1 has shown that the equation of the 
path of a vortex in a rectangular prism, the origin being at a 
corner, is 

ctn* ( Kxja ) -f ctn 8 ( K'y/b ) = e~ 2 * /w? — 1, 

where 2a, 2b are the sides of the rectangular section ; K/a = K'/b , 
and the functions of x are to mod. k, whilst those of y are to mod. k'. 
He has also solved the same problem when the boundaries are two 
arcs of concentric circles and two radii inclined at an angle 7 r/n. 

Coates 2 has shown how Greenhiirs expression for the current 
function due to a vortex situated in a rectangle may be transformed, 
so as to give the current function due to a vortex in an elliptic 
cylinder. 

299. We shall now find the current function due to a vortex 
outside an elliptic cylinder. 

The method of images is not applicable to problems in which 
the boundary is elliptic, and we shall therefore solve the problem 
by means of conjugate functions. 

Let f, rj be conjugate functions such that x + ty = c cos ({ — irj); 
and let (£', rj') be the co-ordinates of the vortex Q, then if rj be 
the coordinates of any point P of the liquid, 

QP‘=(x-xJ + (y-y y 

= {x + iy- (x + ty')} {x-ty- O' - ty’)} 

- c* (cos (£- itj) - cos (£' - «/){ {cos (f + ty) - cos (£' + it)') } 
= c* {cosh (V + rj) — cos (£' + f) I {cosh (t)' — y) — cos (£' — £)}. 


1 Quart. Journ. vol. xv. p. 25. 


Ibid. xvi. p. 81. 
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Now 

log {cosh (t)' 4 y) - cos (£' 4 f)} 

= logi + 17' + 17 + log {1 - e -v-i+»(r+*)j 4 log {1 - e -i'-i~i(r+t)} 
= log £ + v + V — 22 , w" i €‘" w(t,/4 ' ,j) cos n (£' + f), 

therefore 

log QP = log \c + 77' - 2 , n x { € ” w ^' +,j) cos n (£' 4 f) 


4 € ~n(v-i,) cos n _ £)J ( 25 ), 

This series is always convergent when 77' > 77. We may 
therefore put 

i/r = — m log QP 4 'P ( 26 ), 

where 


V = m 2 , n V w fo-P) (A, cos n£ 4 B u sin wf) 4 m (log \c 4 7/ 4* v — / 8 ). 

Now yfr =0 at the surface where 77 = $. Substituting these 
values of yfr and log QP in ( 26 ), and putting 77 = f 3 t we find 

— A n — 2 €" wtj cos ng' cosh w /3 
— P w = 26 _WT,, sin w|f sinh ?i£; 

therefore 


'P = — 77*2, cos m (£' 4 f) 4 cos n 

4- w (log \c 4- v + v — ft) 

= £m log {cosh (77 4 - v') - cos (f 4 (•')} 

4 log {cosh (77 4 v - 2 / 3 ) - cos (f ' - f)} 4 m log c . . .( 27 ), 
therefore 

,j. = _ i m ]o(r cosh (V - 17) - cos (f - f) 

^ * 0 cosh (77' 4 v — 2 / 3 ) — cos (|f — f) 

To find the curve described by the vortex we must put 77 = 77', 
£ = |f in ( 27 ), whence 

¥ = log o a {cosh 277 — cos 2f } cosh 2 (77 — 78) 
therefore the equation of the path is 

(cosh 277 — cos 2f) cosh 2 (77 — / 3 ) = const. 


For further information respecting the images of vortices, and 
also for other cases of vortex motion in and about elliptic cylinders, 
the reader is referred to the authorities cited below 1 . 


1 Coates, “Vortex motion in and about elliptic cylinders,” Quart. Jour . vol. xv. 
p. 856; vol. xvi. p. 81. Hicks, “On functional images in ellipses,” Quart. Jour . 
vol. xvn. p. 327. 
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On the Method of Inversion. 

300. We shall now explain a method by means of which we 
may derive from any hydrodynamical problem in plane vortex 
motion of which we know the solution, any number of other prob- 
lems with their solutions. 

If P be any point on a plane curve 8, and 0 be any fixed point 
in the plane of S , and if we take another point P' such that 
OP. OP" — a 2 where a is any constant, the locus of P’ is another 
curve, which is called the inverse of S with respect to 0. 

301. Let yfr be the current function due to a rectilinear vortex 
of strength irm situated at any point outside a cylinder whose cross 
section is 8 ; then if R is the distance of any point from the 
vortex, we may put 

yfr = — m log iZ-f'P' (29). 

At the surface S, yfr is a constant which may be taken to be 
zero, also ¥ and its first derivatives must be finite and continuous 
at all points of the liquid, and the derivatives must vanish at infinity. 
Hence ¥ is the potential of the induced charge when the cylinder 
is under the action of an electrified line which coincides with the 
vortex, and which is charged with electricity of line density £ra 
per unit of length. Hence the induced charge on the cylinder is 
equal to — ^ m per unit of length. 

302. Let AP be the cross section of the cylinder, A'P' the 
curve which is the inverse o i AP with respect to 0 ; also let R be 
the electrified wire, which we shall suppose outside AP, yfr the 
potential of the electric field at Q , and a the surface density of 
AP, per unit of length. 



Invert the system with respect to 0, and let the accented letters 
refer to the inverse system. 
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Then 

yfr = — 2JV log PQds — mlogRQ (30). 

Also if yfr' be the potential at Q' due to a charge \m at R\ 
together with a surface density a upon A! P 

yfr' ** — 2 Ja log PQds — m\ogR Q . 

Now 

PQ _0Q PQ_OQ , ds_ __ jls 
PQ ~ OP' RQ ~ OR' OP OP ’ 

Hence if we take a OP' — aOP, so that ads — ads t we obtain 
yfr = — 2 fa (log PQ — log OP) ds — log OQ'fads 

— m (log RQ -b log OQ — log OR) (31). 

But 2 / ads — — m 

and —2 fa log OPds — — potential of R at 0 

= m log OR 

by (30). Substituting in (31) we obtain 

yjr' = — 2 f a log PQds — m log RQ 

= l/r. 

Now yfr is zero at all points within AP, therefore yfr is zero at 
all points without A'P ; hence yjr' is the potential of the electric 
field, when the inverse cylinder is under the action of an electrified 
line situated at a point R' within the inverse cylinder, which is the 
inverse point of R. 

If R is inside AP, R' will be outside A'P\ and the same results 
hold good mutatis mutandis. 

Hence if we know the current function due to any number of 
rectilinear vortices which are situated on one side of a cylinder whose 
cross section is a closed or infinite curve, the method of inversion 
enables us to obtain the solution for a cylinder, whose cross section 
is the inverse curve with respect to any point in the plane of the cross 
section. 

303. We can now prove the following proposition. 

Let £, rj be conjugate functions of x, y such that 

t+W =/{(* + *y)/c} ; 

and let rj l be conjugate functions of x v y v such that 
fi + «?t =/ {a*/ c (^i *“ tyi)} ; let F (f, ?/) be the current function 
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of a liquid bounded externally or internally by the cylinder 77 = 
due to a vortex at any point P of the liquid . Then F (£, y t ) will 
be the current function of a liquid bounded internally or externally 
by the inverse cylinder rj x — due to a vortex situated at a point P x 
which is the inverse of P with respect to the origin. 

If the vortices are replaced by electrified lines, and the cylindrical 
boundaries by conductors, we have shown that if yfr t ^ be the 
current functions due to the two hydrodynamical systems, these 
quantities will be the electric potentials of the two electro-static 
systems ; hence yfr = \fr x . 

Let ( x , y) be the rectangular and (f, 77) the curvilinear coordi- 
nates of any point Q ; and let (x t , y x ), (£, 77J be the coordinates of 
the inverse point Q v Then if a is the constant of inversion, 
x = a*xjr* t y = a*yjr x *, 
therefore x+ ty = a* /(x x — ty x ), 

therefore £ + i Vl =f{a*/c (x x - ty x ) J */{(«+ iy)/c] 

® i 

whence f rj ~ 

Hence if ^ = F(l~, 1 7), then yfr x = 

304. In § 296 we have found an expression for the current 
function due to a vortex between two parallel planes, and by means 
of the preceding proposition we can obtain the current function 
due to a vortex in a liquid which is bounded by two circular 
cylinders. Also if in the expression in § 297 for the path of a 
vortex within a parabolic cylinder we write c/r for rjc y the resulting 
expression will give the path of a vortex in a liquid -bounded 
internally by a cylinder whose cross section is a eardioid. 

The expression for the current function due to a vortex outside 
an elliptic cylinder, is the expression for a vortex within a cylinder 
whose cross section is the inverse of an ellipse with respect to its 
centre or focus ; but in the former case £+*77 = sec* 1 (x + ty)/c f and 
in the latter it equals 2 sec" 1 {( x -f ty)/ 2c j*. 

The expression found by Coates for the current function due to 
a vortex inside an elliptic cylinder, similarly determines the current 
function due to a vortex in a liquid bounded internally by a cylinder 
whose cross section is the inverse of an ellipse with respect to its 
centre or focus. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. If the axis of a hollow vortex be the axis of z % measured 
vertically downwards, the plane of xy being the asymptotic plane 
to the free surface, and if «■ be the atmospheric pressure : prove 
that the equation of the surface at which the pressure is w 4- gpa is 

(a? -f y 2 ) (z-a) = c 8 , 

where c is a constant. 

2. Three rectilinear vortices of equal strengths form the edges 
of an equilateral triangular prism. Prove that they will always 
form the three edges of an equal prism. 

3. The space between two infinite parallel planes distant c 
from each other is filled with water. Half way between the planes is 
placed a rectilinear vortex. Prove that the path of any particle 
of water is given by the equation 

cosh iry /c = A cos ttx/c } 

the axis of x being perpendicular to the planes. 

Prove also that the velocity potential is 

m tan" 1 (sinh iry/c cosec irx/c). 

4. An infinite plane vortex sheet in which the rotation is 
everywhere the same in magnitude and direction exists in an 
infinite mass of liquid ; prove that the resultant velocity at any 
point (x, y , z) is 

q r x f* xdy'dz 

“2W-J- {** + (*-! 

where yz is the plane of the vortex sheet, the axis of z is parallel 
to the axis of molecular rotation, and q is the product of the section 
by the angular velocity for each line. 

Evaluate this integral, and explain the result. 

5. If n rectilinear vortex filaments of equal strengths, be initially 
at the angles of a prism whose base is a regular polygon of n sides, 
show that they will always be so situated, and that each filament 
will describe the circumscribed cylinder with velocity k (n — l)/2a 
where k is the velocity due to each vortex at unit distance and a is 
the radius of the cylinder. Show also that the equation of the 
relative stream lines referred to the radius through a vortex as 
initial line is r 2n — 2aV* cos nd - b ta = 0. 
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6. The space on one side of the concave branch of a rectangular 
hyperbolic cylinder is filled with liquid, and a rectilinear vortex 
exists in the liquid ; prove that it moves in a cylinder having the 
same asymptotic planes as the boundary. 

7. The motion of a liquid in two dimensions is such that the 
vorticity f is constant ; prove that the general functional equation 
of the stream lines is 

4 > (y + ««) + x(y- «*) - K ( x * + y*) = * 

Prove that if the space between one branch of the hyperbola 
x* _ as a 8 and the tangent to its vertex be filled with liquid, it 
will be possible for the liquid to move steadily with constant vor- 
ticity, and find the form of the stream lines. 


8. A mass of liquid whose outer boundary is an infinitely long 
cylinder of radius 6, is in a state of cyclic irrotational motion and is 
under the action of a uniform pressure II over its external surface. 
Prove that there must be a concentric cylindrical hollow whose 
radius a is determined by the equation 
SttWEL = MS, 

where M is the mass of unit length of the liquid, and k is the 
circulation. 


If the cylinder receive a small symmetrical displacement, 
prove that the time of a small oscillation is 


4 




9. A fixed cylinder of radius a is surrounded by incompressible 
homogeneous fluid extending to infinity. Symmetrically arranged 
rouud it as generators on a cylinder of radius c (> a) coaxial with the 
given one, are n rectilinear vortex filaments each of strength m. 
Show that the filaments will remain on this cylinder throughout 
the motion, and will revolve round its axis with angular velocity 
m (n + 1) c 2H + (w — 1 ) a 2n 
2 ttc 2 * c* n - a* n ’ 

and that the velocity of any point P of the fluid is 
mwr"" 1 c" — b n 

7 t * ( r vn — 2 cV” cos n0 + O (r* B — 26V cos n6 + 6 2B ) 1 
where d 2 — be, r is the distance of P from the axis, and 6 is the 
angle between a plane containing P and the axis, and a plane con- 
taining Pand the instantaneous position of any one of the filaments. 
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10. Four straight vortex filaments with alternately positive 
and negative rotations are placed symmetrically within a cylinder 
filled with liquid ; prove that if the motion is steady the distance 
of each filament from the axis of the cylinder is nearly three- 
fifths of the radius of the latter. 

1 1. Prove that three infinitely long straight cylindrical vortices 
of equal strengths will be in stable steady motion, when situated at 
the vertices of an equilateral triangle whose sides are large com- 
pared with the radii of the sections of the vortices; and that if they 
are slightly displaced, prove that the time of a small oscillation 
is the same as that of the time of revolution of the system in its 
undisturbed state. 

12. A straight cylindrical vortex column of uniform vorticity 
f, is surrounded by an infinite quantity of liquid moving irrota- 
tionally which is at rest at infinity ; prove that the difference be- 
tween the kinetic energy included between two planes at right 
angles to the axis of the cylinder and separated by unit distance, 
when the cross section is an ellipse, and when it is a circle of equal 
area A is 

log ( a + b)/2j ab , 

where p is the density of the liquid, and a and b are the semiaxes 
of the ellipse. 

13. Examine the stability of Kirchhoffs elliptic vortex, when 
the cross section of the vortex column is displaced into a curve 
slightly different from an ellipse. 


14. Prove or verify that the current function due to a station- 
ary vortex situated at the centre of an elliptic cylinder, is 

yfr = ~ log 4c 2 sn u sn (u — K) sn v sn {v — K), 

where f + nj = u, f — ir\ = v. 

Prove also that the velocity potential is 


0 = m tair 1 


k' sn (2gg/r) sn (K'rj//3) 
cn ( 2K^/ir ) 


where ft = \ttK' fK is the value r, at the cylindrical boundary ; 
and the functions of £ are to mod. k , and those of q to mod. k\ 
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15. A quantity of liquid whose vorticity is uniform and equal to 
f, and whose external surface is a circular cylinder, surrounds a con- 
centric cylinder of radius a. The external surface is subjected to a 
constant pressure II. Prove that if the inner cylinder be removed, 
the velocity of the internal surface when its radiuB is a, is equal to 

1 / (a 8 -a 2> )(rV~2n/p) 

a V log *Y(a“ + c 2 ) ' 

where i rpc* is the mass of the liquid per unit of length. 

16. If a vortex is moving in a liquid bounded by a fixed 
plane, prove that a stream line can never coincide with a line of 
constant pressure. 

17. If a pair of equal and opposite vortices are situated inside 
or outside a circular cylinder of radius a , prove that the equation 
of the curve described by each vortex is, 

(r 2 — a 2 ) 2 (r 2 sin 2 6 — b 2 ) = 4a*6V sin 2 9 , 
where b is a constant. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


CIRCULAR VORTICES. 

305. A circular vortex ring may be supposed to be made 
lip of a large number of indefinitely thin circular vortex filaments, 
every element of which is rotating with angular velocity o> about 
the tangent to the circle of which the element forms a part. 

We have shown in Chapter IV. that the velocity due to a fine 
vortex filament, is proportional to the magnetic force exerted by 
an electric current, which flows along a fine wire which coincides 
with the vortex ; and it has been shown by Maxwell 1 , that if 
electric currents flow round an anchor ring of small cross section, 
the effect is the same as if the currents were condensed into a 
single one flowing along the central line of the ring. If therefore 
the cross section of the ring is small in comparison with its 
aperture, the effect of the ring upon the irrotationally moving 
liquid by which it is surrounded, will be approximately the same 
as that of a fine vortex filament of equal strength, which coincides 
with the central line of the core. Hence rings of small cross 
section may be approximately regarded as vortex filaments, and 
we may disregard the effects which are due to any deformation 
of the form of the cross section, or to anything which takes place 
within the substance of the ring. We shall thereby greatly sim- 
plify the analysis ; but when we wish to ascertain what goes on 
inside the ring, it will be necessary to employ toroidal functions, 
and the investigation becomes much more complicated. 


1 Electricity and Magnetism, 2nd edition, vol. ix. § 683. 
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306. Let us in the first place confine our attention to a single 
circular vortex of small cross section in an infinite liquid. It is 
clear that the motion is symmetrical with respect to a line passing 
through the centre of the ring and perpendicular to its plane, 
which we shall choose as the axis of z. Hence by § 38 (28), if o> 
be the molecular rotation, Stokes’ current function satisfies the 
equation 

at all points in the interior of the ring. Outside the ring the 
current function satisfies the equation 

d?yfr cpyfr 1 d^r _ 

dz* dm* m dm 


dz * + dm 1 


1 W * 

J — + ^a) = 0, 

m dm 


Putting yjr = ym these equations become 


inside ; and 

<? x' + ^' + I^_x +2a , = 0 

dz' + *r ,+ 

f 

(i) 

__V = n 

dz* dm 1 m dm m* 

(2) 

outside. 




These equations show that y cos 0 is the potential of a distri- 
bution of matter of density o> cos 6 . /Sir, which occupies the same 
portion of space as the vortex ring. 

On account of the smallness of the cross section, co may be 
treated as approximately constant, and y cos ^ will P°- 

tential of a fine circular wire whose density is w cos 6 being 

measured from some fixed point on the ring. 


307. To find this potential, let 0 be the centre of the vortex 
ring, and let the axis of z be perpendicular to the plane of the 



paper; let A be the fixed point on the ring from which 6 is 
measured, and let P be any point whose coordinates are z, w, 6 ; 



SINGLE CIRCULAR VORTEX. 


also let Q be any point on the central line of the vortex whose 
coordinates are z\ a, O ' , then if a be the cross section 

- aaxr f iw+e cos & d& 


a awa [ iir+e cos & d& 

V COS 0 = — I ; 

2 »'• {{z-zj + *' + €? -tea c ostf-e))* 

Putting & — 0 = e, we obtain 


^ acoa f 2ir (cos 0 cos € — sin 0 sin e) de 

Y cos 0 — - — — v 

2ttJ 0 Uz - z'Y + w* + a 5 - 2wa cos e) 


^ •/ o {(z - z'y + w’ 1 + 
The second integral vanishes, whence 


. a (DVT a f 

*=**=____ j 


COS € d€ 


7r » {(2 — £) a + er 2 4- a* — 2«racos e} s 
which determines the value of i/r at any point outside the vortex 

308 We can now determine the motion of the vortex 
Putting 


(3) becomes 


Putting 


]fi _ o 


+ -* m r'V(way Jo (1 _ k , cos , v)i " 
* o-wtt" 1 (era)* {2 OF' - XT)/*' - At'jF} 


f ** 2 cos 2 77 - 1 


(7=2 (jF' — E)/k — k F, m — aw, 
where m is the strength of the vortex, we obtain 
yfr —m (era)* TJ fir 

At the surface of the vortex ring, z and «r are very nearly 
equal to z and a respectively, hence k' is very nearly equal to 
unity , whence if L — log 4/k , we have approximately 1 

F' = L + $k* (X- 1), 

JF«l+*tf(X-*), 

therefore (7 = Z - 2 + JA, 2 (A — 1) 

Alan /lOF U\ 


f _ 1 dy _ ffc fu> 

nr dvr 7 r V er 


/ er \c?er 2er 
m /a rf(7 

'TT VT dz 


Cayley, Elliptic Functions p 54 
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Now 


_ (z - zj + (m- a y 
* ~>-<) a + (*r + a)*’ 


whence if e be the radius of the cross section of the ring, we have 
approximately at the surface of the ring 


And 


e dk _ 2 a (ct — a) — dk_z — z 

2 a* dvr 4a*e ’ dz 2 ae 






Therefore u = — -p- — ~ (L — })} ■ 
tt ( e 4a v 2 'j 


2ae 


When z=z\ u = 0, hence the radius of the ring remains in- 
variable. 

toir-a)-* » (I _ 2) 
4a e 27ra 


. . m(2a 3e /r q J 

Again « — 


In order to obtain the velocity of translation of the ring we 
must put tx — a, and we obtain 




m 

27ra 


(‘•T-0 


( 5 ), 


which shows that the ring moves forward in the direction of the 
cyclic motion through its aperture with constant velocity. 

By § 61 every element of the vortex produces a velocity at the 
centre of the ring which is equal to mds^Tra 2 ; hence the velocity 
at the centre is equal to m/a = 7re 2 aj/a. 

Hence an isolated circular vortex in an infinite liquid moves 
without sensible change of size in a direction which is perpendicu- 
lar to its plane, with a constant velocity, which is small compared 
with that of the liquid in the immediate neighbourhood of its 
central line, but large compared with the velocity of the liquid at 
the centre of the ring. 


309. Let us now consider the motion of two parallel circular 
vortices whose centres lie on the axis of z. If the directions of 
molecular rotation are the same in both, the effect of the hinder- 
most vortex on the one in advance, will be to increase the radius 
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and retard the velocity of the latter ; whilst the effect of the fore- 
most vortex upon the one in the rear, will be to diminish the 
radius and increase the velocity of the latter. Hence the hinder- 
most ring will overtake and shoot through the foremost; after 
which the circumstances will be reversed, and the one which is 
now in the rear will overtake and shoot through the one in 
advance. 

310. If the directions of rotation are in opposite directions 
the rings will either recede from, or advance towards one 
another. If the former is the case the radii of each ring will 
diminish, whilst the converse will be the case if the rings are 
advancing towards one another. In the latter case the velocity 
of approach continually diminishes whilst the radii of the rings 
increase; also if the vortices are of equal size and strength, 
there will be no flux across a fixed plane parallel to them and 
bisecting the distance between them, and we may therefore 
remove one of the vortices and substitute for it a rigid plane 
boundary. Hence the motion of a vortex which is moving in a 
liquid towards or from a fixed rigid plane, is obtained by 
substituting for the plane a second vortex of equal size and 
opposite strength, which is the image of the first with respect 
to the plane. 

311. We shall now determine the image of a circular vortex 
in a sphere 1 . 



We shall in the first place show that every element ds of a 
vortex ring within the sphere, together with a corresponding 


1 Lewis, Quart. Jcum. vol. xvi. p. 338. 
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element ds without the sphere, which occupies the position of 
the electrical image of ds, will produce over the surface of the 
sphere a velocity which is everywhere tangential, provided certain 
other conditions are satisfied. 

Let 0 be the centre of the sphere, and let BB', CC' be the two 
elements, m, m their strengths, and let the plane in which they 
lie be the plane of xy. Since OB . OC = OB' . 0(7', the angle 
ACB = AB'C' = ABO ultimately, whence AC — AB. 

Let OC be the axis of BP = r , CP=r\ 0B=f \ 0C=f , 
ABC = 0, also let 0 and 7 be the angles which the planes APB 
and APC respectively make with the plane xy. 

Let (x, y, z) be the coordinates of P, and u , v, w the 
velocities at P: then by § 61 if the two vortex elements at B and 
C are parts of complete filaments 

27 tu — mr~ 2 ds sin B sin 0 sin 0 4 - mV"* ds sin C sin 7 sin 0, 

27 tv = — mr ” 2 ds sin B sin 0 cos 0 4 mV ' -2 ds sin C sin 7 cos 0, 

27 tw = — mr' J ds sin B cos 0 4 - mV'" 2 ds sin C cos 7 . 

But 

z = r sin B sin 0 = r sin C sin 7 , 

(a? — f) sin 0 — y cos 0 — z cot 0, 

(f — x) sin 0 — y cos 0 = z cot 7 . 

Therefore 

27tm = (rar -3 ds 4 - mV ” 8 ds') 2 sin 0, 

27rfl = ( — mr " 3 efo 4 - mV '” 3 rfs') £ cos 0 , 

27rw = ( - mr ” 8 ds cot 0 4 mr " 3 ds' cot 7 ) £. 

In order that there may be no flux across the sphere, wo 
must have at the surface 

ux 4 - vy 4 wz = 0. 

Therefore 

mr ” 8 ds (x sin 0 — y cos 0 — z cot 0) 

4 - mV '” 8 cfe' (x sin 0 4 y cos 0 4 z cot 7 ) = 0, 

whence m/r “ 8 ds = — rnf'r~ a ds'. 

But ds/f=ds'/f and (r/r ') 2 =/// = (//a) 2 , where a is the 
radius of the sphere ; therefore 

»V/= - m Wf- 
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Hence the molecular rotations of the two vortex elements must 
be in opposite directions, and their strengths must vary inversely 
as the square roots of the distances of the two elements from the 
centre of the sphere. Now along each ring m is constant, also 
since f/f = (//a)*,/ must be constant, and therefore each vortex 
ring must lie on a sphere concentric with the sphere which forms 
the boundary of the liquid. 

312. We have shown in § 62 that the velocity potential at 
any point due to a fine vortex is equal to — raA/27r, where A is 
the solid angle subtended by the vortex at the point. When the 
vortex is circular, this solid angle may be easily expressed in a 
series of spherical harmonics 1 , and we may thus obtain the 
expressions for the component velocities in the form of a series. 
This method of proceeding is especially useful, when we desire to 
obtain the effect of a vortex at a point very distant from it, for in 
this case a few terms of the series will be sufficient. 

We could also apply this method to find the velocity potential 
due to a vortex situated outside a fixed sphere, but the preceding 
investigation shows that the series representing the image will 
not be the velocity potential of a single vortex unless the original 
vortex lies on a concentric sphere ; when this is not the case, the 
image will consist of a hydrodynamical system of more or less 
complexity, which will be dependent on the form and position of 
the original vortex ring. 

In considering the motion of two vortices we have supposed 
that their planes are parallel, and that their centres lie on a 
straight line which is perpendicular to their planes. For the 
discussion of the motion of two vortex rings whose planes are not 
parallel, we must refer the reader to Part II. of Prof. J. J. Thomsons 
Motion of Vortex Rings. 


1 Ferrers, Spherical Harmonics , ch. in. Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, 
vol. ii. oh. xiv. 
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Vibrations of a Circular Vortex Ring \ 

313. The vibrations to which a vortex ring may be subject, 
may be divided into two classes, vibrations which involve a deform- 
ation of the surface of the ring, without any deformation of the 
central line ; and vibrations which involve a deformation of the 
central line as well as a deformation of the surface of the ring. 

A complete investigation of the stability of a vortex which is 
in a state of steady motion or kinetic equilibrium, would involve 
the consideration of the problem in its most general form. When 
however the cross section of the ring is small in comparison with 
its aperture, we may without sensible error treat these two kinds 
of vibrations separately. We shall therefore in the present section 
confine our attention to vibrations involving a deformation of the 
central line alone, and shall neglect deformations of the surface. 
In the closing portion of this Chapter, we shall suppose that the 
central line retains its circular form, and investigate what may be 
called fluted vibrations , that is to say vibrations which consist of 
trains of waves travelling over the surface of the ring, whose crests 
are circles parallel to the central line. 

314. Let a be the radius of the central line when the ring is 
undisturbed, ? its distance from the origin ; and let x> y\ / be 
rectangular, and m', yfr, z cylindrical coordinates of any point on 
the central line during the disturbed motion ; also let x, y, } + f 
be rectangular, and w, 0 f j + £ be cylindrical coordinates of any 
point of space. Let 

= a + cos n\jr, z' = } + y H cos nyfr (6), 

where in the beginning of the disturbed motion, a ni y n are small 
functions of the time, whose squares and products may be neglected. 
Then 

x — w' cos yfr, y' = m sin yfr f 

whence 

dx'/dyfr = — a sin yfr — a n (cos nyfr sin yfr -f n sin nyfr cos yfr) | 
dy'/dyfr = a cos yfr + ar n (cos nyfr cos yfr — n sin nyfr sin yfr) > . . . (7). 
dz/dyfr = — ny n sin nyfr ) 

1 J. J. Thomson, Phil, Trans . 1882, and Motion of Vortex Rings, Part I. 
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Let r be the distance between the points (a?, y, J + f) and 
(x\ y' y z’) } also let f ' = f — 7» cos nyfr, then 

r* = nr* + 'ZC' fs + f* 8 — 2mm' COS (yjr — 0). 

Now r“® can evidently be expanded in a series of cosines of 
multiples of yfr — By we may therefore put 

r” 8 = C 0 -f C x cos (yfr ■— 0) -f C m cos m (yfr — 0), 

where the (7 s are functions of tar, or', f'. Since yfr enters into f' 
in the forms a n cos nyfr, y n cos nyfr, the terms in the (7 s which 
involve will be small quantities, whence if 

{nr* + a* + f* — 2 rartt COS (\/r - 0)}~* = J. 0 -f ^ COS (yfr — 0) 

+ A m cos m(yfr — 0) +...(8), 

we shall have 

°m = A m + ®« C0S ~ 2? dtf) 7 “ COS 

In the present investigation f will be a small quantity, and we 
may therefore neglect the last term, we thus obtain 

rl A 

C m = A m+ ^ an cosn1r (9). 


315. We must now calculate the velocity due to the vortex 
during the disturbed motion. 

By § 61 the velocity parallel to a? of a vortex of strength m is 



Substituting the values of z — £ &c. in terms of yfr and neglect- 
ing squares of small quantities, the term in brackets becomes 


fa cos yjr + nyy u sin n\jr 

+ iujn {(w - 1) cos (n -f 1) yfr — (n + 1) cos (n — 1) ^r}. 

Since every term of this expression is small, we may write A 
for C in the expression for r” 8 , whence remembering that 



cos nyfrdyfr = 0 or 7 r 


according as m is unequal or equal to n, we obtain 
u = \m \£aA l cos 0 

4- {(» - 1) A n+l cos (n + 1) 6 - (n 4 1) A H . t cos (n - 1) $} 

4 £ nwy n A„ {cos (n — 1) 0 — cos (n 4 1) 0}] (10). 
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The velocity parallel to y is 



The term in brackets 
= Ja sin yfr — nxy n sin nyfr 

+ %ay H {(w - 1) sin (n + 1) ^ + (n + 1) sin (n - 1) , 

whence 

v = \£aA x sin 0 

+ i«7» {(^ - 1) A n +i 8 ^ n (n + 1) + (n + 1) A n , _ x sin (n - 1) 6} 

— \nmy n A n {sin (n+ 1) 0 + sin (n — 1) 0}] (11). 

The velocity parallel to z is 


w 


m ( 2ir 1 (/ dx , dy * , 

= ^l 0 A {y ~ y) ^-( X - X) dir\ d +- 


The expression in brackets is equal to 
a* — a (x cos y/r + y sin yfr) 

-f 2aa n cos nyfr — iya n {(?& + 1) sin (n 4- 1) yjr -f (n — 1) sin ( n — 1) yfr] 
— \xOL n {(71 + 1) COS (72 + 1) t/t — (n — 1) COS (n — 1) 

Since the first two terms are not multiplied by any small 
quantity, we must not put A for C in the value of r -8 by which 
these terms are multiplied, but must employ the value of C given 
by (9); whence on integration 

the 1st term = £raa 2 (2 A 0 + ^- n a n cos n0 ^ , 

the 2nd term 

= — \ mA^atn — J max r u n | < ~ ^ +1 cos (w + 1) 0 + cos (n — 1) 0 1 


- i mayi u {' 
and the other terms 


dA„ 


da 


1 sin (ti + 1) 0 — 


dA 




i) «}. 


« \m [2 aa n A n cos n0 

~ hy*n {(» + l ) A «+, sin (« + 1) 6 + (» - !) A n -1 sin ( M - !) 0} 
- \ X<X K j(n 4 1) cos (n + 1) 0 - (n - 1) 4„_, cos (n - 1) 0}]. 


Collecting our results we obtain 
w — \m T 2A Q a* — azsrA l 


+ {2il n a + [(n - 1) A n _ x — (ti + 1) A n+l ]\ a n cos n0 



( 12 ). 
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316. Having obtained the values of the velocities we can now 
find the values of ol % , y n . 

If e be the radius of the cross section (which is supposed to be 
very small) the equations of the surface of the ring are 


-or = a + a n cos nd + e cos <f> (13), 

z ~ ? + 7 n 008 n & + e sin <j> (14). 


By § 12, if F(w , 0 , <f> } t) be the equation of a surface which 
always contains the same elements of fluid, 


dF dF 

lt + R d^ +{ 


dF , ~dF_ n 
d6 + ® d<f>~°’ 


where R is the velocity along «r, and ®, <I> are the angular 
velocities in the directions in which these quantities increase. 


Applying this to (13) we obtain 

a n cos nQ — R — m n ® sin nO — e& sin <f> = 0. 

If the motion were undisturbed ® would be zero, hence in the 
beginning of the disturbed motion ® must be a small quantity ; 
the third term is consequently of the second order and may there- 
fore be neglected. We thus obtain 

R = a n cos n0 — e<P sin <f> (15). 

But 

R = u cos 0 + v sin 0 

= \m [&A l + £a 7 „ {(n - 1) A n+1 - (n + 1) -4.J cos nff]... (16), 

by (10) and (11). In this expression J = y n cosn# -he sin <f > ; also 
the values of the A’s must be obtained from (8) by putting 

= a + a n cos n0 -f e cos 0 

and giving to f the above value. Let S n denote the value of A n 
at the surface of the undisturbed vortex, that is when a n = 7 * = 0. 
Then by proceeding in the same manner as in the case of equation 
(9), we see that 

A . = <*. cos nd (17). 

But since each of the A’s is multiplied by a small quantity in 
(16), we may put & for A, and we thus obtain 

R=\m [a/S^ (y n cos n0 + e sin <f>) 

+ W. {(* - 1) s n +, - ( n + 1) cos ne l 


(18). 
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Equating coefficients of cos nd and sin <f> in the two values of R 
given by (15) and (18) we obtain 

d tt = imay n [S t + \[{n - 1) 8 n+l - (n - 1) S n J] (19). 

= — \ma 8 t (20). 

Again, the condition that (14) should be always composed of 
the same elements of fluid, is 


dF . dF ~ dF dF 
* +<“’-»* +e 35 ■’•♦sT 0 - 

whence 

w = } + 7 n cos 7&0 + cos (21). 

Equating the right-hand side of this equation to the value of w 
given by (12), we obtain 

£ m ^2A 0 a s - avrA x + {2 A n a + £*r[(n~ 1) A M —(n +l)-4 tt _J} a n cos n0 

+ |“ ~da £ (4*. + -O} cos **] =5+7. cos nfl 

+ e<£cos <£...(22). 

Since the last two terms on the left-hand side are multiplied 
by a n , we may put tsr = a, A n = S n ; but in the first two terms 
which are not multiplied by a small quantity, we must substitute 
for A n .its value from (17), and for -sr its value from (13). Making 
these substitutions and equating coefficients we obtain 

} = Jma* (2S 0 — S t ) (23), 

4> = — %ma8 1 (24). 

7. - inww, j^2S. - S, + 1 i(. - 1) S_, - (» + 1) S w i 

+ “ * < s ~ + M + * L «- «4- (25 >- 


317. We must now calculate the S*8. From (8) it follows 
that if we put 

w = a + e cos <£, f = e sin <f> t 2 maq = tzr 8 + a 8 + f 8 , 

then 

5. = — i— , r 2/Sf 0 = — - — , r — ** 

7T (2o-a) f J o (q — cos 0)* t r (2w(x) f o (g — cos 0)* 

Since e is very small, ^ is nearly equal to unity, and we there- 
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fore require the values of the preceding integrals, when q is nearly 
equal to unity. Let 

__ 1 r 2 " 1 cos nddO ^ —If 2 " cos n 0d0 
, (q-cosff) 1 ’ » (q-cosff)*' 

From § 277, it appears that b n is a zonal toroidal function of 
the second kind ; also since c n = — 2dbjdq t it follows from § 273 
(55) and § 275 that 

*.= 5 ^-1 (A-&.J (26). 


and that 




In order to find the value of b n when q is nearly equal to unity, 


K = <f>(qnog i ^~ T) + f(q). 

Substituting in (27) we obtain 

a— 

In these equations put x — q — 1, and they become 

»(2+«)^ +2(1 +x)g -(»■-*)*-{> (28), 

*g + .<2 + «)^ + 2(l + «)§-(»'-l) + -0,..(29). 

In order to solve (28), assume = Sa m £c w , and we obtain 

__ n 8 — £ — m (m + I) 

«» + i 2 (m+ lj* 

whence 

+ j> ( --y> g)V i.., 30) . 


= o 0 P (say). 

Putting we obtain from (29) 

a 2 — I — m fm+ 1) 

» -B- * l r* _ 


2 (in + 1)" ta + l 0 -^ 
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whence 


ir = a „P - 2 aX (l + *+••• s) (n ’ " (W ’ "I)- 


-K-(— 


and therefore 6 n = a„P log Y$(jf+ 1 ) + ^ (32). 

By § 273 (56) 

4gnqb n = (2 n - 1) + (2n + 1) 6 n+1 . 

Hence when q is nearly equal to unity, this equation may be 
written, 

4 nb H = (2n - 1) 6.., + (2n + 1) 6. +1 , 
the solution of which is 

&.-C + <7(l + J + ... s J- I ) 

= (7 + C'f(n) (33). 

Therefore b t = C + (7', 

26„ = C'- 

Therefore 6. = 26 0 + (6, - 2 &„)/(») (34). 

xt i r 

Now 2o 0 = — 7 ,. 

TT i 0 V (9 - C0S ^) 


= I f 2 " 
0 wj 0 


- 2 r fc . = _i 

*■ V(? + i)J<, (i _ A?* cos 2 *) 4 ’ * +1 

4 /■*' _ d$_ 

7r V(? 4- 1) J o (1 — fc 5 sin 5 <£)^ 

4 4 

ttV(9 + 1) 

= _^l og ^I_ 

7T lo ° 16(9 + 1) 

approximately. Also 

j _ 1_ f 2 ’ cos 0 rff? 

7r ‘' o (q — cos d )* 

= - — V(9 + 1) f* (1 - fc" sin 5 £) J d<f> + 2b t q 
* J 0 

= - 4 V2/ir + 26 0 , 

approximately ; whence (34) becomes, 

6„ = - ^- 2 log -J ? - "- 1 - 1^? /(») (35). 

7T ° 16 (</ + 1) 7 T J K ' K 1 
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Since x is very small we may put x = 0 in the expressions for 
<f> (x) and y/r (x), and (32) becomes, 

( 86 >- 

Comparing (35) and (36) we obtain 
a 0 = - n/2/7t, 

9 9 = -4i/2f(n)/ir. 

If <r n denote the sum of the reciprocals of the first n natural 
numbers, 

But it is shown in Boole’s Finite Differences, 2nd edition , p. 93 
that <r n — *577215 + log n + 2 ~ l n~ x — 12 _1 n"*, 

whence 

f(n) = *288607 + log 2n - i log n + (tey'n* (37), 

and we obtain from (32) 

b n = {1 + J (n* - J) *} {log 16 (2 + x)/x - 4/(n)} 

+ \/27r _l x (n* — J). . .(38), 

and therefore from (26) 

c n = j2w 1 [2jx - (n*-i) (log 16 (2 + x)/x - 4/(n)} - n 2 - j]...(39). 
Hence we finally obtain 

<S.=[2/«-(n‘— i){log 16 (2-\-x)/x—4f («)} — n. s — f]/27r(wa)*...(40), 
where x = q — 1 = {(ra- — a)* + £*) /2cra. 

318. We can now complete the solution of the equations of 
§ 316. At the surface of the ring vr — a = e cos <f>, £ = 0 sin <f>, 
whence x — e*/2a % , (2 + x)/x = 4a 2 /e®, 

and therefore 

S n = [4a 2 /e 2 - (n* — J) (log 64 a*/e % - 4/(n)} - n 2 — f ]/27 ra 8 , 

and 

2$ 0 = (4a 2 /e 2 + i log 8a/e — \)/2ira z . 

Substituting the values of S n and 8 0 in (23) and (24) we obtain 

l = m (log Sa/e - l)/27ra (41), 

= - m(4a 2 /e 2 - f log 8a/e + j)/47ra 2 
or since m = 7ra>e 2 , 

q> = — a> + f m % a* (log Sa/e — £ ), 


( 42 ). 
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Equation (41) gives the velocity of translation of the ring, and 
agrees with the expression previously obtained in (5). The angu- 
lar velocity of the liquid at the surface of the ring is given by (42). 

319. In order to obtain the equations for determining the 
small oscillations, we must substitute the value of S n in (19) and 
(25). Putting 

L = m (log Sa/e — 2/(n) — £]/2 t ra 2 (43), 

we shall after reduction obtain 

< = ~«'Ly„, (44), 

the solution of which is 

a n = A cos {Ln V(w a — 1) t 4* /3}, 

7 n = An 1 — 1) sin {Ln — 1) t -f /8}. 

These equations show that a circular vortex ring is stable for 
all displacements of its central line, and that the period of oscilla- 
tion is 27r/Zn \/(n* — 1). 

Now e is a small quantity and therefore if n is not very large, 
log 8 a/e will be large compared with 2/ (n) + and the period of 
oscillation is approximately equal to 

47 rV/mw >v/(n 2 — 1) log 8a/e. 

But if n is so large that ne is comparable with a, we must 
substitute for f(n) its value from (37), and we obtain 
L = m (log 2a/ne — 1*077 2)/27ra 2 . 

Since n is large, we may write n 8 for n 8 — 1, hence if l— 2ira/n 
the period of vibration becomes 

l* (log l/ire - T0772)- 3 (W)“’. 

The transverse vibrations of a rectilinear vortex have been 
investigated by Sir W. Thomson 1 , who finds that when Ije is 
large, the period of oscillation is equal to 

P (log J/ir* ~ '3272)" 1 (W)" 1 , 

which approximately agrees with the preceding expression. 

If the displacement had been represented by the equations 

-bt' = a + 0 L n cos nyfr -f fi n sin nyjr, z’ = ? + y n cos nyfr + S n sin wsfr, 

it could have been shown in a similar manner that # n , S n satisfy 
the same equations as a n , y n . 


1 Phil. Mag. Sep. 1880, p. 167. 
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Linked Vortices. 

320. The subject of linked vortices has been elaborately 
discussed by Prof. J. J. Thomson in Part IIL of his Motion of 
Vortex Rings , to which the reader must be referred for complete 
information on the subject. In the present section we shall 
confine ourselves to the discussion of the simple case of two 
vortices of equal strengths. 

We have shown in § 291, that when two rectilinear vortices 
are situated at a distance from one another which is large 
in comparison with the linear dimensions of the cross sections 
of either, their cross sections will retain an approximately 
circular form ; and the vortices will revolve about their common 
centre of inertia with angular velocity (m + m') / tt<F, where 
m, m are the strengths of the vortices and d is the shortest 
distance between them. Hence if the motion is steady the angular 
velocity must be approximately constant, and therefore d must be 
constant. 

If we consider two linked vortices whose shortest distance is 
small in comparison with the radii of their apertures, but large in 
comparison with the linear dimensions of the cross sections of 
either of them, the action of one vortex upon the other so far as it 
affects the form of the cross section of the other, will be approxim- 
ately the same as that of two rectilinear vortices. Hence in order 
that the cross sections of the two linked vortices may retain an 
approximately circular form, we must suppose them linked in such 
a manner that the above conditions are satisfied. When the 
vortices are of equal strengths, this may be effected by supposing 
them wound round an anchor ring, the radius of whose cross 
section is small compared with the radius of its aperture, in such a 
manner that there are always portions of the two vortices at 
opposite extremities of a diameter of the cross section of the 
anchor ring. If we wind a piece of string n times round a curtain 
ring, and tie the ends together; and then wind another piece of 
string n times round the ring in the same direction as the first, so 
that the shortest distance between every point on one of the strings 
from the other string is a diameter of the cross section of the ring, 
and tie the ends of the latter together; we shall have an exact 
representation of the manner of linking. 
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It is also evident that the number of windings must not exceed 
a certain number which depends on the dimensions of the cross 
sections of the vortices and the anchor ring, and also upon the 
radius of the latter, otherwise the shortest distance might not be 

the diameter of the cross section of the ring. Moreover one or 

more vortices twisted round an anchor ring a great number of 
times would approximate to a vortex sheet, and the motion would 
be unstable. 

321. We shall now consider the small oscillations of two 
equal vortices wound r times round an anchor ring. 

Let the equations of the two vortices when undisturbed, be 
nr = a + cos rO, z =1 + %d cos rd , 

nr = a — \d cos rO , z — cos rd , 

and let these equations when the vortices are disturbed, be 
nr = a + 2a w cos nd, z = ? -f Xy n cos nd , 

nr = a + 2a' n cos nd , z = ? + Xy n cos nd. 

Also let A n , S n be the quantities denoted by these letters in 
§ 316, due to the action of the first vortex upon itself ; and let A' n , 
S' n be the values of these quantities, due to the action of the first 
vortex on the second. 

From (18) it follows that the velocity in the direction of the 
radius due to the first vortex at a point on the second vortex, 
consists of a series of terms of the type 

W [S'V. + K {(» - 1) S'. +I - (n + 1) cos n6. . .(45). 

The value of S' n is given by (40) in terms of x ; in the present 
case x is approximately equal to cf J /2a 2 , where d is the diameter of 
the cross section of the anchor ring on which the vortices lie and 
which is therefore a small quantity. Also if we suppose that n is 
not sufficiently large for f ( n ) to be comparable with log 8a/ d, 
it follows that if the largest terms only are retained, the above 
expression for the velocity 

* m (47ra*y l [(4a*/d* — f log 8a/ d) y n 

— {4a*/d* + 2 (n“ - J) log 8 a/d] y n ] cos nd . . .(46). 

From (43) and (44) it follows that the velocity along the radius 
vector due to the action of the second vortex upon itself 

= — mn* (27 ra 2 )" 1 y n cos nd log 8a/e (47). 
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Since we suppose that e is small compared with a n> it follows 
from (15) that the velocity of the second vortex along the radius 
vector is approximately equal to a n cos nd, whence equating these 
values of the radial velocity we obtain 

a' n = ra [(4a 2 /d* — f log Sa/d — 2n* log 8 a/e) y n 

- (4a 2 / d* + 2 (n 2 - J) log Sa/d } 7 n ]/47ra 2 ...(48). 

From (12) it follows that the portion of the velocity parallel to 
z of the second vortex, which is due to the first is, 

w = \m [2 A' 0 a* — a vs A \ 

+ {2-S> + Ja [(« - 1) S' n . t - (» + 1) S' n+1 ]J a n cos nd] 

+ W ^ Wn - i + -S',.,)} «. cos ne. 

Now at the second vortex 
2-d' 0 a 2 — avsA\ = a 2 (2 S' Q -S\)- S\aoL n cos nd 

+ a* ~(2S\-S\)a n cosn6, 

also 2S' 0 — 8\ = (log Sa/d — \)/n ra 8 , 

and d (2 S\ — S\)/dvs = — |7r _1 a" 4 log Sa/d, 

retaining the most important term only ; whence the value of w 
approximately is, 

w — m (log Sa/d — l)/2i ra 

— ra (47 ra 2 ) -1 [(4a 2 /cP + J log Sa/d) a n 
+ {4 a 2 /d* + 2 (n 2 — J) log 8a/d} aj cos nd. 

By (41) and (44) the velocity parallel to z of the second vortex 
due to itself is 

ra (log 8 a/e — 1 )/2ira -f rn (27ra 2 / -1 (w 2 — 1) a' n cos nd log Sa/e. 

The resultant velocity parallel to z of the second vortex is the 
sum of these two expressions ; but by (21) this velocity is also 
equal to 

? + 7 * cos n 0> 

whence equating coefficients in these two expressions, we obtain 
} — m (log 64 a'/de — 2)/2wa , 

y n = ra [2 {2 a 2 /d 2 + (n 2 — £) log 8a/ d] <x n 

— {4 a 2 /ci 2 + § log Sa/d — 2 (n 2 — 1) log Sa/e] at'J/47ra 2 ...(49). 
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322. Let 

L — m (4 a*/<P — $ log 8a/d - 2w 8 log 8a/e)/ 4wa*, 

M=m {2a* [d * -f (n* — f ) Jog 8a/d}/2Tra*, 

P = ra {4a*/d* + f log 8a/c£ — 2 (n 2 — 1) log 8a/e}/4ira*, 

Q = m {2a*/d t + (ft 2 — i) log 8a/d}/27ra*, 
and we obtain from (48) and (49) 

« » = Wn - -^7„. 7 » = Q«„ - Pa'„. 

Similarly it can be shown that 

“„ = £%. 7« = Q a '„ - -Pa„, 

whence 

+ -M) (?'. - 7»). 7 » - 7. = “ + Q) ~ ® J. 

therefore 

a — a„ = 2A cos (/*£ + f) 

in — 7« = ~ 2-^/* + ilf)"' 1 sin (/*£ + e) 

where 

fi* = (L + M) (. P + Q ) 

= (m^ira*)* (8a 2 /P + (2n 2 - 3) log 8a/d - 2 m 2 log 8a/eJ 

x (8a 2 /^* + (2n 2 + 1) log 8 a/d — 2 (n 2 - 1) log 8a/e ] . . .(51). 
Again, 

+ «„ = (L-M) ( 7 ',, + 7 „), 7. + 7» = - (-P - Q) (7» + 7.). 

whence 

a' n -f a n — 2P cos (z>£ + e) | 

i n + 7 n = — 2Bv ( L - M )" 1 sin (itf -I- e')J 

where 

v* — (L — M) (P-Q) 

= (m/27ra 2 ) 2 (log 64 a*lde)* n 2 (n* — 1). 

Therefore 

v= m ftira*)" 1 n (?i 2 — 1)* log 64a* I de (53) 

= 7 ? (n* - 1)* 7/a 


nearly if 7 be the velocity of translation of the vortex ; we there- 
fore finally obtain 

0L n = A cos (fit + e) 4- B cos ( vt *f e) 
a n * — A cos (/it -f e) 4- B cos (z/£ 4- c') 

= — Afi(L + M)“ l sin (fit + e) — Bp (L—M )" 1 sin (itf+e' ) 
y n = ^.^(L-f-il/J^sin^ + e) — Bv (L— M)~ x sin (vt + e) 
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Equations (51) and (53) show that p and v are both real, and 
therefore the steady motion we have been considering is both 
possible and stable ; also fi is much greater than v, and therefore 
the motion consists of a quick vibration whose period is 27 t//l 6 and 
a slow vibration whose period is 2ir!v. 

323. In the problem we have been considering, we have 
supposed the vortices wound r times round an anchor ring, and 
that the equation of its projection on the plane of the ring during 
the disturbed motion is 

•or =ss a -f 2ar n cos nO. 

Of the terms a n , the quantity a r is the most important, since its 
maximum value is the other terms denote small sinuosities 
and are very much less than a r . Now (54) shows that if any of 
the quantities ot n ... are initially zero, and the vortex suffers no 
external disturbance, they will remain zero throughout the motion, 
and the motion of the vortex will be giveil by (54), r being written 
for n ; also if the rings are initially placed so that, 

a r = - a 'r = id ; 7, = — y' r = id, 

we see from (52) that Z? = D = 0, and therefore the slow vibrations 
will not be excited unless the ring suffers some external disturb- 
ance. 

324. The preceding investigation shows that two vortices of 
equal strengths linked round an anchor ring in the manner described 
in § 320 are stable ; Prof. Thomson has also shown that two linked 
vortices may be stable when their strengths are unequal , but the 
manner of linking is not the same in the two cases. 

When the vortices are of unequal strengths m , m ! they must 
be linked in the following manner 1 : 

“ Describe an anchor ring whose mean radius of aperture is a, 
and the radius of whose transverse section is md/(m + ra') ; then 
the central line of vortex core of the vortex of strength m will 
always lie on the surface of this anchor ring. Describe another 
anchor ring with the same circular axis, and the same radius of 
aperture as the first, but with a transverse section of radius 
mdj(rn 4* mf ) ; then the central line of vortex core of the vortex ring, 
whose strength is m', will always lie on the surface of this anchor 


1 Motion of Vortex Rings, p. 88. 
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ring ; and will be so situated with respect to the first vortex ring 
that if we take a transverse section of the anchor ring, and if C be 
the common centre of the two circular sections, P and Q the points 
where the central lines of the vortex rings cut the plane of section, 
then P, C, Q will be in one straight line and G will be between P 
and Q. If we imagine the circular axis of the anchor rings to 
move forward with a certain velocity V, and the circular axes of 
the vortex rings to rotate round it with a certain angular velocity 
which depends upon their strengths and dimensions, we shall get a 
complete representation of the motion.” 

325. A similar method might be employed to investigate the 
steady motion of a number of linked vortices, but if the number of 
vortices exceed a certain limit the steady motion will be unstable. 
For if we suppose for simplicity that the vortices are of equal 
strengths, and are linked round an anchor ring, the system will 
approximate to a vortex sheet if the number of vortices be large ; 
and since the cross section of the anchor ring is small compared with 
the radius of its aperture, such a vortex sheet may be approxim- 
ately regarded as a cylindrical vortex sheet, and we have shown in 
the previous chapter that such a vortex sheet is unstable. For 
the purpose of investigating this question, Prof. Thomson has 
examined the stability of a number of rectilinear vortices of equal 
strengths arranged at equal distances round the circumference of a 
circle, and he finds that the steady motion of six or any less 
number of vortices is stable, but that seven vortices are unstable ; 
whence it is inferred that if less than seven vortices are linked 
round an anchor ring so as to cut any cross section in the angular 
points of a regular polygon, the system is stable, but if there are 
more than six vortices the system is unstable 1 . 


Vortex Rings of Finite Section *. 

326. In the preceding investigations we have regarded the 
cross section of the ring as indefinitely small, and have taken no 
account of what goes on inside the ring; we shall now suppose 
that the cross section though small in comparison with the 
aperture of the ring is finite, and we shall investigate the motion 
of the rotationally moving liquid of which the ring is composed. 

1 For the motion of vortices in a gas, see Chree, Mens. Math. vol. xvii. p. 105. 

* Hicks, Phil. Tram. 1884 and 1885. 
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For the sake of greater generality we shall suppose that the 
liquid constituting the ring is of different density from the liquid 
surrounding it, and that iu the surrounding liquid there is a 
circulation additional to that produced by the filaments of which 
the ring is composed ; but it will be assumed that the pressure at 
a distance from the ring is sufficient to prevent the formation of 
a hollow, and the conditions for this will be found. 

Let p be the density of the outside liquid, p its circulation ; a 
the density of the liquid constituting the ring, p! the circulation 
due to it. 


Outside the ring, Stokes’ current function satisfies the equation 


d?yfr (pyfr 1 dyjt _ ^ 

dz * dz t 8 w cfar 


(55). 


Inside the ring, yfr satisfies the equation 

dz 1 + dz,' Z, dw 


(56). 


In order to obtain the solutions of these equations in a suitable 
form, it will be necessary to employ the toroidal functions whose 
properties have been discussed in Chapter XII., and we shall begin 
by considering the steady motion of the ring. 

By § 79 the vorticity at any point of the ring is proportional to 
co/xsr ; hence by (33) of § 38 when the motion is steady the vorticity 
is a function of the current function. Now before it is possible to 
discuss the properties of any vortex ring it is necessary to know 
its vorticity, and we shall suppose in the present investigation 
that the vorticity is constant. This requires that-#)/®- = const. = \M> 
whence (56) becomes 


d 2 yfr' cPyfr' _ 1 dyfr' 
dz? dur* ® dvr 


= A/®\ 


(57). 


We may also suppose that the ring is at rest, provided we 
impress upon the whole liquid a translatory velocity equal and 
opposite to the velocity V of the ring ; whence the proper solutions 
of (55) and (57) may be respectively written, 

* = -hVzr % + (26)‘ l (C + c) _i 2* A,R, ( b/ky * coanf... (58), 
and 

-f = IMzr* + (2 6‘)'‘ (<? + c)-* 2" BJ n ( k/by -* cos (59). . 

If the ring contained a hollow space, it would be necessary to 
B. II. 
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include terms of the form D n R n ( b/k) n+i cos wf in the expression for 
ifr' ; but as we suppose that the pressure is sufficient to prevent 
the formation of a hollow, yfr cannot contain any terms of this 
form. 

327. We are not at liberty to assume that the cross section of 
the ring is an exact circle in steady motion ; but when the cross 
section is small compared with the aperture, it can be represented 
by an equation of the form 

k = b (1 ■+ @ l cos f -f cos -f ) (60), 

where b is a small quantity and /3 n is another small quantity of the 
order b n ; and our object will be to obtain an approximate solution 
of the problem upon this assumption, which as we shall presently 
see is justified by the result. We shall make the further 
assumption, which is also justified by the result, that A n and B n 
are each quantities of the order b n ; and for a first approximation 
we shall retain quantities of the first order in calculating yfr , which 
will render it unnecessary to carry the approximation farther than 
the term involving cos £ ; but in calculating x/r' it will be necessary 
to carry the approximation as far as cos 2 f, and to include in the 
coefficients of these terms quantities of the third order. 

328. Putting 0 = cosh 77 , S = sinh 77 , c — cos f, we have shown 
that 

J = (C + c)/a, ns = aS/(G + c) (61), 

also by § 280 if p and q are the velocities perpendicular to the 
surfaces 77 and f measured in the directions shown in the figure 
of that section, 

p = Jns~' dxjr/d!;, q = Jns~ x dx}r/drf (62). 

Since p is the circulation due to the ring 
p! = 2ffa>da = MffaH dr,dl 

= Ma* fj(C + c)~ s Sdrjdl 

= - I {G + c)-*dl 

J — n 

= - 4A/W & 2 (63), 

terms of the fourth order being omitted. Also since p is the 
circulation outside the ring, it follows from (70) of § 281, writing 
A n & n 2 ~* for A n) that 

p = - 7ra“ ] (A 0 - Afi-hAJ)*-), 


(64). 
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329. We are now in a position to calculate y/r. From (61) 
we obtain 

«r* = o' (1 - ky/(l +lc' + 2k cos ?), 

= a’ {1 -4&cos? + 2jfc*(l + 3cos2?)-} ... (65). 

Also 

(C + c)-‘ = (2Jfe)V(l + k'+2k cos ?) 4 , 

= (2A-) 1 {1 + ***- (jfc+ §A;’ , )cos?+§/fc*cos2?-}...(66), 

in which we have retained quantities of the third order in the 
coefficient of cos £, as they will hereafter be required. Whence to 
the first order 

£ Fa 2 (1 - 4& cos £) + (l- 1c cos £) {^^+4^(6/4)008^(67). 

The value of ^ must be constant at the surface, if therefore we 
substitute for k its value from (60), the coefficient of cos f must 
vanish. Now by § 283 



ii„ = -i(X-2)-4F(A + l)l 
R= h -W{L-\) ) 

(68). 

Therefore 

d/? 0 /^-= t 2i-r 1 -H-(^ + i)} 

dRJdk = — $k (Z-l) 1 

(69). 


Therefore at the surface 


-v/r = — \ Fa* (1 — 4 b cos f) + (1 — b cos f ) 

x {-i4 0 (Z~2) + i4 0 ^ 1 cosf + £4 I cos£|. 


Equating the coefficient of cos £ to zero, we obtain 

2 Va 2 + iA 0 (L - 2 + 0Jb) + W6 - 0 (69a), 

which shows that 4 1 is of the first order ; therefore from (64) 

4 0 = -f*a/7r (70), 

A x = /xtt" 1 aZ> (X - 2 + pjb) - 4 Fa*6 (71). 

330. The calculation of yft' is more difficult, since we must 
retain terms of the third order. Let Q = — fia/Aur, then by (63), 
M — Q/a 4 b 2 , and the value of \jr' becomes 


by = Qm*/ 8a* + (26) ~ 4 (C + c)" 4 £ 0 B.T n (kjb) n i cosh? . . . (72). 

Now to- 4 = a 4 {1 + 1 2 A; 2 — 8 (& + 6fc 8 ) cos £ + 20& 2 cos 2£), 
also by § 283 

T 0 = i + ik \ jp.-k 

omitting 4\ 
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Therefore by (66) 

(26)-* (( G + c)~* ( 6 /*)* =£ 0 [l+i^-(^ + ffc*) cosf + fit* cos 2£) 

x (1 + \k?) 

=i? 0 {l + 4F-(i + 4F)cosf-f £Fcos2f[, 
(26) ~*(C + c)~* B x T x (k/b) h = f 5, ( 1 + JF - k cos f + JF cos 2f ) 

x (&/6) (1 - JF) cos f, 
= — f (1 +£F)cosf + Jicos2f j &/6. 

(26)"* ((7 + c)“* ^ 7; (fc/6)*= J5, (1 - * cos f) (jfc/6)* cos 2f, 

= — J9 2 (£& cos f — cos 2f) (&/6)*. 

Collecting the terms and putting for brevity 
G = Q + B 0 - 32^/26, if = 15^46* - 3£,/26 + f£ 0 + 5 Q, 
we obtain 

6V' = 4Q + 5 0 + (Q + iff)F~{^+aff+l(? + fQ) F} cosf 

4-iFFcos 2f. (73). 

In order to obtain the surface value of yfr', we must substitute 
the value of k from (60) in (73). 

The first two terms 

= iQ + B 0 + 6* (Q + £ G) (1 + 2 fi t cos f ). 

The next term 

- - { Ob + 6 8 (iH + iff + 1 Q) + *<»£} cos f - * Gbp x (1 + cos 2f ). 
The last term 

= %Hb* (cos 2£ 4- fi x cos f). 

Adding and equating the coefficients of cos f and cos 2f to zero, 
we obtain 

- Gb - (iiT + {G + IQ) 6 8 - tGb/3, + lHb*/3 x + (2Q+G)b*0 x =O. . .(74), 

and - JGift + = 0 (75). 

From (74) it follows that to the lowest order 

G = 0, 

whence from (75) H = 0. 

From these equations it appears that G and H are quantities 
of the fourth order at least. 

Substituting in (73) we obtain 

6S|r' = iQ + B 0 + QF - iQk 8 cos f (76). 

This is the approximate value of yfr' inside the ring to the first 
order of small quantities. 
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331. We can now determine the value of 0 t . Since the 
normal velocity must be zero at the surface of the ring, the 
boundary condition is 

dF dF A 


which by (62) becomes 


d? * d v 


dyfr' dF d\fr' dF _ 
d& df ~ df dfc ’ 

where F— b (1 + /3 t cos £) — & = (). 

Therefore 

(4 Qk — 27 Q¥ cos f) bB x sin f - 9QA^ sin f = 0, 
whence to the lowest order 

& = ?& (77). 

332. We must now calculate the pressure. Inside the ring 
the equations of steady motion are 

l d l +i i- 2uco = 0 ’ 

where q is the resultant velocity, whence remembering that 
vru — — dyfr'/dz, vrw — d\jr' /dt&-2a) = Mvr, we obtain 

pja = E-bq* + Myjr' (78), 

where E is a constant. Outside the ring the pressure is determined 
by the equation 

P = n - ipq\ 

where II is the pressure at infinity. Now 


JJ? 1 (d±\ r 

: w* tU&/ + j * 


and Jk/vr = (1 4- 4tk cos f)/2a*, 

approximately; also from (76) 


therefore 


5r=$( 2fc -¥ fc,C08 f)> 
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in which we have neglected terms of the first order, since they are 
small in comparison with b~ l , For the same reason k~ l dyfr/dl; may 
be neglected, whence (78) becomes 

P - = E- (2 k - V-fc* cos f )’ + -?’ 4 (i + BJQ + k'- Ik' cos f ). 

The velocity evidently vanishes when Jc — 0, whence if P be the 
pressure along the critical circle 

PI*=E+Q({Q + B 0 )/a<b\ 

whence at the surface (omitting terms of zero order), 

P ~ = l + {1 + (2/3, - |6) cos f ) (79). 


From (67) we obtain 

= (2 Fa’ - ^4 0 JR 0 ) cos £ + (1 - k cos f) (AJ2k - Afi/ik ’ cos f). 

Therefore at the surface 
t/ifc dyfr 
vt dk 


= i (1 + 46 cos f) [AJ2b+{2Va'+ i^ 0 (Z-3) 

- \AfiJb-AJ2b} cosf] 

= Ma/26 + {4 Fa’ + 4 0 (Z- *)} cos ft 

by (71). 

Therefore 

+ A ' h t 4 Fa ’ + ( L ~ 4)1 cos 41 


hence ^ [J^ 0 + 6 |4 Fa’ + A.(I- £)} cos fl . . . (80). 

Since the pressure must be the same on either side of the 
surface of separation, we obtain by equating the values of p y p' 
given by (79) and (80), 

P + QV/2a 4 6 a = n - A; 2 pl S2a 4 b* (81), 

O’ (20,/6 — {4 Fa’ + A (X - £)} (82). 

Putting for Q and A 0 their values, these become 

p - n -^- <*•>• 

v -£i< L -i>+ < M >- 
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333. Equation (83) determines the pressure along the critical 
circle, hence it follows that in order that there should be no 
hollow, P must never become negative ; this requires that 


II = or > 


fSp 4 - fl*<T 

”3 tdV 


(85). 


If therefore the pressure at infinity is slightly less than the 
above quantity, a hollow will begin to form about the critical 
circle. 


The velocity of translation of the ring is determined by (84). 
Let e be the radius of the circle which approximates most nearly 
to the cross section of the ring, then 


e~a cosech rj = 2 ab t 
therefore L = log 4/6 = log Sa/e 

and there are three cases to be considered. 


(i) Let fi — ft, p = a, m — J/a, where m is the strength of the 
vortex ; then substituting the value of ft l from (77), (84) becomes 

V = 2tto, ^ l0g 8a / 6 " ^ ( 86 )* 

which gives the velocity of translation of a ring of the same 
density as the liquid, when there is no additional circulation. 

This expression does not agree with that obtained for the 
velocity in (5) and (41), but it must be recollected that since e is 
small compared with a, log Sa/e is large compared with and 
therefore the difference between the two expressions is small. 
The present procedure, although more complicated, gives a 
perfectly accurate result to the order of approximation adopted, 
and the next term in the value of V is of the first order of small 
quantities. 

(ii) Let there be a ring-shaped hollow round which circula- 
tion takes place. 

The conditions for the existence of such a hollow are that p 
should be zero at the surface, and also that p = a = 0 ; hence from 
(83) and (84) or directly from (80) we obtain 

' 87 ). 

n -p'pl3ZaV I 
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(iii) It is also possible to have a ring-shaped mass of liquid 
relatively at rest, surrounded by liquid in a state of cyclic irrota- 
tional motion. In this case the surface of separation will be a 
surface of discontinuity along which slipping takes place, which 
possesses the properties of a vortex sheet. The condition for this is 
that /i = 0, whence the liquid constituting the ring is relatively at 
rest, and it moves forward like a rigid body with a velocity V 
which is given by (87). In order that the liquid should be 
continuous at the surface of separation, it is necessary that 

FT = or > /u 2 p/32a 2 6 a . 

It can be proved that in cases (ii) and (iii) the value of 0 X is of 
the second order of small quantities, see Appendix. 


Fluted Vibrations of a Vortex Ring . 

334. We have shown in §319, that a vortex of small cross 
section is stable with respect to a deformation of its central line ; 
we shall now investigate the effect of a deformation of its cross 
section, such that the disturbance consists of trains of waves whose 
crests are circles which are parallel to the critical circle. These 
vibrations may be called fluted vibrations. 

Instead of adopting a procedure analogous to that employed in 
§ 288 for investigating the corresponding vibrations of a rectilinear 
vortex, it will be more convenient to use complex quantities and 
throw away the imaginary part 1 ; we shall therefore suppose that 
the cross section of the ring at time t is represented by an 
equation of the form 

k = b + bl/3y nt+M (88). 

In the beginning of the disturbed motion the 0*8 will be small 
compared with b, except 0 X whose mean value we have already 
shown to be equal to f b ; we may therefore in considering the 
variations of 0 H regard the cross section of the ring as an exact 
circle in steady motion; but the value of 0 X thus obtained can 
only be regarded as a first approximation, and a more accurate 
result would be obtained by going to a second approximation. 

1 The employment of complex quantities was suggested to me by Mr A. E. 

H. Love. 
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We shall not however consider in detail this latter point 1 , but 
proceed at once to determine the value of £ B on the supposition 
that the cross section is an exact circle in steady motion. 

335. Dropping the suffix n, (88) so far as is concerned may 
be written 

k-b + bfitT*** (89), 

also let the current function due to the disturbed motion be 
X = (26)-* (0 + c) - * AR U (bjk) n+i e int+M 

outside, and 

X « (26; _i (C + c)-* BT n (A/6)-* e inf+lX< 
inside. The coefficients A and B will be small complex constants 
of the order /3 ; also by (66), (C+ c)~* = {2kf approximately; also 
since R nt T n are respectively multiplied by small quantities they 
may approximately be regarded as constants; we may therefore write 


x =A(biky<r* +M (90), 

X = B (k/by e ,nt+lU (91). 


336. If p and q are the velocities perpendicular to the 
surfaces rj and f measured in the directions shown in the figure 
to § 280, the boundary condition is 



Since J” 1 = 2 ak, we obtain from (89) 

t6 (2a6\/S + qn.0) e in(+M -pk = 0 (92). 

Outside the ring 

Since q is multiplied by a small quantity, the term d-^jdrj may 
be neglected ; also from (67) the principal term in (2a i k)~ l dyfr/drj 
is pl^irak, which at the surface of the ring is approximately equal 
to U the tangential velocity just outside the ring in steady motion; 
we may therefore in the small terms put q= U. Also 

1 A similar question arises in connection with linked vortices, which Prof. J. J. 
Thomson has investigated by carrying the approximation to the second order. 
This would be very laborious in the present case. 
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Now %a~*k~ l dyjr/d % is very nearly equal to the normal velocity 
of the ring in steady motion, and may therefore be neglected (since 
the ring is supposed to be at rest in consequence of its velocity of 
translation having been reversed) ; we may therefore put 


, 1 dx_Am 


ifif +iA0 


whence (92) becomes 

A = 2a*b/3(U+2ab\/n) (93). 

If IT be the tangential velocity just inside the ring, it can be 
shown in the same manner that 


B = 2 a'b/3 ( IT + 2 ab\/n) (94). 


337. We must in the next place determine the velocity 
potential due to the disturbed motion. 

Since the disturbed motion is irrotational and acyclic, its 
velocity potential at any point P is equal to the flow along any 
path joining P with the origin. Let this path be the curve ( — 0 
from rj = 0 to rj = 77 , and the curve 77 = 77 from f = 0 to £ = f . 
Then 


<f) — — J J'^drj+J J~ l qd£ 

= ~/o + i 0 vTr, dt 


Substituting the value of ^ from (90), we obtain 

= l ± CO l hr >Am e n ' +M 

\zt af / f==0 a sinh 77 

= A mu' (b/k) n (1 + 2k +...) e 1 *', 

whence keeping only the largest terms we obtain, since k is small, 


- f'j-'pdv = - Aia' ( b/kf e M . 

J 0 

Also 

' J-' qd£ = Ana' 1 (b/kf f e int+lM d% 

J 0 

= - Am-' ( bjk )" e‘ nt+,w + Am-' ( b/k )’ t*“. 


whence <f> = — Am 1 (b/k)" e‘* {+lA< ( 95 ). 

Similarly it can be shown that 

f = Be a' ( kjb) n e in(+M (96). 
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338. Putting for a moment k = b + Bk f the pressure outside 
the ring is determined by the equation 

2 = const. — <j> — £ ^ U + ~ + terms of 2nd order. 

Hence if Bp, Bp be the increments of the pressure p due to 
the disturbed motion just outside and just inside the vortex, 



dU 

dk 


Bk- 


J _dx\ 

2 a* dk) * 


Now from (67) it follows that to a first approximation 
U = p,/4nrak, 

therefore dU/dk = — U'k, 

whence dropping the exponential factor 

Bp/p — — A\/a -f U*/3 — nUA/2a*b. 

Substituting the value of A from (93) we obtain 
Bp/p = /3 {U* — n (U + 2 abX/n)*} ; 

if therefore we write ft and w for 2 ab/3 and Uj2ab respectively, 
we shall obtain 

nBp/2abp = — ft {\ a 4- 2 \nw + n (n — I) w*) (97). 

Just inside the vortex the pressure p is 

a = COn8t - W + 1BF Zk + i %) + M (+'■ + % ^ + *') ’ 

whence 


• - u ’ f Z “ - - L- f) + M (f » ■ * 4 . 

But M= — fi'/^iraV, also from (76) Z7' = fi’k/^Trab', therefore 
= ET/jfe, Jfa 2 = - U'/k ; 
also U' = — | a" 2 difr'/dk, 

whence omitting the exponential factor 

$//<r = -<£'+ fTSk/k + i U'a* d x '/dk - Urf/ht 
= Bkja + £T 2 / 3 + nUB/'Ia'b - U'B/arb 
= /3[U' , +(U’ + 2 ab\/n) {2ab\ + (n - 2) ifj]. 
Putting U'j'lab = v, this becomes 

nBp'/2ab<T = {X 2 + 2 (n - 1) \v + n (» - 1) » 2 } (!>8). 
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Since Sp = Bp t we obtain 

p {\* + 2n\w + n(n — 1) v?) + a {\* + 2 (?i — 1) \v «f n (n — 1) v*} « 0, 
or writing f for a/p this becomes 

\ # (1 +/) + 2X [nw +f(n — 1) v] -f n (n — 1) (w* 4- fv*) = 0...(99). 

In order that the steady motion should be stable it is necessary 
that both roots of this quadratic should be real. 

Referring to § 288 it appears that the period equation (99) is 
exactly the same as equation (21) of that section with the sign of 
\ changed. This however does not affect the question of stability ; 
hence the conditions of stability are the same in both cases, as 
might have been expected, since a circular vortex whose cross 
section is small compared with its aperture, approximates to a 
rectilinear vortex. It therefore follows that if there is slipping at 
the surface of the ring, the steady motion must be unstable. 

339. We have shown in § 332 that if the pressure at a great 
distance from the vortex is less than (p?p + /Lt'V)/32a 2 & 2 a hollow 
space must exist within the ring ; and that if this pressure is just 
below this critical value, the hollow must begin to form at the 
critical circle. The steady motion of a ring in which such a hollow 
exists, when there is an additional circulation inside the ring, 
which is always possible when a hollow exists, has been considered 
by Mr Hicks, and one curious point connected with the investiga- 
tion is, that it seems probable that under certain circumstances 
the hollow might slip out of the ring, so that two rings might be 
formed, one of which consists of a hollow with circulation round it, 
and the other consists of a rotational core with no additional 
circulation; but until the subject has been more fully investigated, 
it cannot be asserted that this state of things could actually take 
place. 

In Mr Hicks’ investigation from which the foregoing articles 
are taken, the more general problem of the fluted vibrations of a 
vortex when there is a hollow and an additional internal circula- 
tion is considered. It should however be noticed that his period 
equations (63) and (65) 1 do not agree with equation (99) of § 338. 
Unless therefore some error exists in the analysis of §§ 334—338, 
his results upon this portion of the subject cannot be regarded as 
altogether free from doubt. 


» Phil. Trans. 1885. 
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340. When a hollow exists in the ring, it is possible for it to 
pulsate as well as to vibrate. The question of pulsations has also 
been considered by Mr Hicks. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Prove that effect of a circular vortex at a great distance 
from itself, is approximately the same as that of a doublet of 
strength £rac 2 , where m is the strength of the vortex, and c is its 
radius. 


2. The motion of an incompressible fluid in a spherical vessel 
at any instant, is such that each spherical stratum rotates like a 
rigid shell, the rectangular components of its velocity being a> v ct> 2 , 
g> 8 , these quantities varying from stratum to stratum ; show that 
if each element of fluid is attracted towards the centre with a 
force whose intensity per unit of mass is 


( to x x 4 - co 2 y 4 - <o z z 



do) x 

dr 



4 - 



4 * 


dV 
dr * 


where V is any function of the coordinates, the motion of the fluid 
will be steady ; and find the pressure at any point. 


3. If p x be the period of the quick vibrations when two 
vortices of equal strengths are linked once through each other, and 
p 2 when they are linked twice through one another ; show that 

7 1 _ 6m 

Pi 

and prove also that the period of the vibrations gets longer, as 
the complexity of linking increases. 

4. Prove that the current function due to a fine circular 
vortex of radius c and strength m, may be expressed in the form 

mma f e* A( *‘'V I (Xc) dX, 

J 0 

the upper or lower sign being taken according as z — z is negative 
or positive. 
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5. A closed vessel bounded by two coaxial circular cylinders 
of radii a and b respectively and of lengths 2 h, with plane ends 
perpendicular to the axis, is filled with liquid in rotational motion, 
the vorticity being uniform, and the planes of the vortex filaments 
parallel to the axis. Show that when the motion is steady, the 
current function is of the form 


f = ? (w ! - a 1 ) («r* - V) - %rZL n • -jj ^ 


K } (rm)1 cos nz 
K x ( na ) j cos nh ’ 


where the summation extends to all values of n given by the 
equation 

l x (na) K x ( nb ) = I x (nb) K x (na). 


6. If ©' are the velocities of the liquid surrounding a thin 
circular vortex ring of strength m, at two points in the plane of 
the ring each of which is the inverse of the other with respect to 
the radius of the ring, and whose distances from the centre of the 
ring are R, R\ where R> R ' ; prove that 


0 \/ R 4 " © \J R = 


2 tn fi* d6 

{B-R 



CHAPTER XV. 

ON THE MOTION OF A LIQUID ELLIPSOID UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE OF ITS OWN ATTRACTION. 

341. In the year 1738 the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
offered a prize for an essay on the subject of the theory of the 
tides. The authors of four essays received prizes, viz. Maclaurin, 
Euler, Daniel Bernoulli and Cavalleri. The essay of Maclaurin is 
chiefly of importance, owing to his having proved that when a 
mass of liquid is rotating as a rigid body about a fixed axis under 
the influence of its own attraction, a possible form of the free 
surface is a planetary ellipsoid, whose polar axis coincides with the 
axis of rotation. In 1834 Jacobi discovered that under the same 
conditions, another possible form of the free surface is an ellipsoid 
with three unequal axes, whose least axis coincides with the axis 
of rotation. The researches of Dirichlet, Dedekind and Riemann 
have shown, that the ellipsoidal form is a possible form of the free 
surface, when the liquid does not rotate as a rigid body. The 
discussion of these different ellipsoids forms the subject of the 
present chapter. 

342. We shall commence by obtaining the general equations 
of motion of a mass of liquid, which rotates about its centre of 
inertia under the influence of its own attraction, in such a manner 
that its free surface always remains an ellipsoid with variable 
axes. The motion of the liquid is supposed to be rotational, 
but the molecular rotation is assumed to be independent of 
the positions of individual elements of liquid, and it will be 
shown that the consequence of this assumption is, that the com- 
ponent velocities at any point of the liquid are linear functions 
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of the coordinates of that point. We shall first of all show 
that the particular kind of motion under consideration, may be 
generated from rest by means of the following three operations, 
which are supposed to take place instantaneously one after the 
other 1 . 

(i) Let an ellipsoidal case whose axes are a , b, c be filled with 
liquid and frozen, and then set in rotation with component angular 
velocities f, rj , £ about the principal axes. 

(ii) Let the liquid be melted, and let additional angular 
velocities fl t , Xl 2 , be impressed on the case. 

(iii) Let the case be removed, and by means of a suitable 
impulsive pressure applied to the free surface, let the axes be 
made to vary with velocities d, 6, c. 


343 . Let x , y, z be the coordinates of an element of liquid 
referred to the principal axes; % v , w the component velocities 
of the element parallel to the axes; U, V, W the component 
velocities relative to the axes ; and <w t , © 2 , © 8 the angular velocities 
of the axes about themselves. Then 


o>i = Hi -b f , <» 2 = + 77, g ) 8 = + £. 

The kinematical condition to be satisfied at the free surface is 


where 

and 


( ^L + U < H- + V d -+ W—= 0 .. 

dt + dx + dy + " dz 
F = (*/«)• + (y/by + (z/cy -1=0, 

U—U+ (0$ - co^z, 


.( 1 ), 


V a= v 4- co x z — ©3#, 
W = w + © 2 a? - eo x y. 


Equation (1) can be satisfied by assuming 
u = l x x + m x y + n x z, 
v = ljc + + n 2 z f 

w~l z x 4- rtijy + n z z t 

where l ,, m v &c. are independent of x f y and z. 

Substituting in ( 1 ) and equating coefficients of powers and 
products of x, y, z to zero, we obtain 


1 Greenhill, Proc. Camb . Phil. 80c. vol. iv. p. 4. 
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l t = a/a, to, = b/b, n, = c/c, 

(n, + <»,) c* + (to, - to,) b‘ = 0, 

(i, + &>,) a* + («, - <o,) c s = 0, 

(to, + o),) 6* + (Z, — *>,) a* = 0. 

But from the mode of generation f, rj, J are independent of at, 
y, z ; therefore 

2£=m,-n„ 2 i?=ra,-Z,, 2 J=Z,-to,. 

Hence the nine coefficients are completely determined, and we 
finally obtain 

,, _ a* . (a ! ‘ ~ &*) - 2 a^ (c‘ — a‘) + 20*17 ' 

U ~ a + a'+b‘ y + c’ta’ * 

v = k + + b \+ 2 b 'S x , ...(2). 

b 6 8 4- c* a + & 

_ <« a> 8 (c a - a a ) - 2c*i; &>, (6 a - c a ) + 2c a f 

W- 7 + + PT? ~ y j 

These expressions obviously satisfy the equation of continuity, 
since on account of the constancy of volume 

d/a + b/b + c/c = 0. 

344 . By § 23 ( 4 ) the general equations for the pressure 
referred to moving axes are 

1 d/p w du jj du rr dll Tjr dll p. /AV 

- p £- X+ dt- V *‘ + WW ' +U dx +V cTy +W Tz= 0 ---W’ 

with two similar equations ; and by eliminating the pressure and 
potential, the equations for molecular rotation will be found to be 

df , , TT d % , ir d % , t du . du du f . 

J - + fr, + U £ + V - dy + TT s = ^ ^ . . . ( 4 ), 

with two similar equations. Substituting the values of u , v, w 
from ( 2 ) in ( 4 ) we shall obtain 




B. II. 
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If h lt h 2 , h 2 arc the component angular momenta about the 


axes 


K = pM w y ~ vz ) d® dy dz , 

= 5TTOjf (6! - c2)S “' +46V ^ 

^ = 5 FT ^) !(c, ' a * ),&,2+4cV,?1 

M 


5 (a 8 + 6 s ) 


{( a 8 -& 8 ) 8 Q > 3 + 4 « 8 & 8 r ) 


.( 0 ), 


where M is the mass of the liquid ; and the dynamical equations 
for rotation are 

dh. 


dt ‘ ~ V, + V. = 0 


dh, 

dt 

dh, 

dt 


- K<°! + = 9 

— h x (o 2 + h 2 co l = 0 


.(7). 


If we now introduce the six new quantities u, v, w, u\ v', w 
employed by Riemann, such that 


u+u =M, 


v + v = co„, 


u— u = 


2bcQ l 
W+~c* ’ 


w + w = ft), , ] 

, 2abn} 

) — w — — — " 


, 2co£L 

V — V — 7 \ , w — w — I2 , 

c 2 + a 1 a- + &V 


.(«), 


we obtain 


.( 9 ). 


f = {(b + c) 2 u — (b — c;* u}l’2bc, &c\, &c.| 

^ = {(6 d-c)^' + (6 — c) 2 ttj, &c., &c.j 

Substituting these values of 77, and /i 2 , A a in (5) and (7). 
and then multiplying (5) by \Mabc and adding to (7), we obtain 

( b + c ) + 2u! ~ (b+c)+(b—c + 2a)vw +(b~ c-2a) v'w=Q.. .(10). 


Similarly by subtracting, we obtain 

(b — c) + 2u^(b-c) J t (&+c — 2a) vw-f (6+ c + 2 a)vw = 0...(11). 

Four other equations can respectively be written down by 
symmetry, and we thus obtain six equations of motion. 
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345. The three remaining equations can be obtained as 
follows. The potential of the liquid at an internal point is 

V=i(Ax* + By* + Cz')-H, 




V(a 8 + X)(6 , + X)(c s + X)’ 


A= _2dH 

a da 


Now if in equations (3) we transpose the terms p~ l dp/dx — X 
&c., to the right-hand sides, and then substitute the values of the 
velocities given by (2), the left-hand side of each equation will be 
a linear function of x, y, z ; moreover if we multiply each equation 
by dx f dy , dz and add, the right hand side of the resulting equation 
will be a perfect differential, and therefore the left hand side must 
be so also. Hence (3) must be of the form 


i ^ + Ax + ax + hy + gz = 0 

~ + By + hx + /3y -f fz = 0 . 

- jf* 4* Gz + gx + fy + yz = 0 
P j 


(12). 


The last three terms of these equations are the component 
accelerations of an element of liquid parallel to the axes ; and since 
there are no external impressed forces, the moments of these 
accelerations about the coordinate axes must be zero, hence 


2m {{gx + fy + yz) y - (hx + @y +fz) z) = 0, 
or /2m (y' 1 - 2 *) = 0, 

therefore / = 0, 

similarly g = 0, h = 0 ; and (12) reduce to 

m, 

i | + (0 + 7 )„0 

where a, y ar © quantities which are independent of x, y, z, and 
which will hereafter be determined. 
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Integrating we obtain 

jp/p + II + £{(.4 +a)a?+(i? + £)y 9 + ((7 + 7 ) s?) = 0...(14). 
Since the external surface is the ellipsoid 
(*/*)' + (ylb)' + (z/c)' = 1, 

we must have 


(A + a) a 9 = (5 4 £) 6* = (C 4 7) c 9 = 2<r (15), 

where <r is a function of the time. Hence (14) may be written 
P # 2 t / 9 A 


= <* + * 1 - 


In order that the external surface should be a free surface, it is 
necessary that -or should vanish, and consequently a must never 
become negative. 


346. Returning to (13) we see that a is the coefficient of x in 
the expression for the component acceleration parallel to x of an 
element of liquid, and therefore 

d (a\ w + w', 7V , lv v + v , 
a= dt[a) dT i( a ~ b ) w + ( a + b ) w } + -j-{( c-a)v-(c+a)v'}, 

+ d‘~ ((« -b)w-(a + b) w] + v —~ {(c - a) v + (c+a)w'}, 

= a 5? — ( a ~ b) w ' ~ (® + b ) w* - (a— c) v* — (a + c) t>’’ j , 
whence by (15), 

bffii- (a- C) 1? - (a + c) V* -(a - b)w*~ (a + b)w”- = ?-iAa ( 17 ). 

Two other symmetrical equations can be obtained ; hence, 
collecting our results, we have the following nine equations ; 

\a—(a—c) v * - (a 4- c) v' 2 - (a - 6) w* - (a 4 - 6) w* = <r/a - \Aa 
$-(b -a)w*-(b + a) w 9 - (b - c) w 9 - (6 + c)u’ 2 = a/b - ^Bb 
|c - (c - b) w 9 — - (c 4* b) u 9 - (c - a) v 2 - (c 4- a) tZ* = <r/c - £Oc 
(6 - c) u + 2w (6 - c) 4- (6 4- c - 2a) wc 4 - (b 4 c 4 2a) vw =0 
(6 + c) 11 4- 2w' (6 + c) 4 (6 - c 4- 2a) w*Z 4- (5 - c - 2a) v'w= 0 (1 8). 
(c - a) v 4- 2v (c - a) 4 - (c 4- a - 26) m 4 - (c 4 a 4 - 26)wV=0 
(c 4- a) tZ 4 - 2iZ (c 4- d) 4- (c — a 4- 2b) wu! 4 (c — a - 26) w’u=0 
(a — 6 ) 16 4- 2w (a — 6 ) 4 - (a 4- 6 - 2c) w 4 (a 4 - 6 4 2c)uV=0 
(a 4 - 6 ) dZ 4 - 2w' (d 4- 6 ) 4 (a - 6 4- 2c) uv ' 4 (a - 6 - 2c) w'i;=() 
a6c — const. 
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These equations were first obtained by Riemann 1 ; they furnish 
ten independent relations between the ten unknown quantities 
a, 6, c, u , u\ v , v, w, vS and cr, and are therefore sufficient for the 
complete solution of the problem. 


347. Three first integrals of the above equations can be at once 
obtained. 

Multiplying equations (5) by f/a, 77/6, f/c, and adding, we 
obtain 

& r* 

% + k + = const (19), 

a b c x ' 

which expresses the fact that the vorticity is constant*. 

Similarly from (7) we obtain 

h* -f + h 3 * = const (20), 

which expresses the fact that the angular momentum is constant. 

The third integral is the equation of energy 

T -f U = const (21). 

Since p fjjx*dxdydz = \Md\ 

and JJjxydxdydz = 0, 

we obtain from (2) 


T - tV 


+ 6* + c* + 


a ), 2 ( 6 2 - c 2 ) 2 » t f ( c* - a*)' 


6* + c* 


c + a" 


a* + 6 2 


46 2 cT 4cW , 4aVf| 
+ c* + a* a* + 6 2 / 


(* 2 ). 


1 Abhandlungcn der Kdniglichen Gesellschaft dev Wissenschaften zu Gottingen , 
vol. ix. ; see also Proc. Lond. Math . Soc. vol. xvn. p. 255. 

2 This equation may be shortly proved thus : — 

Since £, 17 , f are independent of x, y, z, the vortex lines must all be parallel to 
some diameter r of the ellipsoid. Let 2, m, n be the direction cosines of r, dS an 
element of the plane conjugate to r, and e the angle between r and S. 

The condition that the vorticity should be oonstant requires that 
const. = fjui sin edS=wS sm e = w Spr~ l , 

where p is the perpendicular from the centre on to the tangent plane parallel to the 
plane S . But, since the volume of the ellipsoid is constant, Sp = const., therefore 
w/r= const., or 

,/ 2 2 m 2 n 2 \ 

"V + * ,+ ?r ’ 


he., 


*_* ifV ** 
a* + b 2 + c 3 


= const. 
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+ u + 


f + \) J l 1 ' 


Now 1 U = jjjVdxdydz , 

= $ M 'i c- 

where P = V(«“ + *•) (6* + *•) (c s + X), therefore 

« 7 — a^p + A JP {’ x *(rK 

Integrating the last term by parts we obtain 

U=-lMir P abc j p (23). 


Motion of an Ellipsoid of Revolution 2 . 

34*8. Let us now apply the preceding equations to determine 
the motion when the free surface is an ellipsoid of revolution, 
which is rotating about its polar axis. Let the density of the 
liquid be unity, and let a = b ; and let c o v gj 9 , f, rj , H 1 , H 2 , O s be 
each zero ; then o> 8 = £, w = w' = 

From the last of equations (5) we obtain 



therefore f/c = ^ Q /c v 

where the suffix denotes the initial values of the quantities. 

Let jR 3 = a 2 c, and let us introduce two new variables 6 and p, 
such that 

0 — R*/a* = c/R 

and p = £/( &r)* = fc c/c„ (fcr)* = p„^/a, 

where a is the initial value of 6. From the first and third of 
equations (18) we obtain 

e=-M-ice. 

1 Maxwell’s Electricity , vol. i. art. 85. 

9 Dirichlet, Crelle , vol. lviii. p. 209. 
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Eliminating 0 and <r, and remembering that A + = 2 77-, we 

obtain 

E 5 + 0 *) = ^ (1 - P ) + » 

Putting F(0) = f — •, , 

e W Jo (l + 0\)(l+\/ff‘) i 

th„ ™-(J-0f a+ H& + v*- 

and the left-hand side of the last equation can be shown to be equal 
to 87 tF' ( 6 ) ; integrating this equation we obtain 

(2 + p)# + 87 r 9 - F(0)}- = const. = 8vK , 

which is the equation of energy. Hence the equations of. motion 
finally become 

2(s + i)S- 3 ^ + toj5'-f l «)J = 0 <«)• 

(2 + i ) 0 s + 8 tt 8 - F (0) j = 8 irK 

These are Dirichlets equations for the motion of an ellipsoid of 
revolution. 

349. Since the remainder of the present investigation depends 
upon the properties of the function F (6), when 6 is positive, it will 
be convenient to trace the curve y = F {pc). Now 

f ( 8 ) = 2 r* <r s - i) _i tan -1 (r 3 - i) J , e < i ; 

and 

f ( e ) = r» (i - <r a )-* log — ^ ~ ra) | -, 0>i. 

W V 1 B 1 - (1 - 0 -’)*’ 

Also when 9 = 0, F (0) — 0, F' (9) = oc ; when 0 = 1, F{0) = 2, 
F f {9) — 0. When 6 increases from 0 to 1 , F (0) increases from 
0 to 2 which is its maximum value ; and F' (0) is positive and 
diminishes from go to 0. 
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When 6 increases from 1 to oo , F (6) diminishes from 2 to 0 ; 
also F' (6) is always negative and vanishes when 6 = oo . Hence 
the axis of x is an asymptote. The form of the curve is shown in 
the figure. 



350. Let us first suppose that the motion is irrotational, in 
which case p = p 0 — 0 ; also that initially 0 = 0. 

Equations (24) now become 

E‘( 2e + 7*) = 27r + W’ 

2 (2 + ^ 0 -^”= 87 ^( 0 ), 

(2+i)0' = 8^ \F(0)-F(a)}. 

From the last equation it follows that F {6) must never be less 
than F(a), throughout the motion. Now if a = 1, the initial form 
of the free surface would be spherical; also since F (6) is a 
maximum when 0 = 1, it follows that 6 = a = 1 throughout the 
motion ; hence the free surface always remains spherical. 

If a < 1, the initial form of the free surface would be a 
planetary ellipsoid ; also from the figure, it is seen that the 
equation F(0) = F(a) has one real root ft which is greater than 1 ; 
hence 0 will vanish when 6 = /3, and therefore the free surface 
will oscillate through a sphere to an ovary ellipsoid, and back 
again to its original form, the time of a complete oscillation 
being 

= (27rr */' J F(6)-F{a) d ®' 

The motion is of a similar kind when the initial form of the free 
surface is an ovary ellipsoid. 
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351. The general character of the motion is not altered when 
the motion does not commence from rest, provided the initial value 
of 0 does not exceed a certain limit. If a be the initial value of 6, 
the last of equations (24) becomes 

(2 + r 8 ) fr = (2 + a*) d 2 + 8tt \F{0) - F(a)} (25). 

Let (2 + of 2 ) d 2 — 8ttF (ol) = 87rA:, 

and (25) becomes 

(2 + r 8 ) ^ = 8 tt [F(0) + k}. 

In order that 0 may vanish it is necessary that k should be 
negative, in which case we may put k = — F( 7) ; hence the ellipsoid 
will oscillate between the values 0 = 7, 0 = y, where 7, y are the 
two real roots of the equation F( 7) = F(0). But if k is positive 0 
will indefinitely increase or indefinitely diminish with the time 
according as d is positive or negative. In the former case the 
ellipsoid will gradually become elongated to an indefinite extent, and 
in the latter case will become indefinitely flattened. 

In the foregoing cases <r is always positive, and therefore the 
motion can take place without the aid of an external pressure. 

352. We must now consider the case in which there is mole- 
cular rotation. 

Let 8 be a quantity defined by the equation 

r (&)=( P j*y, 

then since F' (8) is positive, 8 must lie between 0 and 1 ; also let 
yjr ( 0 ) = 0F’ (8) - F(0). 

The character of the motion depends on the properties of the 
curve y = y/r (x), which we shall now investigate. 



In the figure let OPR and 08 T be the positive branches of the 
curves y = F (x) and y = yfr(x) respectively ; and let OR be the 
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straight line y — x F' (8). The ordinate of the curve y = yjr(x) will 
evidently be equal to QM — PM= - PQ , and will therefore be 
negative so long as x < OT ; also since yfr (8) = 0, yfr (x) will be 
numerically greatest when x = 8, and its value will be negative. 
When x>0T ) yjr(x) is positive, and the straight line y = xF' (8) is 
an asymptote to the curve. 

353. Putting (2 + of 3 )d 2 = 87 rk, 

and remembering that p = p o 0[a } (24) may be written 

2 (2 + i) e - + 8tt*' (0) = 0 • (26). 

(2 + 6‘ + Sny/r (6) = 8tt {->/r (a) + k } 

From the last equation it follows that during the whole motion 
yfr (a) -f k — yfr (0) can never become negative. Since yfr (8) is the 
greatest negative value that yfr (0) can have, there are three cases 
to be considered according as 

(i) ■^(a)+k = f(B), 

(ii) 0 > yfr (a) -f k > yfr (8), 

(iii) yfr (a) + k > 0. 

Case (i). The equation of condition may be written 

k = f (8) - yfr (a) (27). 

Now k is always positive, and the right-hand side of (27) is 
always negative unless a = 8, when it is zero, hence a = 8, k = 0; also 
since yfr (8) - y/r (0) must never be negative, it follows that 0=8 
throughout the motion. Now 8 < 1, therefore the ellipsoid must be 
planetary, and the motion is such that the liquid rotates as a rigid 
body about the axis of the ellipsoid, with angular velocity 

£* = 2t r8*F(8). 

It will hereafter be shown that the maximum value of the 
quantity 0*F' (6) is *2246, and that the equation 8 2 F' (8) = 0*F' (0) 
has two real roots, 8, 8', both of which are positive and less than 
unity. Hence for every value of f*/27r which is less than *2246 
there are two planetary ellipsoids which are possible forms of the 
free surface, and which coincide when £72^ = '224G : also since a 
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is always positive the motion can take place without the aid of 
an external pressure. 

This is Maclaurin’s ellipsoid, which will be treated in a different 
manner later on. 

Case (ii). Here ^ (a) + k is a negative quantity which is 
numerically less than ( 8 ) ; hence we may put this quantity 
equal to yjr (7), where 7 < 8. 



In the figure let OM — 7, OA' — a, OS' = 8 , ON = 0 , OM' = 7', 
where QQ' is parallel to Ox. Then 

AA'-k = QM; 

therefore 7 < a ; also since yjr (a) 4 - k — yjr ( 0 ), that is yjr (7) — yjr (0), 
must be always positive, 

PN> QM. 

Now the equation yjr (y) — yjr ( 0 ) = 0 has evidently two real 
roots lying between zero and 0 T f viz. #=7, 0 = 7'; hence the 
ellipsoid will oscillate in such a manner that 0 must always lie 
between 7 and 7', and the time of a complete oscillation is 

(28) - 

From the first of equations (26) it follows that the pressure will 
not remain positive, unless 01F'(S) never becomes greater than 
unity throughout the motion, hence y*F' (8) must never be greater 
than unity. Also since 

^ = 2tt (pjay 0 2 = 2t tF'(8)0* 


(29), 
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this condition requires that should never be greater than 

unity. 

Since 

(2 + a" 8 ) a 9 /S7r = yfr ( 7 ) — yjr (a) 

= AA'-QM, 

it follows that we must have 

O ~8 

(30). 

If the conditions (29) and (30) are not satisfied, an ex- 
ternal pressure will be necessary in order to maintain the 
ellipsoidal form of the free surface. 

Case (iii). In this case yjr (a) + k is always positive, if there- 
fore we put it equal to yfr (e) where e = OR, we must have 
OR > OT. The last of equations (26) becomes 

(2 + r 3 ) 0* = 8 tt [sfr (e) - yfr ( 0 )}. 

The equation \fr (e) — yfr (0) has only one real root, viz. 6 — e, 
and therefore the motion can never be of an oscillatory character. 
If 0 be initially positive, then since t/t ( 0 ) is negative so long as 
0 < OT, and positive when 0 > OT, it follows that the ellipsoid will 
gradually elongate itself to a limiting form determined by the 
equation 0 = e. On the other hand if 0 be initially negative, the 
ellipsoid will ultimately become indefinitely flattened. 

The possibility of this motion taking place without the aid of 
an external pressure, depends upon conditions similar to those of 
the preceding case. 


Steady Motion of an Ellipsoid. 

354. When a mass of liquid is rotating in a state of steady 
motion under the influence of its own attraction, the different 
ellipsoidal forms which its free surface can assume may, as we 
shall proceed to show, be classified as follows. 

(i) Maclaurins Ellipsoid , in which the free surface is a 
planetary ellipsoid, and the liquid rotates as a rigid body about 
the polar axis of the ellipsoid. If p be the density of the liquid, f 
the angular velocity of the ellipsoid, which in this case is identical 
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with the molecular rotation, it will be shown that %*/4r?rp must not 
be greater than *1123, in order that steady motion may be possible, 
and in this case there are two ellipsoids, which coalesce when 
f*/47r p = 1123. 

(ii) Jacobi's Ellipsoid , in which the free surface is an ellipsoid 
with three unequal axes, and the liquid rotates as a rigid body 
about the least axis. In this case f 2 /4 irp must not be greater 
than *0934 in order that the ellipsoid may be a possible form of 
the free surface. Hence if ^j^irp < *0934 there are three ellip- 
soidal forms, viz. two planetary ellipsoids, and an ellipsoid with 
three unequal axes. When f 2 /47rp = *0934, Jacobi’s ellipsoid 
coalesces with the most oblate of the two planetary ellipsoids ; 
and when f*/47 rp lies between *0934 and ‘1123 the revolutional 
form is the only one possible. 

(iii) Dedekind's Ellipsoid , in which the free surface remains 
stationary in space, but there is an internal motion of the particles 
of liquid, due to molecular rotation f parallel to the least axis. In 
this case if a and b are the greatest and mean axes respectively, 
aV? 2 /(a 2 + 6 s ) 2 7 rp must not be greater than *0934 ; and when the 
former quantity is equal to *0934, we must have a = 6, and 
Dedekind’s ellipsoid coalesces with the most oblate of the two 
Maclaurin’s ellipsoids. 

(iv) An ellipsoid, which will be called the Irrotational Ellip- 
soid , in which the axis of rotation is the mean axis, and the motion 
is irrotational. In this case the revolutional form is not possible. 


(v) An ellipsoid in which there is molecular rotation f, and 
an independent angular velocity f + O about the axis to which f 
refers. In this case the axis of rotation will be the mean or least 
axis according as 


K 

n 


< or > 


a'-b l ( 
a 2 H- 6 \ 


1 ± 


2a \ 

V(a 2 -6V‘ 


When this inequality becomes an equality, the free surface 
will be an ovary ellipsoid rotating about an equatorial axis. This 
case includes the four preceding cases. 


(vi) Riemann's Ellipsoid , in which the ellipsoid rotates about 
an instantaneous axis lying in a principal plane. This case 
includes all the preceding cases ; if the axis of rotation does not lie 
in a principal plane steady motion is impossible. It is moreover 
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impossible for steady motion to exist when the axis of rotation is 
the greatest axis. 

The foregoing propositions might be established by employing 
Riem arm’s general equations of motion, but when the rotation 
takes place about a principal axis, it is simpler to start from first 
principles 1 , and we shall therefore commence with Case v. 


355. Let c be the axis of rotation, o> 8 = fl -f f, then from (2) 
we obtain 

“ = »=^rip|i &* + $*, w = 0...(31). 

The hydrodynamical equations for the pressure referred to the 
principal axes of the ellipsoid are therefore 

lf_ + Ax-v(n + o+ u d £+v d Z = o 


p dx 
1 dp 


dy 


ig + 2* + .(n + o + tf£ + r*-o 

ld P + Cz =0 

P dz 


(32). 


Also 


u=u + (cr+ Z)y= 2 f°$> 

ir / r \ , ja 26 

Substituting these values of u, v , U> V in (32) we obtain 

i| + [.- 2n «n + c»:4^: +n .(^'-r].-o. 

i % + r® + “ <“ + » + n> -«*] » - "■ 


1£ + Cfc 

p az 

the integral of which is 

P+l(Aa? + By‘ + CS)-CHn + fi(.a?-if)p^ 


o-. 


+ f j (** + J/*) = const., 


which determines the surfaces of equal pressure. 

i Greenhill, Proc. Camb. Phil Soc. vol. m. p. 233 and vol. iv. pp. 4 and 208, 



maclaurin’s ellipsoid of revolution. 


Ill 


The condition that the free surface should be the ellipsoid 
(.r/a)' + (y/b) 2 + (z/of = 1, is 




= Cc* 


...(33). 


These equations show that A a? is greater than Bb* or (7c*, and 
hence a must be the greatest axis ; and therefore the greatest axis 
can never be the axis of rotation. 


The axis of rotation will be the mean or least axis according as 
Cc 2 > or < Bb\ 


that is, according as 

f-2 n (n + f) 


a 2 -6 2 
a 2 + 5 2 


-n* 



is negative or positive, that is, according as 

f a* -6* L , 2a I 

n < or > a* + 6 9 ! 1 * 

If the ratio f/fl is such that this inequality becomes an 
equality, we must have b = c, and the free surface will be an ovary 
ellipsoid rotating about an equatorial axis. This is the only case 
in which the free surface can be an ovary ellipsoid. 


356. We must now consider the first four cases in detail. 


Case (i). Maclauriris Ellipsoid. 
Here a = b, II = 0, and (33) becomes 


£V = 4a a -Cc 2 (34). 

The free surface is therefore a planetary ellipsoid, and the 
liquid rotates with angular velocity f about the polar axis. 

Now 



d\ 

(a + xYic’ + X)*' 

dx 

(a* + X) (c’ + X)*' 


Putting v = (1 — e")tye in (14) and (15) of § 148, we obtain 
A — 27 Tpe~* (1 - e 2 ) 1 (sin -1 e - e (1 — e"')*}, 

C = 4nrpe~‘ je — (1 — e*) J sin' 1 e], 
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where e is the excentricity, whence (34) becomes 

?/2tt P = e” (1 - e'f {(3 - 2e*) sin' 1 e - 3e (1 - 

The right-hand side of this equation can easily be seen to 
vanish when e = 0 and e = 1, and to be positive for all values of e 
between 0 and 1. Hence as e increases from 0 to 1, the right- 
hand side increases from zero to a certain maximum value, and 
then decreases to zero. It therefore follows that for all values of 
f727rp which are less than this maximum value, there will be two 
ellipsoidal forms of the free surface, the excen tricities of whose 
meridian curves are determined by the two roots of (35) ; when 
^I2irp is equal to this maximum value, there is only one ellipsoidal 
form ; and when £*/ 2ttp is greater than this maximum value, the 
ellipsoidal form is impossible. 

The excentricity of the ellipsoid corresponding to the maximum 
value of ^/2irp is determined by the equation 

(9 - 8e 2 ) sin' 1 e = e (9 - 2e 2 ) (1 - e 2 ) 1 . 

In this put e 2 = X*/(l -f X 2 ) and we obtain 


X (9 + 7X a ) 

(1 + V) (9 + \ 8 ) 


- tan” 1 


X = 0. 


In order to find the root of this equation 1 , denote the left-hand 
side by f (X). Let X = 2‘5, then by the aid of the formula 
tan" 1 2*5 = tan" 1 2 4- tan" 1 
we obtain /(2'5) = 0025. 

Let X = 2*5 + y , 

then approximately 

V = -f (2-5)// (2-5), 
also f (2*5) = - *085 nearly ; 

therefore y = *0293, 

X = 2*5293. 


Substituting this value of X in (35), we shall obtain 
f*/47Tp = *1123, 

which determines the maximum value of the angular velocity. 

The value of the excentricity will be found to be approximately 
equal to *93. 


1 Besant’e Hydromechanics, ch. vm. ; see also Thomson and Tait’s Nat. Phil. 
vol. i. part ii. p. 327, where a table is given. 
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357. Case (ii). Jacobis Ellipsoid. 

In (33) put fl = 0, and we obtain 

(A-?)a' = {B-?)b* = Cc\ 

or £ 8 = {Aa % - Cc *)/a 2 = (Bb* - Cc')/b' (36). 

In order that the value of f may be real it is necessary that 
Aa* > Bb 8 > Cc 2 ; hence a>b>c, and therefore the axis of rotation 
must be the least axis. The free surface is therefore an ellipsoid 
about whose least axis the liquid rotates as a rigid body ; also since 
the volume of the ellipsoid is constant, it follows from (36) that 
when £ is given there is only one ellipsoid satisfying the conditions 
of the problem. 

From (36) we have 

a 8 6 8 (A — B) + (a 2 — &*) Cc* = 0, 

r dX s f" d\ /OITN 

OT ab 1, (a* + \)(b* + \)p- C J 0 Xc* + X)P (37)> 

or f° {(aW - aV - bV) X - cV} P"* dX = 0. 

J o 

If c = 0 the last integral is positive, and if c = ab/(d 2 -f 6 2 )* the 
integral is negative ; hence c must have some value lying between 
0 and aft /(a 2 + ft 2 )*. 

According to Ivory 1 , the axes must be proportional to 
c, <V(1+A 8 ), cV(l+n 2 /\ 2 ) 

where n is a numerical quantity lying between 1 and 1*9414. 

When a = 6, Jacobi’s ellipsoid coalesces with the most oblate of 
the two Maclaurin’s ellipsoids. In order to find the excentricity of 
this ellipsoid, put 

(a 8 -h X)* = aev in (37) and integrate, and we shall obtain 
(f + 2e s - 2e 4 ) sin' 1 e = e (1 - e 2 ; 1 (f + K). 

By trial and error it can be shown that this equation has one 
real root lying between 0 and 1, which is approximately equal to 
8127, and the corresponding value of £747 rp is *0934. Hence 
when £ 2 /4 7r p lies between 0 and *0934, there are three possible 
forms of the free surface, viz., the two ellipsoids of revolution and 
an ellipsoid with three unequal axes ; when J 8 / 4nrp lies between 
*0934 and 1123 the two revolutional ellipsoids are the only 
ellipsoidal forms possible. 


1 Phil . Tran *. 1838. 
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358. Case (iii). Dedekind's Ellipsoid. 

In (33) put XI + J = 0, and we obtain 

Hence the ellipsoidal boundary is stationary, but there is an 
internal motion of the particles, which from (31) is determined by 
the equations 

2a *£Ly 

x- 2 7 IJ, 

a + b 

. 26 2 fLc 
y ~~a* T& 5 ' 


Whence 


4a 2 6 2 n 2 # 

® + (a ! + by ~ °‘ 


therefore x — A cos (kt + a), 

and y = — AcT'b sin (kt + a), 

where k = 2a6fl/(a 2 + b 2 ). 

Hence if x 0 , y 0 , z 0 are the initial co-ordinates of the element of 
liquid whose co-ordinates at time t are x, y, z, we obtain, 
x = x Q cos kt + ab~ l y 0 sin kt, 
y — — a~ x bx Q sin kt + y 0 cos kt, 


* = *o- 

In Dedekind’s ellipsoid the quantity 2 ab£/(a 2 -I- 5 2 )* takes the 
place of f in Jacobi’s ellipsoid, and it can be shown in the same 
manner that we must have 0 < c < ab/(a 2 -f 5 2 )* and that there is 
only one ellipsoid satisfying the conditions. When a — b Dedekind’s 
ellipsoid coalesces with the limiting Jacobian ellipsoid, and there- 
fore when f 2 /47rp> *093 * Dedekind’s ellipsoid is impossible. 


359. Case (iv). The Irrotational Ellipsoid. 

In (33) put f = 0, and we obtain 

D 2 (a 2 + 6Y_ Aa 2 -Cc 2 Cc 2 -Btf_ 
a 2 — b 2 a 2 (a 2 + 36 2 ) & 2 (3a 2 + &y 
The motion of the liquid is therefore irrotational, and is the 
same as might be generated from rest by filling an ellipsoidal 
cavity with liquid, and setting it in rotation about the axis c. 
Moreover, in order that D may be real, we must have Gc 2 > Bb* f 
hence c > b, and the axis of rotation must be the mean axis. In 
this case the revolutional form is evidently impossible. 
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360. Case (vi). Riemanris Ellipsoid . 


In order to investigate the most general kind of steady motion 
of which a liquid ellipsoid is capable, we must employ the general 
equations of motion. Putting d(^a~ l )ldt t &c. equal to zero, we 
obtain from (5) 


a, . 


a. 


a. 


ij (c* + a ! ) f (a* + 6 s ) 


= const. = - . 


.(38). 


Also cDj = flj 4- f {/x/(6 2 4- c 2 ) 4-1}, &c. &c. 

From (7) we have 

Khi - = V®»- 

Substituting the values of h v h v h 3 in terms of a> v Oj &c., from 
(6) it will be found that (38) are equivalent to the following three 
equations : 

/** - (2a* - b* - c 2 ) ^ 4- (c* 4- a 3 ) (a 2 4- 6 *) - 4a 4 = 0 
/a 2 — (26 2 — c 8 — a 2 ) /a 4- (a 2 4- 6 2 ) (6 2 4- c 2 ) - 46 4 = 0 
- (2c* - d 2 - 6 2 ) /* 4- ( b 2 4- c 2 ) (c 2 4- a 2 ) - 4c 4 = 0. 


These three equations cannot co-exist, hence one of the three 
pairs of quantities f &c. must be zero. Hence steady motion is 
impossible unless the instantaneous axis of rotation lies in a principal 
planer 


361. Let us therefore suppose that f = 0. From the fourth 

and fifth of (18) we obtain, 

v' 1 _ (2a — 6 — c) (2a 4- 6 — c) 
v* (2a 4- b 4- c) (2a — b 4- c) * 


w* = (2a-b-c) (2a - 6 4- c) 
w* (2a + 6 4- c) (2a 4- 6 — c) * 
Let 

v % = vf 

(2a 4- 6 4- c) (2a — 6 4* c) (2a — 6 — c) (2a 4- 6 - c) 

w 2 = yff 

(2a + 6 + c) (2a 4- 6 — c) ~ (2a - 6 - c) (2a — 6 4- c) 


...(39). 


Substituting in the first three of (18) we obtain 

(4a* - 6* - 3c 2 ) 8 + (4a* - 36* - c 2 ) T = \A - r/a 2 . . .(40). 

(6*-c*)2’=ifi-Wn (41) 
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Solving these equations we obtain 

_ __ 7 rpa*b*c* f 00 (2\ 4- 4a 2 — V - c* 1 ) d\ 

° D~ J 0 I (6 a + X)(c a + X) + a a + x} P 

7i7>(6 a -a a ) r (ia* - c* + b‘ b' ) \d\ 

22>(6* — eV„t c* + X a a + Xj(6 a + X)P 

™__7T/o(c 2 — a 2 ) f® f4a 2 - b' + c 2 c 2 \d\ 

1 ~2D(7-'F)J 0 ( b* + \ a 2 +Xj(c 5i + X)P , *‘ 

where D = 4a 4 - a 2 (5 2 4- c“) 4- 6 V 

P’=P/abc. 


,(42). 

,(43). 

(44) , 

(45) . 


362. We must now find the relations between a, b, c in order 
that these equations may give real values of v , v\ w> w and also 
make <r positive. 

In order that ( y'jvY and (w /w)* should be positive, it is 
necessary and sufficient that 

a > i(b + c) or < \ (b — c), 
and there are three cases to be considered. 

Case I. a > \ (b 4- c). 

In this case it is easily seen that D and both the integrals on 
the right-hand sides of (4 3 ) and (44) are positive, for 

D — a 2 {4a 2 — (b+ c) 2 } 4* be (2a 2 4- be), 
also the integral (43) 

= J” {(4« a - c a ) X + a a (4a a + 6 a - C a ) - bV] . 

Since 2a>&4-c, then 4a 2 >c 2 ; also 

4a 2 4- b* — c 2 > (b 4 c) 2 4- 6 s - c 2 > 26 (6 4- c), 
therefore a 2 (4a 2 4- b* — c 2 ) > 2a 2 5 (b -f c) > £5 ( b 4- c) 8 > bV. 

Hence the above integral is positive ; similarly by interchang- 
ing 6 and c, it is seen that the integral on the right-hand side of 
(44) is also positive. If now a increase from i(b + c) to oo, T 
will be always positive provided b > c, but 8 will be positive only 
so long as a < b ; hence in this case we must have 
b > a > £ (6 4- c) 
b > c 

b must therefore be the greatest axis, but a may be either the 
mean or the least axis, 
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Case II. a < £ (b — c), a > c. 

Since 2 a < 6 — c, 5 must be negative and T positive ; now 
(4a 2 - 6 2 ) X + a 2 (4a 2 + c 2 - V) - 6 2 c 2 
is always negative, and therefore T can never be positive unless 
D (c a — a 2 ) is positive, which requires that D should be negative 
and therefore 

c 2 < a 2 (6 2 - 4a 2 )/(6 2 — a 2 ), 

which is always possible since the right-hand side of this inequality 
< a 2 . Also since c 2 + X < a 2 -f X and 4a 2 > &, the integral on the 
right-hand side of (43) will always be positive and therefore S will 
be negative. 

This case may be further divided into two sub-cases. 


(i). The first condition may be written c<b — 2a, which 
requires that b > 2a, whence b must be the greatest axis. Now if 
b >a(V3 + 1), it can easily be shown that 

(6 — 2a) 2 > a 2 (6 2 - 4a 2 )/(6 2 — a 2 ), 


hence the conditions may be written 
b > a (V3 + 1) 
c < a y/(b 2 — 4a 2 ) /(b 2 — a 2 ) 


} 


(47). 


(ii). But if a (V3 + 1) > b > 2a, then 

(6 - 2a) 2 < a 2 (6 2 - 4a 2 )/(6 2 - a 2 ), 
and the conditions become 

a (\/3 + 1) > b > 2al 

c<b- 2a J 


.(48), 


Case III. a < % (b — c), a<c. 

The second condition requires that 

c *> a * (^_ 4a «)/(6 8 -a 2 ), 

and therefore D and T are both positive. The value of S remains 
negative so long as a < \o, and becomes positive when a = c, and 
therefore the integral becomes positive for some value of a which 
lies between and c. Hence the conditions in this case reduce to 
a<b(b — c), a<k, 

where %c<k<c. 

Lastly, in order that the motion may be possible without the 
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aid of an external pressure, it is necessary that a should be always 
positive. The value of <r may be expressed in the form 

cr = 7 rpD 1 f (3\ 2 4* 6\a 2 -f* E) P 3 d\. 

J 0 

In the first and third cases D and therefore cr is always positive, 
but in the second case where D is negative a further limitation is 
required. 


On the Stability of an Ellipsoid . 

363. The question of the stability of a liquid ellipsoid has 
been discussed by Sir W. Thomson 1 , and a very elaborate investiga- 
tion of this question has been made by Poincard 2 , to which the 
reader must be referred for complete information on the subject. 
The problem in its most general form is this. A mass of liquid is 
rotating about its centre of inertia in a state of steady motion, 
under the influence of its own attraction, in such a manner that 
the form of the free surface is an ellipsoid, and a disturbance of 
any kind is communicated to the liquid ; it is required to deter- 
mine whether the resulting motion is stable or unstable. 

In the present section, we shall not attempt to deal with the 
problem in its most general form, but the investigation will be 
confined to the consideration of the stability of a liquid ellipsoid 
which in steady motion is rotating about a principal axis, and 
which is subjected to a disturbance such that the free surface 
in the beginning of the disturbed motion is an ellipsoid 3 . A 
disturbance of this character may be communicated by enclosing 
the liquid ellipsoid in a case which is subjected to an impulsive 
couple about any diameter together with a deformation of its 
surface, and is therefore equivalent to a disturbance produced by 
an impulsive pressure communicated to the free surface of the 
liquid. 


1 Thomson and Tait, vol. i. part n. pp. 329 and 333; Proe. Roy . Soc. Edin. 
vol. xl p. 610. 

8 Acta Mathematica, vol. vn. p. 259. 

3 Riemann, Gatt. Abhand. vol. ix. ; see also Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. vol. xix. 
p. 46. The investigation given in the latter paper respecting the stability of 
Maclaurin’s ellipsoid is erroneous. 
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364. By (23), the potential energy of an ellipsoidal mass of 
gravitating liquid of mass M and uniform of density p is 

U — D — $. Mrrrpabc 

where P = J (a 2 4 \) (6 2 4* X) (c 2 -I- \), and D is a constant. Let R 
be the radius of a sphere of equal volume, then 

27= 0 when a = b = c = R, 
therefore D = ^MirpR\ 

and U = $Mir P E‘-$Mnpabcj°°Q (49). 

Now U is evidently positive ; hence the integral must be a 
maximum when a = b = c = R, and will become indefinitely small 
when any one of the axes of the ellipsoid becomes infinitely 
small or infinitely large. 

Let 2c be the axis of rotation, and let 





^(R-b 2 ) 2 , 4a 2 6T 

a 2 4& 2 + a 2 + 6 2 


— 47 rp abc I 
j 0 


By (22) and (23) E is the variable part of the energy of a mass 
of liquid whose free surface is constrained to maintain a fixed 
ellipsoidal form and which is rotating about the axis c. In steady 
motion co a and £ and therefore E, are certain functions of a, b t c\ 
let E 0 be the value of E in steady motion. 


Let a disturbance (which for brevity will be called an ellipsoidal 
disturbance) be communicated to the liquid by means of an im- 
pulsive pressure applied to its free surface, which is such that in 
the beginning of the disturbed motion the free surface is a 
slightly different ellipsoid. Then, if E 0 + BE is the energy of the 
disturbed motion, we obtain by (22) and (23), 


$E=^M c 


d 2 46 2 - 


4 

6 2 + c 2 


4c 2 aV" 
+ c 2 4 a*_ 


4 E-E q . 


All the terms in square brackets are positive, and in the begin- 
ning of the disturbed motion are small quantities ; hence, if E> E 0 , 
these terms must remain small quantities and the free surface can 
never deviate far from its form in steady motion, and the motion is 
therefore stable. But, if E<E 0i the terms in square brackets may 
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become a finite positive quantity, and the difference E — E Q may 
become a finite negative quantity, such that the difference between 
the two sets of terms always remains equal to the infinitesimal 
quantity BE. When this is the case the free surface may deviate far 
from its form in steady motion, and the motion may be unstable. 

Hence, for the particular kind of disturbance which we are 
considering, the condition of stability requires that the energy in 
steady motion should be a minimum. Or, in other words, if the 
steady motion is stable, it must be impossible by any kind of 
ellipsoidal disturbance to abstract energy from the system. 

365. Let the disturbing pressure be divided into two parts 
p v p v the former of which produces a variation of the axes and no 
change in the angular momentum, whilst the latter produces no 
instantaneous variation of the axes but changes the angular momen- 
tum. The resultant of p 2 will consist of a couple G , and a single 
force, which produces a translation of the whole mass of liquid, 
and which it is unnecessary to consider. If the axis of this 
couple lie in the principal plane, which is perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation in steady motion, the energy will be evidently 
increased by its application ; but, if the axis of the couple does not 
lie in this principal plane, the component of the couple about the 
axis of rotation may diminish the energy if it acts in the opposite 
direction to that of rotation, in which case the motion will be 
unstable. 

In Maclaurin’s ellipsoid the component of the couple about the 
axis of rotation necessarily vanishes, since p % always passes through 
the axis of rotation ; the case of Dedekind’s ellipsoid, in which the 
free surface is stationary, will be considered later on. 

Hence, so far as the action of p 2 is concerned, Jacobi’s ellipsoid, 
the irrotational ellipsoid, and the ellipsoids belonging to the general 
class V., including the ovary ellipsoid rotating about an equatorial 
axis, but excluding Dedekind’s ellipsoid, are stable whenever the 
couple component about the axis of rotation of the disturbing 
pressure either vanishes or is in the same direction as the rotation ; 
but when this is not the case the motion may be unstable. 

In the case of Dedekind’s ellipsoid, by (50), 
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where 


4 a'b'? Aa'-Cc' Bb'-Cc f 


a a + & a ~ a* “ 6 a ’ 
and the effect of a disturbing couple about the axis of rotation will 
be to increase the energy by the quantity 


(a a — 6 a ) a 
10 (a a + 5 a ) * 

whence E>E 0) and therefore the motion so far as this kind of 
disturbance is concerned is stable. 


366. We must now consider the disturbance p x which produces 
a variation of the axes. From the last two of (18) we obtain 

(a -b) 2 w — const. = r, (a + by w — const. = r (51). 

whence, from (9), 


Also, from (6) 


I- saT 

M 


.(52). 


K = 5la r +T!) K« s - by «, + ww}, 

whence E = \M - 2if} (53), 

r d\ 


where 


H — irpabc J -p . 


Also putting a, 6, c each equal to zero in the first three of (18) 
and taking account of (51) we obtain 


0 = lCc- - 

C 


Whence (53) becomes 

E„ = \ (Aa? + Bb‘ - 2 (7c 3 ) - 2 H 
= -H-\C<? ...... 


(54). 


.(55), 


since Aa? + Bb a + Cc a = 2 H. 

Whence E„ is a finite negative quantity. 

The constants t, t express the fact that the angular momentum 
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and the vorticity are unchanged during the motion ; also since the 
disturbance p x does not change the angular momentum or vorticity, 
these constants must have the same values as in steady motion. 

Since the volume of the ellipsoid is constant, the conditions 
that E may be a minimum require that 
dE c dE 
da a dc 
dE c dE 
db b dc 



On performing the differentiations it will be found that (56) 
lead to (54) ; hence the first conditions are satisfied. 

We must now enquire whether, in the general case, E has a 
minimum value when r and r are unchanged by the disturbance. 


Let z — 5E/M, R 3 = abc , x — a, y~b, then 
t 2 t' 2 n ™ r d\ 






V(* 2 + \)(f + \) (R c y*y + x) 


Since a , b, c , are positive, and a is never less than 6, we have to 
examine the form of the surface (57) between the planes y = 0, 
x-y=Q. 

First suppose r is not zero. 

When x~y,z~ oo. If y has any finite value < or = x, then, as 
x increases from y to infinity, z diminishes, and the value of E 0 in 
steady motion shows that z will vanish and become negative, and 
when x is very large z is very small. Moreover, z can never become 
equal to — oo for any values of x or y , and when x and y are both 
very larger is very small, unless x — y is small. 



JFiy.l. 
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A general idea of the form of the surface may be obtained from 
the accompanying figures. Fig. 1 is the curve of section made by the 
plane y = mx, m < 1 ; and Fig. 2 shows the curves of section made 
by the planes xz and xy. The surface cuts the place of xy along 
the cur/e xP , and the sheet underneath this plane gradually bends 
upwards towards the plane. 

It therefore follows that in this case z must have a minimum 
value, which is given by (55). 


367. If t = 0, it follows from (54) either that a = 5, which is 
the case of Maclaurin’s ellipsoid, or the axes of the ellipsoid must be 
connected by the equation (A a 2 — (7c 2 )/a — ( Bb 2 — Cc*)/b. 

We shall now show that Maclaurin’s ellipsoid is unstable if the 
excentricity exceeds a certain value. 

In steady motion 

r = 0, r'/(a + b) 7 = w = 


Let Q — A a 2 — Cc 2 , R = Bb 2 — (7c 2 , then omitting the factor 
2i rpabc in A, B and (7, the condition that Maclaurin’s ellipsoid 
should be stable for an ellipsoidal disturbance, is that E should be 
a minimum in steady motion where 


E = 


(a + b) a 


-2H. 


Putting 


E a = 

- dE/da 

&c. we 

obtain 


__Q 

a 

(a 

2t' 2 
+ 6)” 

R 2 t ' 2 

* b (a + by 

TP 

_ 1 

(dQ 

c dQ\ 

1 Q i 6t ' S 

E aa “ 

a 

\da 

a dc j 

1 a* + (a -t- b)* ’ 

E al - 

1 

a 

(dQ 

\db 

c dQ\ 
b dc) 

' + (a + 6) 4 ’ 


where b is to be put equal to a after differentiation. Now 
when a~b,Q = R and E aa = E bh> therefore 

BE = 1 ( EJM 1 + 2 EJaSb + E aa Bb 2 ) 

- i {E aa -f EJ (8a + Bb) 2 + i (E aa - EJ (Sa - Bb)\ 

No. ••(4.+ 2U-. (£ + §)-*£ + «. 
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On reduction it will be found that the right-hand side is equal 
to 

9e (1 - e'f (3 - 2e*) - (27 - 36e s + 8e*) sin'* e, 
which is positive for all values of e between zero and unity. But 

= e (1 - (3 + 4e 8 ) - (3 + 2e 8 — 4e 4 ) sin _1 e . . . (58) 

on reduction. The right-hand side is positive when e = 0, and 
negative when e = l, whence Maclaurin’s ellipsoid becomes unstable 
when the excentricity exceeds the root of the equation obtained by 
equating the right-hand side of (58) to zero. 

The equation determining the excentricity of the revolutional 
ellipsoid which coincides with the limiting Jacobian ellipsoid has 
been found in § 357, and on comparing it with (58), it will be seen 
that the excentricity of this ellipsoid is somewhat less than the 
ellipsoid which is unstable. 

This result was first obtained by Biemann 1 . 

In the last edition of Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy , 
vol. I. part II. p. 333, it is stated that Maclaurin’s ellipsoid is 
stable or unstable, according as the excentricity is less or greater 
than the ellipsoid which coalesces with the limiting Jacobian 
ellipsoid ; i.e. according as e < or > *8127. Unfortunately no proof 
of this statement is given, but if it is correct, the disturbance 
which produces instability cannot be an ellipsoidal disturbance, 
but must be one of a more general character. 


368. Poincard 2 has shown that when a mass of liquid is 
rotating about a fixed axis as a rigid body, the problem of deter- 
mining the small oscillations is reducible to the solution of a single 
equation. 

Let the axis of rotation in steady motion be the axis of z , and 
let the axes of x and y be any two perpendicular axes which are 
rotating with angular velocity co. Then if the disturbed motion be 
referred to the same axes, the equations of motion are 


du 

dt 


dQ dv 

dt + UU 


dQ dw _ dQ 
dy * dt~~ dz' 


1 Qott. Abhand. Vol. ix. § 9. 

3 Acta Math . vol. vn. p. 356. 
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where djdt = d/dt 4 Ud/dx 4* Vdjdz 4* Wdjdz , 

Q = ~pIp+V’; 

0 , F, TF being the velocities of the liquid relative to the moving 
axes, and V' is the potential. Also 


U = u + coy, V = v — a)#, IP = w. 

Since the liquid is rotating as a rigid body in steady motion, 
U y F, and W are all zero, hence in the disturbed motion U y F, W 
are all small quantities ; if therefore we put 

y/r = Q 4 Jeo® (a? 2 4 y 2 ), 
the equations of disturbed motion are 

— — 2(oV—~ — 

dt da;’ dt 

The equation of continuity is 


dV +2 vU-f, 

dy 


dW 

dt 


dty 

dz ' 


whence 


dU dV dW __ 

(b + dy + d* 

dV\ 


**-(£-£)• 

I - *• & (£ + ** ,r ) - «* s (£ - 8 -°) • 


Hence 


= 4a> 2 ( 


/dCT dF\ 


Vrfa? + dy 




4a> . 

dz 




which is Poincares equation. 


If we assume that the time enters into yfr in the form of the 
factor e int , this becomes 


VS/r 


4o> 2 d 2 yfr _____ 

7? ^ ~ 


Putting s = $y (1 — 4 g> 2 /?i 2 ), this becomes 

(f -^r d Y tf f 

dx 2 dy 8 + cfe'* 

The problem is therefore reduced to finding a solution of 
Laplace’s equation within the surface which is derived from the 
original surface by writing zW( 1 — 4 a'/n*) for z. 
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The solution of this equation subject to the boundary conditions 
will lead to an equation for determining n, which will show 
whether the motion is stable or unstable. 

The oscillations of an elliptic cylinder 1 and of an elastic 
spherical shell containing liquid 2 , have been worked out by this 
method by Mr Love. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. An infinite cylindrical mass of liquid is rotating about its 
axis with angular velocity H + f, under the influence of its own 
attraction, where ? is the molecular rotation. Prove that a possible 
form of the free surface is an elliptic cylinder, and that if a and b 
be the semi-axes of the cross section, 


<n + ?) 2 + 


4a 2 & 2 £ 2 __ 47 rpab 

(d z + by~(a + br 


2. In the last example prove that the paths of the particles of 
liquid relatively to the axes of the cross section are in general 
pericycloids, which (i) when f (a* + 6 2 ) = fl (a 2 — 6 2 ) are epicycloids ; 
(ii) when O + f = 0 are ellipses; (iii) when fl = 0 or (ft 4- ?) ( a 2 + 6 2 ) 
= + 2a&12 are circles. 


3. A spheroidal shell whose equatorial and polar axes are 
2 a and 2c, and whose mass may be neglected, is filled with liquid 
and is rotating about its centre of inertia. The motion of the 
liquid at every instant is such that it could be instantaneously 
generated by means of the first two operations explained in § 342. 
Prove that 





rV + n, f = Jir+ 


(a 2 + c 2 ) 1 r 2 
2 c 2 (a 2 -c 2 )’ 


ng+n 

where X, M, N are constants depending on the initial motion. 

Prove also that f can be expressed in terms of the time in 
terms of elliptic functions, except when LM = A 2 , or c = 3a, when it 
is expressible by means of circular functions. 


1 Quart. Joum. voL xxm. p. 158. 

2 Proc. Land. Math. Soc. vol. xix. 
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4. In the case of Jacobi’s ellipsoid, prove that the mean 
pressure throughout the liquid is £ of the pressure at the centre of 
the ellipsoid; and that if the equation of the free surface is 
{xfaf + (y/bf + (z/of = 1, and M is the mass of the liquid, the 
kinetic energy of the system is 

^M(Aa 2 + Bb*-2C<?). 

5. In the case of Maclaurin’s spheroid, prove that any given 
mass of the liquid may be annihilated without disturbing the 
motion of the rest, provided the annihilated mass is bounded by 
the external surface and either of the two other spheroids, but that 
a similar theorem does not hold for laws of attraction other than 
that of the inverse square of the distance. 

6. Prove that if a rigid ellipsoidal shell be filled with two 
homogeneous gravitating liquids of different densities, the denser 
liquid will form a nucleus in the shape of an ellipsoid ; and that if 
the shell be made to revolve with constant angular velocity about 
any given fixed axis, a possible form of the nucleus when the 
liquids are in relative equilibrium will be an ellipsoid not co-axial 
with the external surface. 


7. A rigid shell in the form of an ellipsoid of revolution is 
filled with two homogeneous gravitating liquids of different densities 
which do not mix, and the whole system is rotating uniformly in 
relative equilibrium round the axis of the shell. Prove that a 
possible form of the surface of separation is a spheroid, and find the 
equation connecting the excentricity with the angular velocity. 


8. A mass of attracting liquid which is at rest, is enclosed in 
an ellipsoidal case. Prove that if the case' be removed the liquid 
will move so as always to preserve the ellipsoidal form. 

In the case of a spheroid, prove that if a be the axis of figure, 


n= r — 

(C 2 + 


a 

dX 


. 2 8 irrW . 


, X2 0 is the value of fl in one position 


where . 

/ 0 (c 2 + X) (a 2 + X)* 

of rest, and r is the radius of the sphere whose volume is equal to 
that of the liquid. 

Hence show that if the two extreme values of a be rcosec^, 
and r sin%, the relation between 6 and <f> will be 

(•> r c\ sin*# sinU. ... 
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9. In M*aclaurin’s spheroid, find the ellipticity e in terms of 
the density p and the angular velocity g> when the free surface is 
nearly spherical ; and show that the whole pressure on an equatorial 
plane is approximately equal to (5 — 6e) 7r 2 pV/15 astronomical 
units of force, where a is the equatorial radius. 

10. In Jacobi’s ellipsoid prove that gravity on the surface 
is inversely proportional to the perpendicular on to the tangent 
plane, and that the total stress across any central section is pro- 
portional to the area of the section. 

11. If two concentric approximately spherical masses of fluid 
of densities (astronomical) p and p + p\ the denser being inside, be 
rotating round an axis with angular velocity n , and if a, a be the 
mean radii of the outer and inner surfaces, and if the equations of 
the surfaces be r = a(l*f<r), r' = a (1 4- a), prove that <r, a are 
given by the equations 

(fp' +p) <r'~ },P<? = {§P + p' (« 7 a ) 8 ! o- - ip' (a lay a =fraV 4 ($ -cos *0). 

12. Prove that if a thin case in the form of an ellipsoid of 
revolution be filled with liquid which is rotating as if rigid about 
its axis, the motion is unstable, if the length of the polar axis 
lies between one and three times the length of the equatorial axis. 

13. A quantity of liquid of density p is enclosed in a case, 
which may be either an oblate or prolate spheroid, and is rotating 
about its polar axis like a rigid body with angular velocity f. 
Prove that if the case be removed, it will be impossible for the free 
surface to retain the spheroidal form unless initially f s /27rp < 1. 
Prove also that if 2c be the length of the polar axis, the free 
surface will cease to be spheroidal, if at any period of the subsequent 
motion 

3c 2 

27 rp > Sir pc 2 ’ 

14. A liquid spheroid of small ellipticity e is rotating about 
its axis like a rigid body ; prove that the angular velocity is equal 
to 4 ( Tre/15 )*. 

15. Assuming that Saturn is a spheroid of small ellipticity e, 
and that it was originally liquid, investigate the equation 

3 mk* _ cok 9 

* e “ 2 Me (c 2 - 6 a ) - M ’ 
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for determining the ellipticity, due partly to its own rotation g>, 
and partly to the disturbance caused by its ring, which is supposed 
to be a flat concentric circular disc, of uniform thickness and 
density and lying in the plane of the equator: where M is the 
mass of Saturn, k its mean radius ; m the mass of the ring, c ± b 
its bounding radii, and c is large compared with k. 

Prove also that the value of gravity at co-latitude 0, is to 
equatorial gravity in the ratio 

1 fecos 2 0 : 1. 

16. Prove that Dedekind’s ellipsoid may be derived from 
Jacobi’s ellipsoid by supposing the liquid enclosed in a case, and 
then imparting to the case an equal and opposite angular velocity ; 
and show that the impulsive couple which must be applied to the 
case, is equal to 

$Mt;(a'-by/(a* + V). 

17. In the irrotational ellipsoid, prove that if the liquid be 
suddenly solidified, the loss of energy is equal to 

pfl 9 aV(tt a -c a )V(a 2 + cV, 

where A is the angular velocity of the free surface before solidifi- 
cation. 

18. Obtain the equations for determining the small oscillations 
of the ellipsoids included in case v, when the position of the axis 
of rotation is unaffected by the disturbance which is supposed to be 
ellipsoidal ; and prove that in the case of Maclaurin’s ellipsoid, the 
period T of oscillation is determined by the equation 

{W/F -E m + EJ {(1 + 2c s /a s ) M2” -E m - EJ = 0, 
where E is the variable part of the whole energy, and 
E„ — <FE/da?, &c. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


ON THE STEADY MOTION OF TWO MASSES OF ROTATING 

LIQUID. 

369. When a mass of liquid is rotating as a rigid body about 
a fixed axis under the influence of its own attraction, the condition 
that the motion should be steady and that the free surface should 
preserve an invariable form, is obtained directly from the considera- 
tion that the reversed effective forces together with the forces 
arising from the mutual attractions of the different portions of 
liquid, must form a system in statical equilibrium. 

Let the axis of rotation be the axis of z\ V,p, o>, p the attraction 1 
potential, pressure, angular velocity and the density of the liquid. 
The equation for determining the hydrostatic pressure p gives 



whence if p be constant, we obtain 

p/p -f const. = V + 1&) 2 (x 2 -h y 2 ). 

At the free surface p = 0, whence the equation of the free 
surface is 

V + |o) 8 (x 2 + y 2 ) = const (1). 

370. The value of V cannot be determined without knowing 
the form of the free surface. If any particular form of the free 
surface be assumed, and the resulting value of V is substituted in 
(1), it usually happens that it is impossible to satisfy (1); hence 
the problem in its most general form is one which cannot be solved 

1 Since V is the attraction potential, dV/dx = force in the direction of x. 
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by any direct method. It is however sometimes possible to obtain 
an approximate solution, in which the free surface differs slightly 
from some surface whose form is known ; and we shall therefore 
proceed to investigate the steady motion of two approximately 
spherical masses of liquid which revolve like rigid bodies about a 
fixed axis. 

The present investigation is taken from a paper by Prof. 
G. H. Darwin 1 . 

371. We must first find the potential of a homogeneous mass 
of gravitating matter of unit density whose free surface is approxi- 
mately spherical. 

Let the equation of the bounding surface be 

r = a(l+2a.7„) (2), 

where Y n is a spherical surface harmonic of degree n, and c* n is a 
small quantity whose squares and products may be neglected. 

If V, V' be the potentials at an external and internal point 


respectively, we may assume 

V=fr a°/r + 2”A n (a/ry + 'Y. (3), 

V—i* r' + ^ASir/ayY, (4), 

for these values evidently satisfy the equations V'F=0 and 
V*V + 47 r = 0 respectively. The conditions to be satisfied at the 
surface of the solid are 

F= V + const (5), 

dV/dr = dV'/dr (6). 


Since the A' s and A' ’s are small quantities of the order a, we 
may in the small terms put r = a, but in the first term we must 
give to r its full value from (2). 

Substituting in (6) we obtain 

|W 2 «„7. - 2 (» + 1) A.Y. = - fra' 2a. 7. + 2 n A„Y^ 
whence equating coefficients of Y n we obtain 
47ra a a. = (» + + 

Similarly from (5) we obtain, 

a. = a;. 

1 “On the Figures of Equilibrium of Rotating Masses of Fluid,” Phil. Trans. 
1887, p. 397. 
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Whence 


47ra 8 

~Sr 


F = ^ +w£ 


F' = -|7rr* + WJ, 


<r. 

2n + 1 Vr 


2n + 1 \a, 


( 7 ), 

.( 8 ). 


372. Let us now suppose that there are two masses of liquid 
whose free surfaces are approximately spheres, and whose centres 
are o and 0. 


x 




x 


Let there be two sets of rectangular axes whose origins are o 
and 0 respectively, and let the axis of z be measured from o to 0, 
and that of Z from 0 to o. Let Oo = c; a, A the radii of the 
spheres whose centres are o and 0 respectively. Let PJ be an 
associated function whose origin is 0 and whose axis is OZ, and 
let p £ be a similar function when the origin is at o and the axis is 
oz. Let the axis of rotation be a line parallel to ox drawn through 
some point on Oo whose distances from 0 and o are D and d 
respectively. If 12 be the potential of the centrifugal forces, we 
have 

fl = £g> 8 (y* + z* + d? — 2 dz). 

Now if r, cos" 1 p, 0 be polar coordinates referred to o as origin. 
Pi 0*) = P> P,(p) = h (V - !). Pt O) = s (1 - A*’), 

whence 

fl = (c P - 2drp l 4- \r 2 p 2 -f — $r 2 p* cos 2 <f>). 

Let us now put w n = r n p n , % w n = r n p 2 cos 20, so that w n , i w n are 
solid harmonics of positive degree, and we obtain 

a = £<o’ (cf - 2 dw 1 + iw, + K - i .w.) (9). 

Similarly the value of II referred to the other origin 0 is 

n =K (Z>» -2DW l + lW t + $R'-b, W t ) (10). 
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373. It will hereafter be necessary to employ the transference 
formulae given in Chapter XI. § 227. Writing ir — 6 for 0 in these 
formulae, and remembering that {cos = (— ) n ' m PZ (cos 6 ), 

and multiplying both sides of each equation by cos m<j> t the 
formulae become 


(n — m) ! — 

r n+1 W 

(m — to) ! 


(n + TO + s)! M Tr m4 . 

,=o (2to + s ) ! <f + * 

...(H). 

. + m + 

~.to (2 to+s)! c" + * •" 

... (12). 


374. Let V , v be the potentials at an external point of the 
solids 0, o respectively ; and let V, v be divided into three parts 
V v V v F 8 and v v v v v s respectively. By (1), the condition that the 
free surfaces of the two masses of liquid should be equipotential 
surfaces, is that the equation 

V x + V a + V s + v x + v 2 + v s + O = const (13), 

should be satisfied at each of the free surfaces. Since the free 
surfaces are approximately spherical, each of the three v’s will be 
of the form (7), and each of the three Fs will be of a similar form 
with A and R written for a and r. Expressing the series (7) in 
terms of solid harmonics of positive degree instead of surface 
harmonics, it follows that (13) will be satisfied provided the 
following conditions are fulfilled. 

(i) Fj must consist of a series of zonal solid harmonics of the 
form (7) referred to the origin 0, and v x must consist of a similar 
series referred to the origin o, such that when the expression 
V x + v x is transformed by means of (11) and (12) into two separate 
series of zonal solid harmonics referred to the two origins 0 and o 
respectively, the coefficients of all the harmonics must vanish 
except those of W x and w v 

(ii) F a + v„ must consist of two similar series of harmonics, 
such that when F a h- v 2 is transformed into two separate series of 
zonal solid harmonics referred to 0 and o respectively, all the 
coefficients must vanish except those of W v TT 2 , w v w r and the 
coefficients of TF a , in F a + v t and the coefficients of W v w t in 
V x + F a + v x + v a must be determined so as to annul the terms 
involving these quantities in fl. 

(iii) F 8 -ft? a must consist of two series of tesseral solid har- 
monics a lF M , a w n , such that when F a + r a is transformed into two 
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separate series referred to 0 and o respectively, all the coefficients 
must vanish except those of 8 w a , which must be determined so 
as to annul the terms involving these quantities in 12. 

The terms R 2 and r* in 12 need not be considered, for since the 
corresponding forces are symmetrical about each origin, they pro- 
duce no departure from sphericity. 

When we have determined the three quantities V l -I- v v V 2 + v r 
V a + v a and the form of the boundary corresponding to each, the 
final result will be obtained by addition. 


375. We shall now consider the potential V x + v v 
Let the equations of the two surfaces be 



M\ 3n | QC 2n_+ 1 

\aJ n =2 2w — 2 




f a \ 3n ’ x 2/H-l /AY* 1 
, A ) n r 2 2n - 2 \c / 


H u R' n W„ 


(14) , 

( 15 ) , 


where the h's and JT \ s are unknown coefficients whose values are to 
be determined. Putting T = A*/c*, i^cf/c 2 , it appears from (7) 
and (8) that 


v,=^ira‘ 



27 rA* k ^° h k /a\ k /a^ 1 w k 
c *=2 k—1 \c J \rj r k 


.(16), 


V x 


4nrA' f c\ 

~3 r \r) 


4- 27 Ttt 3 


.c) „-_ 2 n — 1 R* n+i 


(17). 


Putting m = 0 in (12), and transferring to o by the resulting 
formula, we obtain 


v _4t rA* k y° /a\ k w k 
3c M \c) a k 

27m 8 /A\ % H„T n ~ lk £ (k + n)\ fa\ k w k 
c \c / b= 2 w-l i=0 k\n\\c) a k> 

the value of v, -f V x is 



+ 


4nrA* 

3c 


(a\ k /a\ k+l tUk Wk 
2k -2 \c) \r) r* c* 


+ t 


/a\ m Wk (k + n) \ T nl 

\c) a k w=2 n\ k\ n — 1 



,(18). 


This quantity is to vanish when r has the value given by (14) 
for all values of k except k= 1. Since the squares and products 
of small quantities are to be neglected, wc may put r = a in the 
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term in square brackets, but in the first term we must give to 
afr its full value ; whence equating the coefficient of w?* to zero 
we obtain 


2 k + 1 , Sh } fc 

~2/c-2 A * + 2F^2 


+ 1 + 



w |°° (n + k ) ! r n ~ x 
w=s n ! k\ n — 1 


= 0. 


Therefore 


h/t = 1 4- 


■o’: 


8 n= oo 

2 


(n + k )\ 

n ! k ! n — 1 * 


and by symmetry 


H,= 1 + 


{n + s)\ y"~ 
,c / „= 2 n ! s! w — 1 


(19) , 

( 20 ) . 


For the purpose of obtaining an approximate solution it will 
be sufficient to calculate the values of the H ’ s and K s as far as c” 6 
only; we shall therefore require only the first terms of the two 
series, and we thus obtain 




.( 21 ), 

( 22 ). 


Returning now to (18) we must determine the portion of the 
potential which involves harmonics of the first degree. From (16) 
it is seen that at the surface of o, v x contributes nothing ; whence 


by (17) the portion of the potential is 


4nrA 3 
U ‘ ~ 3c 2 

i+ti 


...(23), 

and when the origin is at 0, 



JT M 
Ul Sc 2 

[i+*i 


...(24). 


376. We must now consider the potential F 8 + v 2 due to the 
rotational terms, which are equal to ico*W 9 or %co 2 w 3 according as 
the origin is at 0 or o. 

By Chapter XV., Ex. 14, if a spheroid of small ellipticity e is 
rotating with angular velocity g>, then e = 1 5g>*/167t ; let us there- 
fore assume for the equations of the two masses of liquid 


=i+*v*+ 

“ 1 + 4e jr + 


(A\’Y 2n + 1 
\a) 2n — 2 

/a y 2n + 1 

U; »r. 2n — 2 


£)" + V"X (25), 
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By (7) the potential due to the inequality ^er~*w 2 in (25) is 
equal to -faired 8 w Jr 5 , whence proceeding as before, the potential v 2 
due to the whole sphere a and its inequalities is 




W 8 *|» h_(a\ k 

C * = 2 A? — 1 \C / 


;a\ k+i m 

\r) r* 


...(27), 


and the potential VJ due to the whole sphere A and its inequalities 
can be at once written down by symmetry. By (12) the value of 
V 2 when transferred to o is 




4 irA’ k =«‘w k A’ k ^ 

'"aT*?, c k + & we J k % 


(k + l )(k + 2)w k 

c k 


2 iroM 3 Z„r"~ ‘ k y° (k +_n) ! w k 

+ c 4 w =2 n - 1 fc =0 & ! n ! c* 


.(28). 


Substituting the value of ajr from (25) in the first term of 
(27), we find that the value at the surface of the portion involving 
e, added to the second term of (27) 

= - frew* + fan rew % = - fan rew 2 = - £&>X- 


This annuls the term Jo>X in the rotation potential; hence 
the value at a of the potential due to the inequalities of the two 
spheres minus the above mentioned term and the outstanding 
potentials of the first degree is, 

ir 4 tt^ 1 3w =® (2n + l)lw 2t rA* n z? I w n 

2 oc (2n-2)c C n = 2 n — 1 C n 

, 27reA a n = cc _ w . n 

+ 15C 3 w ? 2 ( W + !) ( W + 2 ) C X 

2tt^ 8 /a\ 8n =* *=* (k + n)\ T fc ‘ l r 

_| — ~ 2, 2, y r - T -i 




whence 


W h = 2 Ac-2 


k ! n ! &-1 c" ’ 


- 2^2 ; “ + 2^ t 2 + * t (^) ( w + 1 )( ,l + 2 ) 


o\ a *=»*+« i r* -1 


C) 


2 =7T^ ! r— . £* = o, 

*=2 A; ! w k — 1 


■a\ 8 *=>•* + »! P* 1 


c/ fc =2 A;! n\k — 1 J 


*. = A 6 (^) (» + l)(»+2)+f 
Similarly 

A - A. (?)' (. + » (. + 2) + S (XT & t 
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whence neglecting higher powers than <f* we obtain 

(n + l)(n + 2) (29), 

(“)’ (»+l) (n + 2) (30). 

The outstanding potentials of the first degree are 

u a = £ 7 reA & wJc*, and JJ a = frrea*WJ& (31). 


377. Let us write Q 2 , q a for 2 TT 2> 2 w 8 ; and we have lastly to 
find the potential due to the rotational terms — and — ^ a>*Q a 

in XI. 


Let the equation of the free surfaces be 


a * r’ \aj B=l 


2n + 1 /a\" +1 


R 


9 , 


A~ 1 R 


"W* (32), 


2 2w-l \c. 


By (7) the potential due to the inequality — faqjr* in (32) is 
- 27rea 8 5' 2 /15/; whence the potential v & ' of the mass o and its 
inequalities is 


< = (“)— ft™?. 



2? rA* n ^° /a\ n 
c „= 2 \c) 





(n-l)r n 


(34). 


Whence at the surface, the value of the potential of the 
inequalities is 

v, = W i^eqja* + (£) T ~ ft™?,- • -(M). 


and since %ireq a - -fair e? a = fa re? 2 = t Vg>*? 8 , 

the term — fcqjr* in (32) annuls the rotational term i n ^ 

The value referred to 0 of the potential of the inequalities of A 


is 


r.— *■*(*) - 


27rJ.V *=“ 
z 


M k r*-‘ 

k - 1 iP* 1 ’ 


and the value of this at the surface of o is 


n=® 

V »=~ ft™4V 2 c~ n q, 

n - 2 

_ 27T^V t y JlftF -1 A; + w! g. 
c* *= 2 A: — 1 n=2 A: — 2 ! A; + 2 ! c* 


( 36 ), 
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whence equating coefficients from (34), (35) and (36) we obtain 


2n + l 
2n - 1 


m n - 


3 m n 


IT ) 7 


if)' 


Whence 

Similarly 


, (a\* k y° _ k + n\ M k Y k ' x = 

& \c) k- 21 n + 2! k- 1 

pi-* 


’®V*v* k + n'. 

7, ¥^2! « + 2!Ar-l 


34. 


AT. 


■ _ i e /«V + » s + ^ 

i , 5 e ^ J + 2 ^ a - 2 s _ 2 1 £ + 2 


! s — 1 


///,. 


Whence neglecting (a/c) 6 and ( A/c ) 6 we obtain 

W n = TV (^/C) 2 . M n = lV € («/ C )’ ( 37 )' 


378. In order to determine the angular velocity, we must 
equate to zero the sum of the harmonic terms of the first degree in 
11 in (23) and (31) ; we thus obtain 

— afd -f |7i\d 3 /c 2 + \i tcA'/c* = 0> 
or — co 2 d + $ 7 tA a )(? + $A V/c 4 = 0. 

Similarly — co*D + $7 ra 8 /c 2 + JaV/c 4 = 0. 

Adding and remembering that D 4- d — c, we obtain 
co 2 {l -l (. A 6 + a 5 )/c 5 ) = £tt (^ 3 + a 3 )/c 3 , 
and since we neglect powers above (a/c) 5 we obtain 

w 2 -|7t (A 3 4- a 3 )/c 3 (38). 

379. The object of the problem which we are considering is, 
to obtain the equations of the free surfaces of the two masses of 
liquid ; this will be effected by adding the inequalities in equations 
(14), (25) and (32) to unity, and substituting the values of h n , l n , 
and m n from (21), (29) and (37). 

This will give us the equation of the boundary of the mass o. 

Similarly by adding equations (15), (26) and (33) and substi- 
tuting the values of i/ M , Z n , and M n from (22), (30) and (37), we 
shall obtain the form of the free surface of the mass 0. We shall 
thus obtain 
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which expressed in terms of surface harmonics is 

£ - 1 -*- *« ( 2 ft - P * 008 2 £) + (j) jttt + f © P, + i © P.} ( 39 > 

Similarly 

* = 1 + i* (2-P. - P,' cos 2cf>) + g) S jfP, + J (j) P.+ } 

380. Prof. Darwin has entered into an elaborate series of 
numerical calculations for the purpose of ascertaining the forms of 
the two figures when they are in close proximity with one another ; 
and has computed and drawn the figures which are shown in the 
accompanying diagrams. 

Figures 1 and 2 show the form of the sections of the figures 
through and perpendicular to the axis of rotation when the masses 
are equal and nearly in contact, the constants being chosen so that 
A = a, oja — 2 646, oof/^ir = *038, and h the moment of momentum 
cc *472. It will be observed that the section through the axis of 
rotation is considerably more elongated than the section perpen- 
dicular to that axis. 

Figures 3 and 4 are particularly interesting. Here the masses 
are equal and c/a = 2 449, a> 9 /4n r = *0494, h x ‘482, and the masses 
partially overlap. Although two portions of matter cannot actually 
overlap' so as to occupy the same portion of space, yet the continuity 
of figures of equilibrium leads to the conclusion that the two 
masses in this case constitute a single mass of liquid. The probable 
form of the free surface is shown by the dotted line connecting 
the two masses. 

It will be observed that both the angular velocity and the 
moment of momentum of the system is greater in this case than in 
the preceding; it is therefore to be inferred that for a properly 
chosen moment of momentum, there exists a dumb-bell figure 
of equilibrium, and that when the ratio of the square of the 
angular velocity to the density is less than a certain quantity 
which lies between 47r x *0494 and 47 r x *038, a single figure of 
equilibrium becomes impossible and the mass divides into two. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the forms of the surfaces when the 
masses are unequal, the ratio of the larger mass to the smaller 
being 27. The free surfaces consist of two detached masses, and it 
is remarkable that the smaller mass has a very distinct furrow, 
which indicates a tendency for it to break up into two separate 
masses. 
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Fig.1 




Fig.3 
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381. Poincard has shown by a difficult analytical process that 
when Jacobi’s ellipsoid becomes moderately elongated, instability 
sets in by a furrowing of the ellipsoid along a line which lies in a 
plane perpendicular to the longest axis; and it is to be noticed 
that this furrow is not symmetrical with respect to the two ends. 
Assuming the correctness of this result, it would appear that there 
is a tendency to form a dumb-bell figure with two unequal bulbs. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1 . A vessel in the form of a regular polyhedron is filled with 
fluid, and revolves with given angular velocity around a vertical 
axis passing through its centre of gravity ; if P denote the whole 
pressure on the surface of the vessel, S the whole surface, and II 
the pressure at the centre of gravity, prove that P — US is 
constant for every vertical axis. 

2. Prove that the relative stream lines for liquid bounded by 
the hyperbolic cylinders x{x — y) — a 2 , y (x + y) = b 2 are the quartic 
curves, 

[x (x — y) — a 2 ) [y (x + y) — b 2 J = const. 

3. A right circular cylinder whose section is r/a = l +f (0) 
where both f ( 6 ) and f ( 6 ) are very small, is surrounded by an 
infinite liquid. If the cylinder have an angular velocity co about 
its axis, prove that the velocity potential at any point of the 
liquid is 

a 3 a>r f 2ir f(&) sin (a — 6) da 
7 r J o r* — 2 ar cos (x — 0) -+ a 2 ‘ 

4. A citcular cylinder of radius a moves along the axis of x 
with velocity — 1. Prove that the direction of motion of a particle 
of the fluid with respect to still water, is a tangent to the circle 
drawn through the particle and touching the axis of # at the point 
where the axis of the cylinder at the instant cuts this axis ; and 
also that if p is the radius of curvature of the path of the particle 
relative to still water 

«" = 4 p{y- \b), 

where b is a constant. 

5. The resolved attractions of a body symmetrical about the 
axis of z are / ( z , m) and F ( z , **) respectively perpendicular and 
parallel to that axis. The equation of a solid of revolution is 
vrf (z, vr) = anr 2 + 6, where a and b are constants. Prove that if 
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this solid be made to move parallel to its axis in an infinite liquid, 
the stream lines are given by equating the left-hand side of this 
equation to a constant, and the velocity potential is F(z t m) 
multiplied by a constant. 

When the moving solid is formed by two spheres intersecting 
at an angle 7r/?i, find the velocity potential and current function 
by choosing as the attracting body a series of 2n — 1 particles, 
situated on the line joining the centres so that each is the image 
of the two adjacent particles, having their masses proportional to 
the cubes of their distances from any point on the intersection of 
the spheres, and being alternately attractive and repulsive. 

6. Fluid moves irrotationally within an ellipsoidal cavity 
whose semi- axes are a , 6, c in a vessel which turns freely about the 
axis of c. Show that the locus of points at which the pressure is 
the same as that at the centre is two planes, and that the pressure 
at any other point exceeds the pressure at the centre, by a quantity 
proportional to the product of its distances from these planes. 
Show also that each particle of fluid returns to the same place in 
the vessel after a time T (a 2 4- b 2 )j2ab> where T is the time of a 
complete revolution of the vessel. 

Find the place from which a drop of fluid may be removed 
without disturbing the motion. 

Let an internal ellipsoid be described touching the cavity at the 
extremities of the axis of rotation, and having all its sections 
perpendicular to this axis similar to those of the cavity. If the 
mass of fluid within this ellipsoid be suddenly solidified and 
rigidly connected with the rotating vessel, find what change in the 
motion is produced. 

7. Liquid is contained in a thin rigid ellipsoidal case, which is 
held in any position in contact with a smooth horizontal plane ; if 
it is released, prove that the pressure on the table is instantaneously 
reduced in the ratio 1 : 1 4 P, where 

}Pp 2 = mV (b 2 + c 2 ) 4 nV (c 2 4 a 2 ) 4 Pm 2 (a 2 4 b 2 ), 
and p is the central perpendicular on the plane at striking, and 
ly m , n are its direction cosines referred to the principal axes of the 
ellipsoid 

Prove also that if it is dropped on to the plane, and has no 
rotation at striking, the kinetic energy is reduced by the impact in 
the ration P : 1 4 P. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


ON LIQUID WAVES. 


382. The different kinds of liquid waves may be classified as 
follows 1 : 

I. Oscillatory Waves , which are the class of waves most 
commonly met with, and which consist of an elevation together 
with a companion hollow. They always appear in groups, and 
may either be stationary elevations or depressions, as in the case of 
a stream of running water, or may be propagated along the surface 
as at sea. 

II. The Wave of Translation or Solitary Wave , which consists 
of a single wave travelling along the surface of the liquid. Its 
form may either be that of a solitary elevation or a solitary hollow, 
the former being called the positive wave, and the latter the 
negative wave. There is however an important difference between 
the two waves, since the positive wave possesses considerable 
permanence of form, being capable of propagation to great distances 
without suffering much degradation ; whilst the negative wave is 
incapable of travelling any considerable distance without being 
broken up. 

III. Capillary Waves, which are mainly produced by the 
surface tension of the liquid, and whose effect is insensible except 
near the surface of the liquid. 

IV. Sound Waves , which in the case of liquids are due to the 
very slight changes which the density of a liquid under pressure 
experiences. They are insensible to sight, and the consideration 
of their properties belongs to the theory of sound rather than to 
hydrodynamics. 

1 Scott Russell, Hr it. Assoc, Hep. on Waves, 1842 — 3. 
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The mathematical difficulties of the subject are so great, that 
no complete solution of any problem has as yet been obtained 
except the trochoidal waves considered in § 388, which were first 
discovered by Gerstner 1 in 1802, and afterwards independently by 
Rankine* in 1862; and we are therefore compelled to resort to 
approximate methods, which depend upon the assumption that the 
motion is sufficiently slow for it to be permissible to neglect the 
terms involving the squares and products of the velocities. The 
problem thus consists of (i) the determination of a velocity 
potential which satisfies Laplace’s equation ; (ii) the determination 
of the boundary conditions to be satisfied at the fixed boundaries of 
the liquid ; (iii) the determination of the conditions to be satisfied in 
order that the free surface should be a surface of constant pressure, 
or in the case of two liquids which are in contact, that there 
should be no discontinuity of pressure at the surface of separation. 


Section I. 


Oscillatory Waves. 


383. - We shall first consider the waves propagated in a liquid 
of uniform depth h under the action of gravity. 

Let the plane of the undisturbed surface be the plane of xy, let 
the axis of x be measured in the direction of propagation of the 
waves, and let the axis of z be measured vertically upwards. 

Since the motion is supposed to be irrotational, the velocity 
potential satisfies the equation 

V^ = 0 (1) 


At the bottom of the liquid where z = - h, 

d<f>/dz = 0 (2). 

The pressure is determined by the equation 

p/p + g* + 0 + 4<? 2 = const (3)> 

where q is the resultant velocity. At the free surface dp/dl = 0, or 

<♦>• 


1 Theorie der Wellen, Abkand. Kbn. Bohmischen Gesel. Wiss . 1802. 
8 Phil. Trans. 1863. 
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Also if r) be the elevation of the free surface above the undis- 
turbed surface, we must have 


77 = d<j>ldz f when z — t) 


(5). 


So far our equations have been exact ; we shall now assume 
that the motion is so slow that the squares and products of the 
velocities may be neglected. Substituting the value of p from (3) 
in (4) and neglecting small quantities of the second order we 
obtain 


d'<t> 

df 


d<f> 

' g (lz = °’ 


when z = 0 . Since we are dealing with wave motion, <f> must be 
an harmonic function of the time, whence if l be the length of the 
simple equivalent pendulum 


l 


d?<t> 

df 


+ 9<f> = 0 , 


and therefore ld<f>/dz = <f>, when z = 0 


( 6 ). 


Waves in Rectangular Canals . 

384. When the motion is in two dimensions, we may suppose 
that the liquid is bounded by two parallel planes, which are at 
right angles to the crests of the waves Hence the motion will be 
the same as that of waves propagated along a canal whose cross 
section is a rectangle. 

Let X be the length of the waves, U the velocity of propagation, 
h the depth of the canal. Since the motion is in two dimensions, 
we may assume 

(f> = f(z) cos [mx — nt ), 

where m — 2i r/\, n = 2irU/\, ri l = gjl. Substituting this value of <j> 
in ( 1 ) we obtain 

di~ m 's = o; 

the solution of which is 

/= P cosh mz + Q sinh mz. 

Equations (2) and ( 6 ) require that 

P sinh mh = Q cosh mh 

P = mlQ , 
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whence <f» = A cosh m (z + h) cos (mx — nt) 

ml = coth mh , 

and IP — rt*/n 2 = y/nfl 


= g\/27r . tanh 2i rh/\ . 

which determines the velocity of propagation. 
Putting 4 j7 rh/\ ~ ya, we obtain 
d 


(7), 


dfjL 


log U 2 = — fjT 1 + cosech fiy 


which is positive or negative, ya being supposed positive, according 


ya > or < sinh ya > or < (fi + ya 8 / 3 ! -f ), 


and is therefore negative. Hence U decreases as ya and therefore 
m increases, and therefore (7) cannot be satisfied for a given value 
of U by more than one value of m. Hence there is only one wave 
length which corresponds to a given velocity of propagation ; also 
the velocity of propagation diminishes as the wave length increases. 


385. When h/\ is small, tanh 2 irh/\ — 2irhj\y and 

U 2 = gh ( 8 ), 

which determines the velocity of propagation of long waves in 
shallow water. 

When h/\ is large tanh 2irh/\ — 1, and 

rP = g\/2Tr ( 9 ), 

which determines the velocity of propagation of deep sea waves. 

38G. At the free surface z — rj, where rj is the elevation ; 
whence substituting the value of <f> in (5j and suitably choosing 
the origin we obtain 

rj = — A inn' 1 sinh mh sin (mx — nt). 

Let (x, z) be the coordinates of an element of liquid when 
undisturbed, (f, J) its horizontal and vertical displacements, also 
let x = x + f , z = z -f f ; then 

f — d<f>/dx ' = — Am cosh in (z + h) sin (mx — nt) 

f = d<f>/dz' = Am sinh m (z' 4- h) cos (mx — nt). 

10—2 
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Since the displacement is small we may put x = x\ z — z' as a 
first approximation, and we obtain 

£ = — a cosh m (z + A) cos (mx — nt) 
f = — a sinh m (z 4* A) sin (mx — nt), 

where Am/n = a ; whence the elements of liquid describe the 
ellipse 

fYcos h*ra (z + A) + (2 + A) = a*. 

387. When the depth of the liquid is very great we may put 
A sa oo , and the hyperbolic functions must be replaced by expo- 
nential ones ; we shall thus obtain 

<f> = Ae mt cos (mx — nt) 

7)=- — Amn 1 sin (mx — nt), 
and the elements of liquid will describe the circles 
f + ? a = (^m/w) a 6 9n, ^ 

We shall consider the problem of deep sea waves at greater 
length in § 408. 


Gerstners Trochoidal Waves. 

388. It was shown by Gerstner in 1802 and was rediscovered 
by Rankine, that there exists a certain form of trochoidal waves, 
which can be expressed in finite terms without resorting to methods 
of approximation. 

Let the motion of the liquid be given by the equations 

x = a + Af 1 €“ w sin k (a + ct) j ^ ^ 

— z = b + k~ l e~ kb cos k(a + ct)) 

where k and c are absolute constants, and a and b are functions of 
the initial coordinates of the element of liquid whose coordinates 
at time t are (x, y). 

The conditions of continuity require that the area of any 
elementary rectangle bounded by the curves a, 6, a + 8a, b + 86, 
should be constant throughout the motion, this requires that 

i (*. z ) _ , 

d (a, b) ~ ’ 
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where A is a quantity which is independent of x , z or t. 
(10) we obtain 

d (*,_*) _ _*» _ , . 

d (a, b) 

hence the conditions of continuity are satisfied. 

The Lagrangian equations of motion are 


d , , x ,.dx 

-(plp+g z) = - X ~ 


.. dz 

z dd’ 


From 


d 

db 


(p/p + gz) = - 




which by (10) become 

( p/p + 9 Z ) = Arc* sin k (a + ct ), 

^ ( P/p + 9 Z ) — Arc* e~ kb cos k (a + ct) - Arc 8 e' 8 ** ; 

whence 

pip —g{b + Af 1 €"** cos Ar (a + ct)) — — c 8 e - * 6 cos k (a + c£) 

+ ic 8 ^ m + ^ 

At the free surface p must be independent of t, whence 
g = kc\ 

The wave length X = 2 tt/Aj, and c is the velocity of propagation ; 
hence c= ( gX/^ir )*, and is therefore equal to the velocity of propa- 
gation previously found for deep sea waves. 

The pressure is given by the equation 

plp=gb + ±c'<r' M + C 

= c 8 (Ar6 + K 2W ) + ^ 

and therefore retains the same value at every point moving with 
the liquid. If therefore we put b = /3 at the free surface, we 
obtain 

p/p- tinb-ft + U*-"* -*-**)}, 

which makes the pressure vanish at the free surface. The quantity 
b increases with — z , and therefore the wave disturbance decreases 
with the depth of the liquid. 

The velocities of the liquid are 

u = x = c€~ kb cos k {a-¥ ct) 
w = i = C€~ kb sin k (a 4- ct ), 
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from which it can be shown that a velocity potential does not 
exist. In fact 


dw 

K dx 


du\ d (Xyj) 
dz) d ( a , b) 


= w a z b - w b z a + u a x b - u b x a , 


where the suffixes denote partial differentiation ; whence if co be 
the molecular relation 


CO = kC€'^ b /(€~' kh - 1 ). 


The motion is therefore rotational, and therefore waves of this 
description could not be generated in a frictionless liquid which is 
under the action of natural forces. 


Waves at the Surface of Separation of Two Liquids. 

389. Let us first suppose that two liquids of different densities 
(such as water and mercury) are resting upon one another, which 
are in repose except for the disturbance produced by the wave 
motion, and which are confined between two planes parallel to 
their surface of separation. Let p, p be the densities of the lower 
and upper liquids respectively, h, h' their depths, and let the origin 
be taken in the surface of separation when in repose. 


In the lower liquid let 

<j> = A cosh m (z + h) cos ( mx — nt) (11), 

and in the upper let 

<f>' = A' cosh. m(z — h') cos (mx — nt) (12), 

also let rj = a sin (mx — nt), 


be the equation of the surface of separation. At this surface, the 
condition that the two liquids should remain in contact requires 
that 

drj/dt = d<f>/dz = d<f>’ I dz, when z = 0. 

Whence — na = mA sinh mh — - mA! sinh mh\ 

If 8p, Sp' be the increments of the pressure due to the wave 
motion just below and just above the surface of separation, then 

Sp + gprj + pd<f>jdt = 0, 

Sp + gp’ri + pd^'jdt = 0, 


and 
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and since Sp = hp\ we obtain 

g (p — p) 7) = — pd<j>/dt + p'd<f>'/dt 

= n (- A p cosh mh 4- A'p cosh mh') sin ( mx — nt) 
= (p coth mh 4- p cotb mh!) rfrj/m, 

whence 


IP — ( njmf — — — + T — » 
m {p coth mh 4- p coth mh ) 

where m — 27 r/\. 


390. When \ is small compared with h and h', then mh, mh' 
are large, and coth mh and coth mh' may be replaced by unity ; we 
thus obtain 

U* = g (p- p)\m (/ p 4- p). 

If p > p, U * is negative and therefore n is imaginary ; hence if 
the upper liquid is denser than the lower the motion cannot be 
represented by a periodic term in t, and is therefore unstable. 

If the density of the upper liquid is small compared with that 
of the lower, we have approximately 

U t = gnf l (l-2p'/p). 

If the liquid is water in contact with air, p'/p = *00122, hence 
if the air is treated as an incompressible fluid 

U* = *99756 x gm~\ 


391. Secondly, let us suppose that the upper liquid is moving 
with velocity V\ and the lower with velocity V ; then we may put 
<f) = Vx 4- A cosh m (z + h) cos (mx — nt) 
ft = V'x 4- A' cosh m(z — h!) cos (mx — nt). 

Let the equation of the surface of separation be 
F= rj — a sin (mx — nt) = 0. 

Then in both liquids F must be a bounding surface, and there- 
fore when z = 0, 

dF ^ d<h dF ^ dF d(f> ^ 

dt dx dx drj dz ’ 

dF d<f>' dF + dF d<f > ' __ 
dt dx dx dr) dz 

an — mV a 4- mA sinh mh — 0 
an — mV' a — mA' sinh mh' = 0. 


Whence 
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Heoce if U = ajm be the velocity of propagation, 

A sinh mh = a ( V — U ) 

A' sinh mb! = — a(V — U). 

If Bp, Bp be the increments of pressure at the surface of 
separation due to the wave motion, 

Bp/p +gv + d<f>/dt + \ ( V— Am cosh mh eos (mx — n£)}* = £ V 2 , 

Bp Ip' + gv + dtyjdt 4- \ { V — A'm cosh mh ' cos (mx — nt )} 2 = \ Y % . 

Therefore since Bp — Bp, 

ag (p — p) = Amp (V — U) cosh mh - A'mp ( V — U) cosh mh' 
or g(p — p) = mp ( V — Uy coth mh 4 - mp ( V — (7/* coth wiA', 
which determines U \ 


Waves in Canals with Sloping Sides. 

3 ( J2. In all the preceding sections the motion considered has 
been in two dimensions, and the results are therefore applicable 
either to straight crested waves in an unlimited ocean, or to waves 
in a canal whose cross section is a rectangle. We shall now 
consider some cases of three-dimensional motion. 

We shall first discuss the case of waves propagated along a 
straight canal of uniform section, whose sides are two planes 
inclined at an angle {tt to the horizon. 

Let h be the greatest depth of the canal, and let the origin be 
taken in the line of intersection of the two sides. The equations 
of the two sides of the canal are y ± z — 0, and the boundary 
conditions are 

d<f>/dy — d<f>/dz = 0 when y — z = 0 
d<f>/dy + d<f)/dz = 0 when y + z = 0. 

The equation of continuity and the boundary conditions will 
be satisfied if 

<f> = A cosh my cosh mz cos (mx — nt). 

At the free surface where z = h, we must have 
ld<f>/dz — </>, 

for all values of x and y , whence 

ml = coth mh, 
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and therefore IP = n*/m* = g/lm* = ^rm" 1 * tanh wA, 

= (g\/rr^2) tanh 7rhs/2/\. 

The free surface is determined by the equation 

drz/cfo = d(f>/dz = ml sinh rah cosh my cos sJ2 (mx — nt), 
whence 77 = — sinh mh cosh my sin >J 2 (mx — »£). 

These results are due to Prof. Kelland. 

The equation of continuity and the boundary conditions will 
also be satisfied by assuming 

(f> = B sinh my sinh mz sin *J2 (mx — nt), 
in which case we should have 

U 3 = {g\jirisJ2) coth 7 tA\/2 /X,, 
rj = ( mA/ny/2 ) cosh mh sinh my cos \/2 (mx — nt). 


393. Kelland 1 also obtained the solution for progressive waves 
whose crests are perpendicular to a shore whose inclination to the 
horizon is r, and which are moving parallel to the shore. This 
solution has been generalized by Prof. Stokes* for a shore sloping 
at any angle a. 


Let the origin be taken in the line of intersection of the shore 
with the undisturbed surface ; then the equation of the shore 
will be 

y sin a 4- z cos a = 0, 


and the boundary condition is 

dd> 

smal-f cos a = 0, 
dz 

which is satisfied if 


d<f> 

dy 


<f> = A exp {— m (y cos a — z sin a)) cos (mx — nt ). 
Whence ml sin a = 1, 


and 


IP = (g\ /2n r) sin a. 


394. If we attempt to determine the solution for progressive 
waves along a canal whose sides slope at an angle to the 
horizon, by assuming that <f> = F(y f z) cos *J2 (mx — nt), it will be 
found that the period equation has only one real root, viz. mh = 0, 


1 Tram. Roy. Soc. Edin. vol. xv. p. 121. 

58 Brit. Assoc. Rep. Hydrodynamics, 1846. 
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repeated four times. Hence it follows that progressive waves in a 
canal of this form are unstable ; we must therefore assume 

(j> = 4> cosh \/2 (jnx — nt). 

The boundary conditions are 

d&jdy = d<$>/dz , when y = z*J 3, 
d<&/dy — — d<P/dz, when y = — z*J3. 

These equations together with the equation of continuity will 
be satisfied by assuming 

<£ = sin m (z — a) cos my + sin \m [(\/3 — 1) z — 2a] cos \m (\/3 + 1) y 
— sin \m {(\/3 4 1 )z + 2a} cos \m (\/3 — l)y. 

Substituting this value of <i> in (6) and putting m(h — ct)- y, 
we obtain the following equations : 

ml = tan y = (\/3 -f 1) tan (7 - h (3 — \/3) mh } 

— 3 — 1) tan (3 4 \/3) mh — 7}* 

From these equations we find that tan 7 is an harmonic mean 
between tan ^ (3 — \J3) mh and tan £ (3 4 \J3) mh , which determines 
7 and therefore a in terms of mh ; and on eliminating 7 we shall 
find that the period equation is 

(2 — -v/3) cos (3 4* *J3) mh 4 (2 4- \/3) cos (3 — \/3) mh — cos 2mh»J3=3, 
which is an equation with an infinite number of real roots. 

Since wave motion is stable when the sides of the canal are 
inclined at an angle \i r to the horizon, and unstable when they 
are inclined at an angle £7 r, it follows that there must be some 
inclination lying between \ir and ^7r which forms the limit 
between stability and instability. The value of this angle has not 
apparently been determined. 


Standing Waves across a Canal. 

395. If liquid is contained in a straight canal whose sides are 
inclined at any angle a to the horizon, and if the free surface is 
either displaced in such a manner that its equation is ij = F(y), 
where y is measured across the canal, and the liquid is then left to 
itself; or if a velocity f (y) is communicated to every point of the 
free surface, after which the liquid is left to itself ; the subsequent 
motion of the liquid, if periodic, will consist of oscillations composed 
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of waves whose crests are parallel to the sides of the canal. Such 
oscillations are called standing waves , and the theory of them has 
been investigated by Kirchhoff 1 and Greenhill*. 

When the sides of the canal are inclined at an angle \ir to the 
horizon, the boundary conditions are 

d(f>ldy — d<f>/dz — 0 when y — z = 0 
d<f>jdy + d<\>jdz = 0 when y + z = 0 
We can at once obtain an algebraic solution, by supposing that 
the free surface is initially plane. 

Let y = ay, rj = 0 initially. The equation of continuity and (13) 
are satisfied if 

<f> = Ayz sin nt 

From (6) we obtain l — h\ also 

i) = d<j>jdz = Ay sin nt. 

Whence y = — An~ l y cos nt , 

and therefore <f> — — anyz sin nt. 

The value of the current function y/r is 

yjr = ^an (y* — z l ) sin nt , 

which shows that the stream lines are rectangular hyperbolas. 

396. The equation of continuity and (13) are also satisfied if 
{cos m (y + lz) ± cos m(y — iz) + cos m (z + ly) 

± cos m ( z — Ly)] (cos or sin) nt. 
Taking the upper sign, and putting mh —p, we obtain from (6) 
nil (cos my sinh p — cosh my sin p) = cos my cosh p + cosh my cos p. 
Since this equation is true for all values of y, we must have 
ml = coth p = — cotp (14). 

Similarly if we had taken the lower sign, we should have 
obtained 

ml — tanh p = tan p (15). 

Both the period equations (14) and (15) are included in the 
single equation 

cos 2 p cosh 2p = 1, 

1 Ueber Stehende Schwinzungen einer schweren Fliissigkeit, Gesam. Abhand . 

vol. II. 

- Amer. Jour, of Math. vol. ix. p. 62. 
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which is the period equation for the lateral vibrations of a bar. 
This equation is discussed in Lord Rayleigh's Theory of Sound , 
vol. I. p. 219, and it is there shown that it has an infinite number 
of real roots. 

397. In order to find the solution for standing waves parallel 
to a shore which slopes at an angle J7r, let 

<f> = A -f e -ro(y-iz) j ( cos or siu) nt, 

the origin being in the line of intersection of the undisturbed 
surface with the shore, and y being measured from the shore. 

This value of <f> satisfies the boundary condition 
d<f>/dy + d(j)/dz = 0 when z — — y. 

If we take the real part of this expression alone, it will be 
found impossible to satisfy (6), but if we add together the real and 
imaginary parts we obtain 

<f> = A {e** (cos my — sin my + e~ mv (cos mz + sin mz)\ (cos or sin) nt , 
and (6) gives ml — 1. 

Whence 17 s1 = g\/27r. 

398. The corresponding solutions for standing waves across a 
canal whose sides are inclined at an angle ftrrr to the horizon, 
have also been obtained by Kirchhoff. In this case we can obtain 
an algebraic solution by supposing that the initial form of the 
free surface is the parabolic cylinder 

y=a(h*-y 

where h is the depth of the liquid, and the origin is a point in the 
intersection of the sides. 

The equation of continuity is satisfied if 
<f) = A & sin nt, 

where ^ — 3 y*z + 2 h 3 , 

and the corresponding current function is 

¥ = y (zs/3-y) (zy/3 + y), 

which vanishes when y = ± z\J3 t so that the boundary conditions 
are satisfied. 

At the free surface z = h, and 

~ = 3h' - 'if = 
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and therefore l = h. Also 

rj = 3A (h* — y*) sin nt , 
therefore tj = — 3 A a" 1 (& 8 — y 2 ) cos 

which shows that the initial form of the free surface is a parabolic 
cylinder. 

For the solution in the general case, we must refer the reader 
to Prof. Greenhill’s article on Waves 1 . 


Waves in a Cylinder *. 


399. The equation of continuity referred to cylindrical co- 
ordinates tsr, 0, z is 


d*<f> 1 d<f> 1 d 2 (f> d 2 <f> _ 


.(16). 


If h be the depth of the liquid, the surface conditions are 

d<f>/dz- 0 when z- — h (17), 

ld(f>/dz = (f) when z — 0 (18). 

In order to satisfy (16), assume 

<j> = A F (ct) sin nO cosh (kz + ft) cos pt. 
Substituting in (16) we obtain 


d?F 1 dF 

dm* -or drk 7 


; +^ = 0 


.(19), 


whence (km). 

If a be the radius of the cylinder, d<f>/dn r = 0 when r = a, 
whence 

J n (ka) = 0 (20), 

and the different values of k are the roots of (20), which can be 
shown to be all real. 


The value of n will depend upon the particular problem under 
consideration. If the motion is symmetrical about the origin, 
n = 0 ; if on the other hand the liquid is contained within a sector 
of angle 2 a where a < Jtt, and if the line bisecting the angle of the 


1 American Journal of Mathematics , vol. ix. p. 62. 

2 Lord Rayleigh, “ On Waves,” Phil. Mag. April, 1876. 
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sector is taken as the initial line, we must have d<\>jd6~ 0 when 
6 = ± a, whence n = (2m -f 1) 7r/2a where m is a positive integer. 

From (17) we obtain /3 = kh ; and from (18) we find 
Icl = coth M, 

whence />* = tan h M. 

400. Let us now suppose that the liquid is initially at rest, 
and that the free surface is displaced so that its initial form is 

1 ) — m cos 6. 

Then 

<). > = 2 AJ X (km) cos 6 cosh k(z + h) sin pt, 

and 

d<f>/dz = drj/dt — 2 kAJ x (km) sinh kh cos 6 sin pt, 

and rf = — 2 kp~ 1 AJ l (km) sinh kh cos 6 cos pt (21 ). 

Initially rj = m cos 6 , therefore 

m = — 2 kp~ l A sinh M J x ( km), 
and putting Akp~ x s>n\h kh — — B, we obtain 
m = 2 BJ X (km), 

7) = '£BJ l (km) cos 6 cos pt. 

Let I x = J x (k'm), then, if the accents denote differentiation 
with respect to m, 

m % J x + m J' 4- (kV — 1 ) J x = 0, 
mu x + w /;+ (**«* -1)^ = 0, 

whence 

(£'* - A: 2 ) \ a ml x J x dm + a < //./, - I x J x ') a = 0. 

* 0 

Since I\(k'a) and J\(ka)= 0, the integral must vanish if k 
and k' are different ; to find the value of the integral when k = k', 
let k' = k+ Bk, then 

2kBk J mJ x (km) dm 4- a (^J x < ^ 1 - — J x SA* = 0, 

J sr J’ (A-ot) du = ~- |p j 

- Ba , J l J''/2lc‘ = ® ! J, (Aar) dor. 


therefore 

Hence 
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But xs ^ (xgrJ x ) + (A?«r* — 1) J t = 0, 

whence J (k*ar* — 1) J x dxa — aJj + j J x dxsr = 0, 
and therefore 


5 = 


2 

aj; ,: 


2a 


(&V — 1) /j (Ara) * 


and 


_ ^ 2aJ x (kw) cos 6 cos pt 
V ~ Z ~(k*a'-\)J,(ka )~ ' 


which determines the form of the free surface at any subsequent 
time. 


Waves in Hyperboloids and Cones. 


401. If we put 

(j> = zvr n sin nO cos pt (22), 

(16) is satisfied ; also at the free surface where z = h, 

hdcfi/dz = c p 

so that l — h. 

Let us suppose that the vessel which contains liquid having 
this motion is one of revolution ; in order to determine its shape, 
we have' along a meridian section 

j* dz^dv, 

dw dz 


or nzdz = xs dm 

by (22); whence integrating 

nz'^m' + C. 

The containing vessel is therefore a hyperboloid of revolution, 
including as a particular case a cone of semi-vertical angle tan” 1 s/n. 


Long Waves in Shallow Water. 

402. In the theory of long waves it is assumed that the length 
of the waves is so great in proportion to the depth of the water, 
that the vertical component of the velocity can be neglected, and 
the horizontal component is uniform across each section of the 
canal. In § 385 we saw that if the depth is small compared with 
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the wave length then U* = gh, provided the square of the velocity 
is neglected. We shall now examine this result in connection with 
the above-mentioned assumption. 

Let the motion be made steady by impressing on the whole 
liquid a velocity equal and opposite to the velocity of propagation 
of the waves. Let rj be the elevation of the liquid above the 
undisturbed surface ; 27 , u the velocities corresponding to h and 
h + 7 ) respectively. The equation of continuity gives 

U = hU/(h+ 77), 


whence U* — w 2 = IP ( 2hrj + rf)!(h + 77)*. 

If hp be the excess of pressure due to the wave motion 



U* (2h 4 * v) 

2 (h + v )* 



PV- 


When rj/h is very small the quantity in brackets is U*/h — g ; 
whence if 27 * = gh , the change of pressure at a height h + 77 vanishes 
to a first approximation and therefore a free surface is possible. 

If the condition 27 1 = gh is satisfied, the change of pressure to 
a second approximation is 

&p=- ZgprfjZh, 

which shows that the pressure is defective at all parts of the wave 
at which 77 differs from zero. U nless therefore rf can be neglected , 
it is impossible to satisfy the condition of a free surface for a 
stationary long wave ; — in other words, it is impossible for a long 
wave of finite height to be propagated in still water without change 
of type. If however 77 be everywhere positive a better result can 
be obtained with a somewhat increased value of U ; and if 77 be 
everywhere negative, with a diminished value. We therefore infer 
that positive waves travel with a somewhat higher, and negative 
waves with a somewhat lower velocity than that due to half the 
undisturbed depth 1 . 


403 . The theory of long waves in a canal may be investigated 
analytically as follows 8 . 

Let the origin be in the bottom of the liquid, h the undisturbed 
depth, 77 the elevation ; and let x be the abscissa of an element of 
liquid when undisturbed, f the horizontal displacement. The 

1 Lord Rayleigh, “On Waves,” Phil. May. April, 1876. 

2 Airy, “Tides and Waves,” Encyc. Met. 
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quantity of liquid originally between the planes x and x + dx is 
hdx; at the end of an interval t , the breadth of this stratum is 
dx (1 4- dlf/dx), and its height is h + rj f whence the equation of 
continuity is 

(l+d£/dx)(h + v ) = h (23). 

Let us now investigate the motion of a column of liquid 
contained between the planes whose original distance was dx ; and 
let us suppose that in addition to gravity, small horizontal and 
vertical disturbing forces X and Y act. Since the vertical accelera- 
tion is neglected, the pressure will be equal to the hydrostatic 
pressure due to a column of liquid of height h + rj y whence 


rh+y 

p=gp(h + v-y) + p Ydy 

J V 

(24). 

The equation of motion of the stratum is 


<*S— c<* + '» + - r «* 

(25). 

Now from (24), 


dp dr) „dr) [ h+ ’>dY , 

dx dx P dx p J y dx y 

(26); 

also in most problems to which the theory applies -the last two 
terms on the right-hand side of (26) are very much smaller than 
the first, and may therefore be neglected, whence (25) becomes 



Substituting the value of rj from (23) we obtain 


t if 9 h da ?{ 1 + dx) +X 

(27). 


For a first approximation, we may neglect squares and products 
of small quantities, and (23) and (27) respectively become 

t)lh = — d%/dx (28), 

■<»> 

If X = 0, the form of (29) shows that the velocity of propaga- 
tion is equal to ( gh )*. 
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Stationary Waves in Flowing Water 1 . 

404. Let us suppose that water is flowing uniformly along a 
straight canal with vertical sides, and that between two points A 
and B there are small inequalities, and that beyond these points 
the bottom is perfectly level. Let a be the depth, u the velocity, 
p the mean pressure beyond A ; b the depth, v the velocity, and q 
the mean pressure beyond B : also let f be the difference of levels 
of the bottom at A and B. 

The total energy of the liquid per unit of the canal’s length 
and breadth, at points beyond B is 

fyfb+g f ydy + w= \(v* + gb) b + w, 
j 0 

where w is the wave energy, and the density of the liquid is taken 
as unity. At very great distances beyond B the wave motion will 
have subsided and w will be zero. 

The equation of continuity is 

au = bo = M (30). 

The dynamical equation is found from the consideration that 
the difference between the work done by the pressure p upon the 
volume of water entering at A, and the work done by the pressure 
q at B upon an equal volume of water passing away at B, is equal 
to the difference between the energy which passes away at B, and 
the energy which enters at A. Whence 

ra+/ 

pau — qbv = ($v*b -f \gb* + w) v — (\u*a + g j ydy) v t 
which by (30) becomes, 

p - q = W + \9 b + w l b - W ~9 (/+ £«) ( 31 ). 

Now p and q are the mean pressures, and therefore since the 
pressure at the free surface is zero, 

P = q = + w'/b, 

where w' denotes a quantity depending on the wave disturbance ; 
whence (31) becomes 

(a 2 — b*)la?b 2 — g (a — b +/) + (w — w)jb = 0 (32). 

If we put 

D s = 2a 2 &7(a + 6), M=V I) ; 

1 Sir W. Thomson, Phil. May. (5) vol. xxn. p. 353. 
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D will denote a mean depth intermediate between a and 6, and 
approximately equal to their arithmetic mean when their differ- 
ence is small in comparison with either; and F will similarly 
denote a corresponding mean velocity of flow. We thus obtain 
from (32) 


b — a — 


fr{ u L~ w ')/y h 

1-V/gD * 


If b — a were exactly equal to /, and there were no disturbanco 
of the water beyond B , the mean level of the water would be the 
same at great distances beyond A and B ; but if this is not the 
case, there will be a rise or fall of level, determined by the formula 


y=b-a~f= 


V 2 f/gD + (w - w')/gb 
1 -V*/gD 


Let us now suppose that between A and B there are various 
small inequalities ; each of these inequalities will produce small 
waves whose nature is determined by the form of the functions w , 
w\ hence w and w will both be small quantities and the sign of 
y will be independent of that of w — w. Now f is positive or 
negative according as the bottom at A is higher or lower than the 
bottom at B. Hence if V 2 < gD the upper surface of the water 
rises when the bottom falls , and falls when the bottom rises ; and 
the converse is the case when F 2 > gD. 


Theory of Group Velocity. 

405. When a group of waves advances into still water, it is 
observed that the velocity of the group is less than that of the 
individual waves of which it is composed. This phenomenon was 
first explained by Prof. Stokes 1 , who regarded the group as formed 
by the superposition of two infinite trains of waves of equal 
amplitudes and nearly equal wave lengths, advancing in the same 
direction. 

Let the two trains of waves be represented by cos k ( F t — x) 
and cos k' (V't — x ) ; their resultant is equal to 

cos k ( Vt — x) + cos k r ( V't — x) = 2 cos \ {(&'F' — kV ) t — (k' — k) x) 

x cos £ {(&' V' + kV) t — (Jc 4 -k)x\. 

1 Smith's Prize Examination , 1876 ; and Lord Rayleigh, “ On Progressive 
Waves” ; Pioc. Lond. Math. Soc. vol. ix. 
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If A?' — A?, V 1 — V be small, this represents a train of waves 
whose amplitude varies slowly from one point to another between 
the limits 0 and 2, forming a series of groups separated from one 
another by regions comparatively free from disturbance. The 
position at time t of the middle of the group which was initially at 
the origin is given by 

(Jc V' — kV)t — (k' — k) x = 

which shows that the velocity of propagation U of the group is 
TJ=(k'V'-kV)l(k'-k). 

In the limit when the number of waves in each group is 
indefinitely great we have k’ = k+ &k, V' = V + 8F, whence 

rr d(kV) 

dk * 


406. In the preceding investigation we have supposed that 
the pressure at the free surface is either constant or zero ; we shall 
now find the forced waves 1 produced by a surface pressure which 
is equal to 

n (VO 2 '* “h fr 2 ) + 8) * • , 

G+ \ | 

Let x + f, z+ f be the coordinates at time t of a particle whose 
initial position is ( x, z ) ; also let P denote the time integral of the 
velocity potential. Then 

£ _ d [* j t. _ dP y _ dP 

* dxl* dt ~dx’ dz‘ 

Since the motion is small, 

r-C-,(>+0~%. 

„ dP d*P 

= G-gz-g -j--- d7 (33), 

the density being taken as unity. The equation of continuity is 

dx* + tfe* (3 ^’ 

also if 7j be the elevation 

< 35 >- 


1 Sir W. Thomson, Phil. Mag. (5) xxiii. p. 113. 
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A solution of (34) is evidently 

yfr (t) = (b —z + wc)~* exp { — gfj4< ( b — z+ ix)} (36). 

Changing l into — i, adding and dividing by V2 we obtain 
^ ( t ) = r~ l (r — z 4- bf cos gf a?/4 r a + (r + z — &)* sin 

x exp { - gf (b - ^)/4r ? } . . .(37), 
where r* = (b — ^) 2 + #*. 

It is known from the theory of the Conduction of Heat that 
(36) and therefore (37) is a solution of the equation 1 

< 38 >’ 


whence if 


x( ( )= [ ‘•b ( T ) dr > 

J o 


X (t) is also a solution of (38). Let us now assume that 

P — — f % (t — t) sin car dr = — f % (t) sin o> (£ — t) c£t, 
o ^ 0 

then since x (0) = 6, 

^j t = - J x( t ~ T ) sin a,TrfT - 

= — f y/r(t — t) sin ca rdr, 

J 0 


also since 

ijr (0) = (l z + bf/r, 


, = — r~‘ (r — z + bf sin tot — f y/r' (t — r) sin cordr, 

J 0 

= — r~ l (r — z + bf sin cat — f x “ T ) s ^ n 

j 0 


We thus obtain 

dP i VP , . i . . 


-£sina,(t-r){0 + ^}dr, 
• — r" 1 (r — £ 4- bf sin cat. 


1 This will be proved in Chapter XXIII. 
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Whence at the surface where z = 0, we obtain from (33) 


p = G + 




x‘ + b' 




.( 39 ). 


The velocity potential is 

<j> = ^ = — J sin o> (t — t) yfr (r) dr 

and the value of f is 

^ dP 1 {d<f> , (r-z + b) h . ] /i4AX 

+ ~ smw< f ( 40 >- 


£ l* 


I 


407. Sir W. Thomson has worked out the value of the eleva- 
tion rj on the assumption that 6 = 0. This assumption undoubtedly 
makes the pressure infinite at the origin excepting for values of t 
which are equal to 2m7r/&>, but as we shall only investigate the 
value of rj at great distances from the origin, the solution we shall 
obtain will be sufficiently accurate to represent the motion at 
such, points. 

Putting 6 = 0, z — 0, we obtain 

yjr (t) = (2/a?)* sin (gt 2 /4>x + |7r). 

Let gl±x = A; 2 , then the preceding equation becomes 
yjr (t) = (2/a;)* sin (k 2 t* + \n r), 

whence if 
a = hr, 

rfct 

0 = — 2 (2/g)* I sin &> (t — a/k) sin (cr 2 + Jw) do-, 

J 0 

= (2/30* f “ [cos [(cr - ico/kf - Wlk' +a>t + Jwj 
J 0 

— cos {(a + £o>/A?) 2 — Jo > 2 /A? 2 — + ^7r}] d<7, 

rkt-falk 

= (2/(7)* I cos (X s - + a>« + ^tt) 

rkt+bw/k 

— (2/g)* J cos (^ 2 — — od + ^7r) d\ (41). 

Let x be very large, and let t be so large that kt — ^w/k is a 
large positive quantity. Then k is small and the second integral 
vanishes, whilst the limits of the first are oo and — x , whence 
remembering that 

f (sin or cos) \ 2 d\ = (J 7 r)*, 
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we obtain 

<f> = (2 irjg)* cos (ofxjg — cot), 
and 

7 7 = 6> (2ir/g 8 )* [sin (cd 2 xjg — o>£) — (g/Zirofx)* sin nt}, 

= cd (2 7r/<7 8 )* sin (a) 2 #/# — <d£) (42), 

approximately, since the first term is large compared with the 
second. 

Hence 

\ = 2irg I U = gjoi = (g\/ 271-)*. 

We therefore see that at great distances from the origin, where 
the pressure is approximately constant, the waves are approxim- 
ately the same as a procession of free waves. 

On the other hand if x is large and t so small that kt — \(ojk is 
a large negative quantity, both integrals vanish ; and wave motion 
does not exist. Hence as the time advances wave motion gradually 
commences from nothing until it becomes the regular procession 
of waves represented by (42) and so continues for ever afterwards. 

When x is large, the value of <p at the time t — 2(oxjg i is 

r 00 

<f> = (2 Igf / cos (A. 2 — £cd 2 & 2 + cot + J7r) dX , 

J 0 

= ( W 2 #) 4 cos (»*«/? - wt )> 

and therefore <f> has attained half its final value. The point x 
where this condition is fulfilled at time t may be called the mid- 
front of the procession. It travels with the velocity ig/co or half 
the wave velocity. 


Deep Sea Waves. 

408. In § 387 we determined the motion of deep sea waves 
upon the assumption that the motion is slow enough to allow the 
squares and products of the velocities to be neglected. A higher 
degree of accuracy might be obtained by substituting the solution 
we have already obtained in the terms of the second order, and 
proceeding by the usual method of successive approximation. This 
mode of proceeding is however somewhat laborious, and we shall 
therefore employ a different method which is due to Prof. Stokes . 

1 Math . and Phys. Papers, vol. i. p. 314. 
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Since <j> and yfr are conjugate functions of x and z t we have 
dx/d<f> = dz/dy\r, and d^dyfr == — dz/d<f > ; 

wnpnr»P if 

and if we change the independent variables from x and z to <j> and 
yjr, we obtain 

Sd<f>/dx = dz/d^, Sd<j>/dz = — dx/d\ jr } 
whence u 2 + w 2 — S " 1 , 

and p/p -f g(z — C/m) -f (2/S)" 1 = 0, 

where G and m are constants. 

Let us convert the wave motion into steady motion by impress- 
ing on the whole liquid a velocity — U , where U is the velocity of 
propagation of the waves. If there were no wave motion we 
should have <j> = — Ux, whence we may assume 

* = -£/£/■ + WT 1 2r + A r r rmm ){srn or cos) rm<f>/U, 

jr - - WU+m-'S* (B/ mm - A,e~ rmm ) (cos or sin) rm<f>/U, 

where r is a positive integer. If X be the wave length, the value 
of x when <f> is changed into <j> — ^irU/m must be # + X; whence 
m — 27 r/X. Also if yjr = 0 be the equation of the free surface and 
the origin of x and <j> be taken in the trough of the wave, z must 
be a maximum when <f> = irU/m , ; whence the cosine terms in x, 
and the sine terms in z must disappear. Since z is measured 
upwards and TJz~—y\r in the undisturbed motion,^ must increase 
with the depth of the liquid, whence the B' s vanish. If therefore 
we write for shortness <f> and yjr for m(j>/U and myfr/U, the values 
of x and z may finally be written 

x = — <f>/m + m~ l 2* A r e~ r * sin r<f> 
z = — yfr/m — m _1 2* A y e~ r * cos r<f> 

where the A’s have to be determined. At the free surface p and 
are zero, whence 

(z — C/m) S 4- (2^) -1 = 0. 

Substituting the values of z and S obtained from (43), we find 

(C + 2 A r cos r<j>) [1 — 22? < A r cos r<f> + 2 r*A r 2 + 22 rsA r A t cos (r — s) <f>] 

- U 2 m/ 2(7 = 0... (44), 
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where in the term in the square brackets, each different combina- 
tion of the letters r and 8 is to be taken once. 

This equation may be arranged in the form 

B 0 + B x cos <f> + B x cos 2<j> + . . . = 0, 
and since it has to be satisfied independently of (f> , we must have 
B 0 = 0, £, = (), B„ = 0 &c (46). 

Let A x ~b\ then we shall make the assumption which will be 
justified by the result, that A r is a quantity of the order b r , and 
we shall endeavour to obtain an approximate solution as far as the 
terms involving 6*. Equations (45) written out at full length as far 
as the terms of the order b 8 become, 

G (1 + A* + 44,*) - A* + 2A*A a - 2A* - U*m/2g = 0 
G (- 2A l + 4 A x A a + 12^ a ^L s ) + A x + A* - 3 A x A a 

+ 6A X A* + 3 A?A a - bA x A x = 0 
C (- 4A 2 + 6 A x A a ) + A a -A{ + 3 AfA a - 4 A x A a = 0 
C (- 6A 9 +8A x A a ) + A s - 3 A x A a + 4 ^ 4 + 2A t A a t 

-5A x A a = 0 
-8C^ 4 + ^ 4 -4^ 1 J 3 -2^ 2 2 = 0 
- 1004, + 4 5 - 54,4, - 54 2 4 3 - 0 J 

In order to obtain a first approximation, we must reject all the 
terms except those of the lowest order in each equation, and we 
shall obtain 

G— U*m/2g t 0=£, A 2 = -b\ A s = $b\ 4, = -§& 4 , A = 
whence U* = g/m=g\/2ir a3 before. 

Let us now put 

<7 = J+#, 4 2 = - 6 s - y, A s = %b a + z, 

where x, y, z are at least of the orders 6, 6®, 6 4 respectively. Sub- 
stituting in the second, third and fourth of (46), and retaining 
terms of one order higher, we shall obtain 

x=b\ y = \b\ z = -j-ffc 6 , 
whence — A x = b* + $*, A a = §b* + {§b*. 

Lastly substituting these values of A %i A x in the second of (46) 
we obtain 



G — ^ + 6 * + tyb*, 
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and hence the final equations are 

U^grn'tl + b' + lb 4 ), 

mx = — 0 + be sin 0 — (6 2 4- \b*) e“ 2 * sin 2 0 + (f & 8 +ff& 8 ) e“ 8 * sin 30 

— f 6 4 6 -4 ^ sin 4 0 + -y^6 5 e” 5 * sin 5 0, 

mz^ — yfr — be~* cos 0 + (6 2 + cos 20 - (|5 3 +{f& B ) e~ 8 * cos 30 

+ -«5 4 e“ 4 * cos 40 - 8 * cos 50. 

In order to obtain the equation of the free surface, we must 
put -0 = 0 in the preceding equations, and we find 

'mx = — 0 + b sin 0 — (6 2 4- Jfc 4 ) sin 20 -f (f b 3 -f -ff & 5 ) sin 30 

- §b* sin 40 + -\ 2 {-b 5 sin 50. . .(47), 
mz = — 6 cos 0 + (b 2 + £& 4 ) cos 20 — (:}6 8 + 1|6 5 ) cos 30 

+ ^6 4 cos 40 — cos 50. . .(48), 

and the equation of the wave profile is determined by eliminating 
0 between (47) and (48). 

The elimination is most easily effected by Lagrange’s theorem, 
and gives 

— mz -+- %b 2 + b* = (b + §6 8 ) cos mx — (%b 2 + 6 4 ) cos 2 mx H- g& 8 cos 3 mx 

— lb* cos 4 mx y 

to the fourth order. Let b + ~b 3 = a, then to the fourth order 

b — CL — -gCL , 

and shifting the origin so as to get rid of the constant term, the 
equation of the wave profile may finally be written 

mz— — a cos mx + (£« 2 + i{a A ) cos 2 mx — ga 3 cos 3 mx + \a A cos 4>mx. 
Now the equations of a trochoid are given by the equations 
mx = ad + /3 sin 0 , — mz = fi cos 0 + y. 

In order that x may have the same period in the trochoid as in 
the wave profile, we must have a = 1. We then obtain by deve- 
lopment of the fourth order, and choosing y so as to make the 
constant term vanish 

— mz = (/3 — §/3 3 ) cos mx — Q/3 2 — 1/3*) cos 2 mx + ££T cos 3 mx 

— 1/3* cos 4 mx, 

and putting fi — f # 8 = a, we obtain to the fourth order 

mz = — a cos mx + (^a 2 + - 2 \a*) cos 2 mx — go* cos 3 mx + la* cos 4 mx. 
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Hence if z w , z t denote the ordinates of the wave and trochoid 
respectively 

z w — z t = faVr 1 cos 2 mx. 

Hence to the third order the form of the wave profile is a 
trochoid, but if we proceed to the fourth order we see that the 
wave lies a little above the trochoid at the crest and trough, and a 
little below it at the shoulders. 

Prof. Stokes has also applied the same method to investigate 
the form of the waves propagated in a liquid of finite depth, but 
the results are naturally more complicated, and we must therefore 
refer the reader to his Collected Papers 1 . 

409. Professor Stokes has also shown 2 3 that in addition to the 
wave motion, the liquid has a slow motion of translation in the 
direction of the wave, which rapidly diminishes with the depth of 
the liquid. Lord Rayleigh 8 has given an elegant geometrical proof 
that this motion is a consequence of the absence of molecular 
rotation, and is independent of the condition of constant pressure 
at the free surface. 



Let AB be the surface from crest to hollow, and CD a 
neighbouring stream line. Let us suppose the motion is made 
steady by reversing the velocity of propagation, and draw two 
stream lines A'B\ CD' at such a depth that the steady motion of 
the liquid is uniform, and so that the flow across A' O' is equal to 
the flow across AC. Then we have to show that a particle at A 
will take longer to reach B, than a particle at A ' takes to arrive at 
B\ Now if cr denotes the small breadth of the tube of flow AD, 
and V the velocity, the total stream is <rv and is constant and 


1 Vol. i. p. 320. 

2 Math, and Phys. Papers, vol. l. p. 207. 

3 Phil. May, April, 1876. 
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equal to K suppose. The time occupied by a particle in travelling 
from A to B is therefore 

t = /if 1 ds = K~ l fads — K~ x area AD. 

Hence if t' is the time from A' to B\ 
t' = K~ x area A'D', 

and since K is the same in both cases, 

t : t ' :: area AD : area A'D ', 
and it remains to show that area AD > area A'D'. 

Let us draw a series of equipotential lines <f> and </> + d<f>, such 
that the small spaces between them and AB , CD are squares. 

Then PQ = d<f>/v , PP = dtyjv and therefore d<j> = dyfr: also 
pq — d^jv', pp = dyfr'jv', but since the flux across AC, and A'G' are 
the same, dyfr' = dyjr = d<\>, whence pq = pp and therefore the equi- 
potential lines divide A'D' into squares. Now if a line be divided 
into a given number of parts, the sum of the squares of all the 
parts will be a minimum when the parts are all equal 1 . Hence 
the space AD is greater than if the squares described on AB were 
all equal, and therefore a fortiori greater than the space A'D' 
which consists of the sum of the squares of equal parts of a shorter 
line. 

Hence it follows that when a particle starting from A' has 
arrived at B\ another particle starting at the same moment from A 
will fall short of B. Thus in a progressive wave, the water near the 
surface has on the whole a motion of translation in the direction in 
which the waves advance. 


1 This may be proved as follows. Let 

U 2 =x 2 + y 2 * * + u 2 * , \=x + y + n, 

where \ is the length of the line ; x and y the lengths of any two parts ; w 8 and fi 

the sum of the squares, and the sum of the remaining parts respectively, then 

X 2 - U 2 =2xy + 2f* ( x + y)-u 2 

= \ (x + yf - \ (x - yf + 2n (x + y) - it 2 . 

Hence X 2 - U will be a maximum, and therefore 17 2 will be a minimum when 

x=y. 
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Section II. 

The Solitary Wave. 

410. The theory of irrotational waves of permanent type 
depends upon the assumption, that it is possible for an infinite 
train of similar waves to follow one another without suffering 
degradation of form. The experiments described by the late Mr 
Scott Russell 1 indicate that it is possible for a single wave to be 
propagated along the surface of a liquid, and such a wave is called 
by him a solitary wave. He states that the length of the wave is 
about six or eight times the depth of the liquid, and therefore 
partakes of the character of a long wave; but that it possesses 
several peculiarities, the principal of which are that a positive 
wave or elevation is capable of being propagated to a considerable 
distance without breaking up, whilst a negative wave or depression 
is incapable of being propagated to any considerable distance with- 
out becoming dissipated. 

The mathematical theory of the solitary wave has been in 
former . times the subject of considerable controversy ; it was 
discussed by Earnshaw 2 3 in 1845, but his theory has not been 
regarded as satisfactory. A satisfactory approximate theory was 
given by Boussinesq 8 in 1871, and a very similar one was dis- 
covered independently by Lord Rayleigh 4 * in 1876. We shall now 
proceed to consider the theory of the latter. 

411. We shall suppose that the motion is in two dimensions, 
and that the bottom of the liquid is horizontal. Let the origin be 
taken in the bottom of the liquid, and let the axis of x be 
measured in the direction of propagation of the wave, whilst the 
axis of y is measured vertically upwards. Let l be the depth of 
the liquid when undisturbed, l' the height of the crest above the 
bottom of the liquid. 

1 Brit. Assoc. Rep. on Waves , 1844. 

2 Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. vol. vm. p. 326. 

3 Comptes Rendus, vol. lxii. 

4 Phil. Mag. Ap. 1876; See also Airy, Tides and Waves; Stokes, Brit. Assoc. 

Rep. on Hydrodynamics , 1845. 
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Since the motion is irrotational, the current function yfr satisfies 
Laplace’s equation, and we may therefore put 

^ =sin {yji) F = y f ^ - h/" ^ + 5'/ lv ~ ■ • 


where f(x) = F(x). Since the motion is steady, the pressure is 
determined by the equation 

pjp+gy + k(u* + v*) = A. 

Putting A — p/p = ^zr, this becomes 

u 2 -1- v 2 = zr — 2y y (50). 

At the free surface zr must be constant; if therefore we can 
determine y as a function of x, such that zr shall be constant at the 
free surface, this relation will determine its form. 

Since u 2 4- v 2 = (1 4- y 2 ) u 2 where y = dyjdx, (50) may be written 
yu = (my* - 2<7y*) i /(l + y*)*. 

Now 


v u =y d dy=yf- 


y r 

2 V 


+ f;/' V 


\/ 




...(51). 


The function f is the value of u at the bottom of the liquid 
and is very nearly constant, and therefore f (x) varies very slowly ; 
hence the differential coefficients of f (x) are small quantities. 
Also if the curvature of the wave profile is small, y\ y" ... will also 
be small quantities, and we may therefore eliminate f between (49) 
and (51) by successive approximation. Since ifr is constant at the 
free surface, we have writing R = i/r/y, 


/=iZ, /" = iT; 


whence to the second order 


f=R + y‘R”- T y/R^ + 
f" = R" + WR” - J (y"y + y' 2 ) R" + W'yR ", 
f IV = R lv + &c. 

neglecting terms of the fifth order. Substituting in (51) we 
obtain 






i +y‘ 
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If we neglect terms of the fourth and higher orders, this 
equation becomes, 

r ( 1 + y n ) {1 + i W - 22 /"))’ = w - w, 

or -f' 2 (1 - by' 1 + 1 yy") = ary 1 - 2gy“. 

The above equation may be put into the form 

= IV* («y* - 2 gy i - f V 1 )- 

Multiplying by 2dy i dx and integrating we obtain 


b (dyldxf = Cy + {ray 1 - gy 1 )^ 1 + 1 (52). 

Let m 0 be the velocity of the liquid in the undisturbed parts of 
the stream, then 

ra = u 1 + 2gl (53), 

and rfr = f u„dy = u 0 l, (54). 

J o 

whence (52) becomes 

$ ( dy/dx f = l + Cy + y* (u 0 * + 2 gI)/u Q 'l* -gy*/u*l* (55). 


In this equation g and l are given, whilst C and u 0 are at our 
disposal ; hence the cubic expression on the right hand side of 
(55) may be made to vanish when y = l and y = V. If we substi- 
tute these values of y and equate the right hand side of (55) to 


zero, we shall obtain 

Uo 2 = gl' (^ 6 ), 

-Cl=2+gllu* = 2 + lll'. 

Substituting these values of u 0 and C, (55) becomes, 

(dy/dxf + 3 (y - If (y - O/W = 0 (57). 


From this equation it appears that there is only one maximum 
or minimum value of y besides l ; and since y — t is necessarily 
negative, the surface condition cannot be satisfied to this order of 
approximation by a solitary wave of depression. 

Differentiating (59) we obtain 

(Fy/dx* = $(y-l) (2 T + l - 3 y)/ZT, 

which shows that the points of zero curvature occur when y = l 
and y = J (2 1' + l) = l + | (l' — l)* Hence the curvature changes 
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sign at two-thirds of the height of the wave above the undisturbed 
level, and at this point only. 

If we put Z' — 1=2/3, y — l = r) and integrate (57), we shall 
obtain 

i» = £sech£*(3 j8/PO*. 

the constant being chosen so that a; = 0 when tj = 0 . This equation 
determines the form of the wave profile, and it therefore follows 
that when the depth of the liquid and the velocity of propagation 
are given, there is only one solitary wave. On either side of the 
greatest elevation the height diminishes indefinitely, but does not 
absolutely vanish ; hence there is no definite wave length. 

If we regard the wave as ending where the height is one tenth 
of the maximum, we obtain 

xjl = 2.1 V(1 + IIP)- 

The shortest wave length is when 0 = l and then 
2x/l =5-96. 

If 0 = ; 2 x/l = 8’4 ; and if 0 = JZ, 2x/l = 12*6. These results 

agree with Scott Bussell’s observations. 

The form of the wave is shown in the figure, and its velocity of 



propagation is given by (5(5), which is the value deduced by Scott 
Russell from his experiments. 

Another of Scott Russell’s observations is now readily accounted 
for : — He found that the wave broke when its elevation above the 
general level became equal, or nearly so, to the depth of the 
undisturbed liquid. If V be the velocity of the liquid at the crest 
of the wave we obtain from (50) 

V 2 = «r - 2 gl\ 

by (53) and (55) ; which requires that l > l' — Z. When therefore 
the wave is on the point of breaking, the water at the crest is 
moving with the velocity of the wave. 
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Section III. 


Capillary Waves. 


412. We must now consider the third class of waves, which 
are principally due to capillary forces. 

Let T be the surface tension of the liquid ; Bp the excess 
of pressure in the liquid just below the free surface; then 
Bp/p +gr) +(j> = 0. 

But if r, r' denote the radii of curvature of two vertical sections 
in and perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the waves 



since the curvature is supposed to be small at the free surface ; 
whence 


J '(a? + S)-0” + '* 


Differentiating with respect to t, and remembering that 
rj = d<f>/dz, and that V 2 0 = 0, the above equation becomes 1 




or 


,d$ Tl <P<f> 
dz + gp dz 8 




.(58), 


where l is the length of the simple equivalent pendulum. 


413. We shall now apply the preceding result to determine 
the capillary waves propagated along a canal of depth h. 

Assuming as usual that 

<f> = A cosh m [z + h) cos (mx — nt), 
and substituting in (58), we obtain 

ml sinh mh + Tlm*g~ l p~ x sinh mh = cosh mh. 

Whence U * = = g (ra~ l -f Tm/gp) tanh mh, 

= (gX/27r + 2irT/p\) tanh 2irh/\ (59). 

Equation (59) determines the wave length corresponding to a 
given velocity of propagation. 


1 Kolacek. Fortschritte der Mathematic , 1878. 
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Let us now suppose that the depth of the liquid is so great 
that tanh 2irh/X may be replaced by unity. Equation (59) becomes 

gpX* — 27 rp U*X + 4tt ?, T = 0 (60), 

whence X — tt U*/ g ± irg~ l ^(U* — ATgfp). 

In order that wave motion may be possible both values of X 
must be real, which requires that 

U = or > (4>Tg/p)K 

Hence the minimum value of U is (iTg/p)*, and the corre- 
sponding value of X is 27r*J(T/gp). 

Sir W. Thomson defines a ripple to be a wave whose length is 
less than the preceding critical value of X 1 . 

414. In § 389 we have considered the propagation of waves at 
the surface of separation of two liquids which are moving with 
different velocities. We shall now consider the production of 
ripples by wind blowing over the surface of still water. 

Let V be the velocity of the wind, which is supposed to be 
parallel to the undisturbed surface' of the water, a the density of 
air referred to water. 

Since the changes of density of the air are very small in the 
neighbourhood of the water, the air may approximately be regarded 
as an incompressible fluid, whence if the accented letters refer to 
the water, the kinematical conditions at the boundary give , 

<f) — Vx + a (U — V ) e~ mz cos (mx — nt), 

</>' = — aUe™ cos (mx — nt ), 

where U is the velocity of propagation of the waves in the water, 
and rj — a sin (mx — nt) is the equation of its free surface. 

The dynamical condition at the free surface is 

8p'-8p=T*? (01). 

Now 

Bp/a + gg + (j>+ ^ {V — o/m ( U — V) sin {mx — ?i£)) 2 — ^ V 2 = 0, 
or Sp + acr [g +ri (U — V) — mV (JJ — V )) sin (mx — nt) — 0. 

Similarly 

&p' + (<7 — Un) a sin (mx — nt) = 0, 

1 Phil. Maq. (4), vol. xlii. 
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whence (61) becomes 

g(a-l) + crm(U - Vf + mU* - Tm*=0 (62) 

Let W be the velocity of propagation of waves in water when 
there is no wind, then 

f”’ <««>. 

V m (1 + a) 

or Tm* — m (1 + <r) W 2 + #(1 — a) = 0. 

The condition that the roots of this quadratic in m should be 
real is that 

ip=,)r> l l^JTgiy-o-) (64), 


which determines the minimum value of W. This value of W is 
less than (VTg)*, which shows that when water is in contact with 
air, it is possible for ripples to travel over its surface. 

Substituting the value of W from (63) in (62) we obtain 
(1+cr) U*-2aVU + vV i -(l+(r) TF = 0, 

whe.ee U- {L t j{w - ^ («■’)■ 

We shall now discuss this equation. 


Case (i). V< 1TV(1 + cr)ja. 

In this case both values of U are real, and one of them is 
positive and the other negative ; hence waves can travel either 
with or against the wind. Moreover since the positive value is 
numerically greater than the negative value, waves travel faster 
with the wind, than against the wind ; also the velocity of waves 
travelling against the wind is always less than W. 


Case (ii). V > WJ( 1 + <r)j<T. 

In this case both values of U if real, are positive ; hence waves 
cannot travel against the wind. 

Case (iii). When T r <2TT, the velocity of waves travelling 
with the wind is > W ; when V >2W this velocity is < W ; and 
when V— 2 W, the velocity of waves travelling with the wind is 
undisturbed. 


Case (iv). If V > W {\ + <r) a *, both values of U are imaginary 
which shows that the motion is unstable. 
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Waves in Ice of Uniform Thickness Resting on Water. 

415. If the upper surface of water be covered with ice and if 
any disturbance be given to the water, the elasticity of the ice will 
cause waves consisting of lateral vibrations to be propagated along 
it. 

Let L be the flexural rigidity of ice, a the mass of a section of 
unit of area, the equation of motion of the ice is 

(66) - 

Let E be Young’s modulus of elasticity, e the thickness of the 
ice, then neglecting the slight difference between the density of 
water and ice, we have 

L = -^e*E, a = ep. 

Let the velocity potential of the water be 

<f> = A cosh m(z + h) cos (mx — nt), 
then f = — Amn~ l sinh mh sin {mx — nP, 

and Sp + gp£ + pAn cosh mh sin {mx — nt) — 0. 

Substituting in (66) w& obtain 

(e + m~ l coth mh) U* = -fae*m*E + prp/m 2 , 

Tj 2 _ §tt VE/\*p 4- gX/2-rr 
27 re/\ -f coth (2irh/\) ’ 

It may be stated that ice was the first substance for which an 
experimental determination of E was attempted (see Young’s 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy). 

Further examples of waves in water covered with ice will be 
found in Prof. Greenhill’s Article on Waves. 

In addition to the papers referred to in the text, the reader 
may consult the following authorities. 

Cauchy, M6m. des Savants itrangers , vol. i. 1827. 

Poisson, M€m. de V Institute, vol. z. 1816. 

Green, Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 1838. 

Kelland, Travis. Roy. Soc. Edin. vols. xiv. and xv. 

Lord Rayleigh, “ On Progressive Waves, ” Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. vol. ix. 

Lord Rayleigh, “The Form of Standing Waves on the Surface of Running 
Water,” Ibid. vol. xv. 
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Lord Rayleigh, “ On the Vibrations of a Cylindrical Vessel containing Liquid,” 
Phil. Mag. June, 1883. 

Sir W. Thomson, “ On Stationary Waves in Flowing Water,” Phil. Mag. (5), 
vol. xxn. pp. 353, 445, 517 ; and vol. xxm. p. 52. 

Sir W. Thomson, *• On the Front and Rear of a Free Procession of Waves,” 
Ibid. vol. xxm. p. 113. 

Sir W. Thomson, “On the Waves produced by a Single Impulse in Water 
of any Depth,” Ibid. p. 252. 

Greenhill, “ On Wave Motion in Hydrodynamics,” American Journal of Mathe- 
matics , vol. IX. 

An account of the principal memoirs on wave motion is given by Saint-Venant, 
in an artiole, “De la Houle et du Clapotis,” Annales des Ponts et ChaussteSy 
May, 1888. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. A liquid of infinite depth is bounded by a fixed plane 
perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the waves. Prove 
that each element of liquid will vibrate in a straight line, and 
draw a figure representing the free surface and the direction of 
motion of the elements, when the crest of the wave reaches the 
fixed plane. 

2. Prove that the velocity of propagation of long waves in a 
semi-circular canal of radius a and whose banks are vertical, is 

i O'/®)* 

3. If two series of waves of equal amplitude and nearly equal 
wave length travel in the same direction, so as to form alternate 
lulls and roughness, prove that in deep water these are propagated 
with half the velocity of the waves ; and that as the ratio of the 
depth to the wave length decreases from oo to 0, the ratio of the 
two velocities of propagation increases from \ to 1. 

4. If a small system of rectilinear waves move parallel to and 
over another large rectilinear system, prove that the path of a 
particle of water is an epicycloid or hypocycloid, according as the 
two systems are moving in the same or opposite directions. 

5. If a cylinder is bounded by r = a, and 6 — 0, 6 = f 7 r, prove 
that if n is the least number of oscillations per second in a liquid 
of depth h in the cylinder, 

<j> = A (kr)~* {(At)” 1 sin At — cos At} cos § 6 cosh kz cos 27 rut 
where (3 — 2 kV) tan ka — 3 ka f n* — gk tanh kh/^ir\ 
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6. A fine tube made of a thin slightly elastic substance is 
filled with liquid ; prove that the velocity of propagation of a 
disturbance in the liquid is ( \0/ap )*, where a is the internal 
diameter of the tube, 0 its thickness, X the coefficient of elasticity 
of the material of which it is made, and p the density of the liquid. 

7. A circular canal of radius a and of breadth very small 
compared with a, has its sides vertical and contains liquid of 
depth d. An isosceles right-angled prism whose length is equal 
to the breadth of the canal, floats immersed to a depth b in the 
liquid with its parallel edges coinciding with the radii of the canal, 
and its hypothenuse horizontal. If the prism be suddenly removed 
without disturbing the liquid, show that the velocity potential of 
the resulting motion is 

gbtfeira + 2 (2 . Xj sin 2 * * * 6 nb/2a . (sin 2 nd/a)~^ 

x cosh n (z + d)/a . cos n0 sin ( gna~ l tanh nd/a)^ t. 

8. A horizontal rectangular box is completely filled with 
three liquids which do not mix, whose densities reckoned down- 
wards are <r 1> <r 2 , <r 8 , and whose depths when in equilibrium are 
l v 1. 2 , l 9 respectively. Show that if long waves are propagated at 
their common surfaces, the velocity of propagation V must satisfy 
the equation 

IM + * AW ' -9 {("A + *A) v 2 -9A-°<)\=W m*- 


9. A given mass of air is at rest in a circular cylinder of 
radius c under the action of a constant force to the axis ; show 
that if the force suddenly cease to act, the velocity potential at 
any subsequent time varies as 

1 J ° (kr) sin kat 

Sm kat 

where a is the velocity of sound in air, and the summation extends 
to all values of k satisfying J \ ( kc ) = 0, and the square of the 
condensation is neglected. 


10. Prove that liquid of density p flowing with mean velocity 
U through an elastic tube of radius a, will throw the surface into 
slight stationary corrugations, of which the number per unit of 

length is . , 

6 {ZpaU , -\) i l{2ira r I)\ 


where X is the modulus of elasticity of the substance of the tube, 
and T its total tension. 
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11. The radius of a solid sphere surrounded by an unlimited 
mass of air is given by R (1 + a sin nat), where a is the velocity of 
sound in air. Show that the mean energy per unit of mass of air 
at a distance r from the centre of the sphere due to the motion of 
the latter is 

i wWJR 3 (1 + 2 nV)/r 4 (1 + n*R ■). 

12. A stream of uniform depth and uniform width 2a flows 
slowly through a bridge consisting of two equal arches resting on 
a rectangular pier of width 26, the bridge being so broad that the 
liquid flows under it with uniform velocity U. Show that after 
the stream has passed the bridge, the velocity potential of the 
motion will be 

(a — b) Ux/a + 2Ua/ii* . c ~ nnx/a sin mrb/a cos mry/a, 

the axis of x being in the forward direction of the stream, and the 
origin at the middle point of the pier. 


13. Prove that the velocity potential 


cf> = A (\ + 27 r*y*/\) sin 27 r (vt — x)[\ 


satisfies the equation of continuity in a mass of water, provided 
the ratio yj\ is so small for all possible values of y that its square 
may be neglected. Hence prove that if the water in a canal of 
uniform breadth and uniform depth k, be acted upon in addition 
to gravity by the horizontal force Ha~ l sin 2 ( mt — x/a) where H 
and m are small and a is large, the equation of the free surface 
may be of the form 


y = k + 


Hk 

2 (gk — ™/V) 


cos 2 (mt — x/a). 


14. Prove that in order that indefinite plane waves may be 
transmitted without alteration with uniform velocity a in a 
homogeneous fluid medium, the pressure and density must be 
connected by the equation 

P-Pa = a W(pr-p~')> 

where p Qi p 0 are the pressure and density in the undisturbed part 
of the fluid. 
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15. Two liquids of density p, p completely fill a shallow pipe; 
prove that the velocity of propagation of long waves is 

TP _ g(p- p')AA' 
b ( A'p + Ap') ’ 

where A , A* are the areas of the vertical sections of the two 
liquids when undisturbed, and b is the breadth of the surface of 
separation. 

16. If the upper liquid were moving with mean velocity £/', 
and there is a surface tension T, prove that the wave length is 
determined by the equation 

4 Tir'/X* = b {p IT 2 1 A + p IT 2 1 A') -g(p- p'). 

17. A rectangular pipe whose faces are horizontal and vertical 
planes, is completely filled with n 4- 1 liquids ; show that the 
velocities of propagation of waves of length X at the surfaces of 
separation of the strata are given by the equation 

I 

-B % A t -B % 

"A 41. -*4- ■ 

-b 4 a 4 -b 6 

-B n _ x A n _ l -B n | 

! ... ~B U A u 1 

where 

A m = 27 rv 2 /X (p m+l coth 27rh m+ J\ + p m coth 2 t rhj\) - g (p m+l - pj B m 
= 27 rv 2 /\ cosech 27 rh m /X 

and Ji m is the equilibrium thickness of the stratum p m . 

In particular if p m = m<r, and h m = ma, then the 2 n values of 
v are included in the formula 

v = ± i(ga) i sec irmr/(n + 1), 

where m is supposed to assume the values 1, 2, 3 ..., n t and X the 
wave length is supposed very large compared with na. 

18. If there be an infinite film in a horizontal plane, separating 
two heavy liquids of considerable depths, which are flowing in the 
same directions with velocities V, V ' respectively between two 


I =0, 
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horizontal planes, prove that the velocity of propagation of waves 
of length \ in the direction of the stream, is given by 

cr(v- V)' + o*' (v - Vy = (</ - a) gX/Zir + 2irT/\, 
where <r, are the densities of the upper and lower liquids 
respectively, and T is the tension of the film. 

19. If the bottom of a horizontal canal of depth h be con- 
strained to execute a simple harmonic motion, such that the vertical 
displacement at a distance x from a given line across the canal and 
perpendicular to its length, be given by k cos m (x — vt\ k being 
small ; show that when the motion is steady, the form of the free 
surface is given by 

r , kv* 

y = h + tfzrjh 008 m O - vt > 

20. A mass M of liquid is at rest under the action of its 
surface tension T. Show that if it be thrown into small vibrations 
of the type of a zonal harmonic of order w, the time of a small 
vibration will be 

( 37rilf 
\n (n-l)(n + 2)Tj ' 

21. Prove that upon a shore sloping at an angle far below the 
horizon, a possible state of fluid motion is represented by the 
velocity potential 

= A sin mrt {e _az sin ax — V 3 e~* a(z+aJv/8) cos (z \/3 — x) 

+ e ia( *‘ *n/ 3 ) sin (z \/3 + #)[ 
and that the corresponding current function is 

yjr = A sin mrt { e~ az cos ax — y/S e~ ia (z+x ^ 8 ) s * n ^ ^3 _ 

__ e ia(*-^V3) C08 ^ a(z ^ + xy 

Prove also that if the motion is small and takes place under 
the action of gravity, 

ga = ?iV*. 

22. A shallow trough is filled with oil and water, the depth 
of the water being k and its density a, and that of the oil being 
h and its density p. Prove that the velocity of propagation v of 
long waves is 

v'/g = i (h + k) + £ {( h - k)' + 4‘hkp/<r} i . 

(Note that there may be slipping between the oil and water.) 
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23. If water is flowing with velocity proportional to the 

distance from the bottom, V being the velocity of the stream at 

its surface, prove that the velocity of propagation U of waves in 
the direction of the stream is given by 

(U- Vf- V(U- V) W*/gh — IF = 0, 
where W is the velocity of propagation of waves in still water. 

24. Suppose that an expanse of liquid is originally still, and 
plane aerial vibrations of wave length X and velocity v in air of 
density p\ to impinge on the surface at an angle (3 ; prove that 
when the motion of the system has become periodic, we may 
represent the displacement of the incident and reflected waves of 
air, and the displacement of the surface by 

(i) a sin [m (x sin ft 4- z cos/3) - nt — a], 

(ii) a sin [m ( x sin ft — z cos /3) — nt 4 a), 

(iii) b cos (mx sui/3 — nt), 

respectively, where m = 27 r/X, n = 2ttv/\ : prove also that a the 
change of phase is given by 

p cot a = - sin 2 @ 4- cos 0 - p cot /3 coth (27 r/iX -1 sin /3 ), 

where T is the surface tension. 

25. Prove that with cylindrical coordinates 0, z } a possible 
state of liquid motion inside a light circular cone of vertical angle 
2a is given by the velocity potential 

cf> = Aztsr 11 cos nO cos 27 rpt, 

where n = tan 2 a, and that if the axis of the cone be vertical and 
h be the mean depth of the liquid, the frequency j) of such wave 
motion supposed of small displacement, is given by 

47 r 2 p*h = g. 

26. Two liquids of densities p y p each of which half fills a pipe 
of which the cross section is a square with a vertical diagonal of 
length 2 h, are slightly disturbed. Neglecting the disturbing effect 
of the boundary in the neighbourhood of the surface of separation, 
prove that the velocity of propagation of progressive waves along 
the pipe is given by the equation 

C 2 = £ ^ (tanh or coth) nth. 

2m (p + p) 
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27. A soap bubble of finite thickness in free space with air 
inside it, is performing small oscillations radially under the action 
of its surface tension T and the pressure of the contained air. 
Prove that the length l of the simple equivalent pendulum for 
vibrations so slow that the contained air may be supposed to obey 
Boyle’s law, is given by the equation 

= SIttT (6* + ab + a 2 ) (26* + ab + a 2 ) (6 2 + ab — a 2 ), 

where a and b are the internal and external radii of the shell and 
M its mass. 

28. Prove that in the case of standing waves across a canal of 
triangular section, whose sides slope at an angle to the horizon, 
the equation of continuity and the boundary conditions are satisfied 
by taking 

<f> = cost ( g/l f {sinh m(z — a) cos mx - sinh (xy/3 + 2 + 2a) 

x cos \m (x — ztj 3) + sinh \m {x*J% — z — 2a) cos \m (x + 2 \/ 3 )), 

the axis of x being measured across the canal, and the origin being 
taken in the line of intersection of the sides. 

Prove also that if h be the depth of the canal, ml , a and mh 
are determined by the equations 

ml = tanh m (h — a), 1 — mV = ml»J 3 cot mhy/3, 
and one or other of the equations 

cosh 3 mh = — cos mh>J% + 2 sec mh*J 3, 

3 cosh 3 mh — - cos mh*J3 - 2 sec mh\/ 3. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

STABLE AND UNSTABLE MOTION 1 . 

416. In Chapters XIII. and XIV. we came across several 
instances in which vortex sheets and motions involving surfaces of 
discontinuity are unstable ; and there is a considerable amount of 
evidence which supports the conclusion that when no forces are in 
action , all motions involving vortex sheets are unstable. No 
general proof of this proposition appears as yet to have been given ; 
and it is important to observe that it certainly is not universally 
true when the liquid is acted upon by any external forces. This 
may at once be shown by considering the waves propagated at the 
surface of separation of two liquids, which when undisturbed are 
moving with velocities V y V. 

Putting k, Id for m coth mh and m coth mh\ we have shown in 
§391 that the velocity of propagation is given by the equation 

kp(V-U)' + Ic'p'(r-U)' = g(p- P '). 

The condition of stability is that the roots of this quadratic in 
U should be real, and is therefore 

g ( kp + Id p) (p - p) - kk'pp ( V- Vf > 0. 

It therefore follows that if p > p\ that is if the lower liquid is 
denser than the upper liquid, the motion may be stable ; but if no 
forces are in action so that g = 0, the motion will be unstable. 

1 This chapter is taken from the following three papers by Lord Rayleigh, 

“ On the Instability of Jets,” Proc. Load. Math. Sac. vol. x. 

“ On the Stability or Instability of certain Fluid Motions,” Proc . Land. Math. 
Soc. y vols. xi. and xix. 
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417. If no forces are in action and both liquids are of 
unlimited extent so that h = K = oo , the equation for determining 
U becomes 

p(v-U)'+ P ’(r-U )'= o (i). 

The initial form of the surface of separation is 97 = 16 sin mx, 
where m is a real quantity, and its form at any subsequent time is 
determined by the equation 77 = 6 sin {mx — nt). 

The roots of (1) are 

u = pI±pZ± j JpZSY-D 
p+p' 

hence U and therefore n is a complex quantity. Putting 
U = a 4- = n/7n, 

and rejecting the imaginary part, the equation of the surface of 
separation becomes 

7) = 6 sin m {x — at) cosh m/3t, 

which indicates that the motion is unstable. The rejected 
imaginary part shows that if the initial form of this surface was 
77 == 6 cos mx, its equation at any subsequent time would be 

77 = 6 cos m {x — at) cosh mfit. 

There are three cases worthy of notice. 

(i) If p — p\ V — — V r t so that the densities of the two liquids 
are equal, and their undisturbed velocities are equal and opposite, 
a = 0, j3 = V f whence 

77 — 6 cosh m Vt sin mx. 

(ii) Let p — p, V 1 = 0, then a = \V, = ±\V, and 

77 = b cosh \m Vt sin m (x — \Vt), 

hence the waves travel in the direction of the stream, and with 
half its velocity. 

(iii) Let p = p, V —Y . In this case the roots are equal, but 
the general solution may be obtained by putting V = F(1 + 7) 
where 7 ultimately vanishes; we thus obtain 

77 = b sin m (x — Vt) cosh £ Vyt — cos m {x — Vt) sinh £ Vyt. 
Putting ^ibVy = c, and proceeding to the limit we obtain 
77 = b sin vi (x — Vt) — ct cos m (x — Vt). 
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If 17 ?= 0, when t — 0, we must have mb V— — c, whence 
rj = 6 sin m (x — Vt) 4* bm Vt cos m(x — Vt). 

The peculiarity of this solution is, that previously to displace- 
ment there is no real surface of separation at all. Hence if we have 
a thin surface such as a flag, whose inertia may be neglected, 
dividing the air, it appears from the last equation that (neglecting 
changes in the density of the air) the motion of the flag will be 
unstable, and that it will flap. 

418. We shall now investigate the motion of a jet of density p 
and width 21, which is flowing with velocity V, and is surrounded 
by fluid of density p which is at rest. 

In solving problems of this class, it is often convenient to 
employ complex expressions, and in our final results to reject the 
imaginary parts ; we shall therefore suppose that both the surfaces 
of separation are represented by an equation of the form 

_ imx+int . ? 

7] — ae 4- 1. 

This is equivalent to supposing that the disturbance is such 
that the sinuosities of the two surfaces of the jet are parallel. 

Let the velocity potential of the jet be 

0 = (A cosh mz + B sinh mz) e iwx+tw * 4. Vx, 
and that of the surrounding liquid on the upper side be 

^ 1 £i^imr+int — mz + inl 

The kinematical conditions at the surfaces of separation give 
A — 0, B — ia (n 4- m V)/m cosh ml, C = — ma/m. 

The dynamical condition of equality of pressure gives 
pB (n 4 -mV) sinh ml — p'Cn = 0, 
whence p (n + m V )* tanh ml 4 ri l p = 0. 

The values of n determined by this equation are always 
complex unless p is zero. When p = p , 

— mV tanh ml 4 mV (tanh ml )* 

1 -l- tanh ml 

When ml is small, we have approximately 

r, = ae ±(ml>iFm> cos m(Vmlt - x). 
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419. The motion of a straight cylindrical jet, whose cross 
section is a circle, and which is surrounded by liquid which is at 
rest, has also been investigated by Lord Rayleigh, and the results 
are similar to those already obtained for a two-dimensional jet. If 
z be measured along the axis of the jet, the displacement of any 
point on its surface can be shown to be 

'sr = ae* ,J ' vt cos m{Vt — z) f 
where ^ = mV {log 8/ma + 7r“* T' (£)}. 

420. It is a matter of observation, that when a jet of water 
issues continuously from a small orifice, the continuity of the 
liquid ceases at a certain distance from the orifice, and the jet 
becomes disintegrated into drops. The preceding investigations 
partially explain this phenomenon, since the jet is necessarily 
surrounded by air, and we have shown that the motion in such a 
case imist be unstable. It must however be admitted that the 
results obtained are only rough approximations, since we have 
supposed (i) that the air by which the jet is surrounded is incom- 
pressible and at rest, (ii) that the liquid of which the jet is 
composed is free from viscosity, (iii) we have neglected the 
existence of capillarity at its surface. When we consider the 
motion of a viscous liquid, it will be shown that a surface of 
discontinuity, if it ever could be formed, would instantly disappear, 
and that molecular rotation would be propagated on either side of 
the surface according to the law of propagation of heat. Hence 
our results are necessarily imperfect. We shall return to this 
point hereafter ; and shall now proceed to investigate the effect of 
surface tension on a cylindrical jet moving in vacuo. 

421. Taking the axis of z along the axis of the cylinder, let 
us suppose that the surface of the jet at time t is 

r — a + a cos tez, 

where a is a small function of the time, and k = r/X. 

Let cr be the area of the surface of the jet included between 
unit of length ; then 

cr = 27TAT 1 f (a + a cos 2irz/\ + sin* 2ttz/\) dz 

J o 

«*ro(2 + i*V) (2) 

approximately. In this expression a is not absolutely constant; 
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its value is determined from the fact that the volume V included 
between unit length is constant, whence 

V = ira* 4- \try? (3). 

Now (2) may be written 

<t = 27ra + i'TT^/a + ^7ra* — 1 )/a. 

Substituting the value of a from (3) in the first two terms we 
obtain 

a — 2 (ttF)* + -^7ra 2 (* 2 tt 2 — l)/a. 

If <r 0 be the value of cr for the undisturbed motion, we have 


a — cr 0 = \n ri 2 (/t 2 a 2 — 1 )/a (4). 

If denote the surface tension, the potential energy per unit 
of length from the position of equilibrium is 

V = - i-TT^a 2 (1 - K*a*)/a (5). 


Since the motion is symmetrical with respect to the axis of z, 
Laplace’s equation is 

_ 0 

<k* + df* + r dr ’ 


and since <f> must vary as cos tcz , the proper solution is 
<£ = (/cr) cos /cz. 

The coefficient A is determined from the fact that the normal 
velocity at the surface of the jet is equal to a cos /cz, whence . 

A k1\ (/ca) = a, 

and therefore 

dl (/cr) 

^ = C ° S KZ ' 

Taking the density of the liquid to be unity, the kinetic 
energy per unit of length is 

T— (2\) _1 f 27 ra</> ( d(j>/dr) a dz 


= ra 2 a 2 


/. (#«) 

/ca/' 0 (/ca) * 


whence by (5) the equation of motion is 


aW 0 (/ca) 
kcl 1\ (/ca) 


— T x £ (1 — /cV) 


= const. 
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Differentiating with respect to t, and then putting a = A e qt , wc 
obtain 

* - TlQjz Ka, i * ( Ka ) 

q ~ a s I 0 (tea) 

If tea > 1, q is imaginary, and the motion is stable ; hence from 
(4) it follows that if the surface is greater after displacement than 
before, the motion is stable; but if otherwise the motion is 
unstable. Writing Ka = x , the instability will be greatest when \ 
has such a value that q is a maximum. 

Since 

2 4 2 

T f \ 0 X 0 • 

■^o W 1 4" Q* ”1” 2* 4* + 2^ ^2 02 • 


the value of q*a*/T t will be found to be 

i2/i 2\ fi ^ ll^ 6 

(1 - X ) |l - g, + 2< g - 2 l57y + 


19.r" 
2“ 3.5 


+••• . 


25 


!)1 


^-^ , + 2‘. 3 ^-^^ + 2 n T3^, y,,+ •) 
Differentiating we obtain 

, « . . 7 , 100 , 91 . 

1 ” 4*^ +y x ~ 2 » x ^ + 2 n 73^ + ”' = ° 


If all the terms but the first three be neglected, the quadratic 
gives x 2 = *4914; and if this value be substituted in the next two 
terms, the equation becomes 

*98928 -2#* + T > 4 = 0, 
whence x l ~ *4858. 


The corresponding value of X, is given by 
\ = 4*508 x 2a, 

which gives the ratio of the wave length to the diameter, for the 
kind of disturbance which leads most rapidly to the disintegration 
of the cylindrical mass. The corresponding number obtained by 
Plateau from some experiments by Savart is 4*38, but as his 
estimate involves a knowledge of the coefficient of contraction of a 
jet escaping through a small hole in a thin plate, it is probably 
liable to a greater error than its deviation from 4*51. 

Further information on the subject of jets in connection with 
hydraulic machinery, will be found in Prof. W. C. Unwin’s article 
on Hydraulics, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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Stability of Steady Motion between Two Parallel Planes \ 


422. Let the liquid be bounded by two parallel planes, and be 
moving with velocity U parallel to those planes ; also let the axis 
of x lie in one of the planes, and be parallel to the direction of U. 
If the motion is steady, U must be a function of y alone, and the 
vorticity f = — %dU/dy. 

Let a disturbance of any kind be communicated to the liquid, 
subject only to the condition that the resulting motion is in two 
dimensions; and let JJ + m, v , be the component velocities 

and vorticity during the disturbed motion. Then 


dt 


+ U d f- + v 

dx 


<7? 

dy 


= o, 


du dv_ 9 ^, _ dv du 
dx + dy 9 dx dy' 


If we assume that x and t enter into u, v t in the form of the 
factor exp (tnt + ikx ), the preceding equations may be written 

i(n + JcU)g = {vd?U/dy* i iKU + dv/dy = 0, 2 g = dev — du/dy. 


Eliminating u and we obtain, 



( 0 ). 


423. We must now determine the boundary conditions. 

At the surfaces of the bounding planes we must have v = 0. 
It may also happen that the vorticity in steady motion suddenly 
changes as we cross some plane, and we must therefore find the 
conditions to be satisfied at the surface of separation. Denoting 
by A the difference between the values of the quantities on either 
side of this surface, the kinematical condition is 

Av = 0 (7). 

The dynamical condition which is the analytical expression for 
the fact that there must be no discontinuity of pressure, may be 
obtained by integrating (6) across the surface ; we thus obtain 



1 Lord Rayleigh, Proe. Lond. Math. Soc. vols. xx. and xix. 
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424. We shall now apply these equations to determine the 
conditions of stability of a mass of liquid bounded by the planes 
y = 0, y = a 4- 6 4- c, and which consists of three layers of thickness 
a, by Cy the vorticity being constant but different throughout each 
layer. 


Let U = 0 along O.r, and let U x , U 2 be the values of U at the 
planes y = a, y = a 4- b. Since f is constant, d*U/dy * = 0, hence if 
n/k + U is not zero, (6) becomes 


d*v 


k*v — 0, 


the solution of which is 


v = A cosh ky + B sinh ky. 


Since v = 0 when y = 0, we must have at the first layer 


v = v t = sinh £y (9), 

in the second 

v - v 2 ~ v x 4- M x sinh k(y — a) (10), 

and in the third 

v = v 3 = v 2 + sinh k(y-a-b) (11). 


The condition that v = 0 when y = a -f b 4- c, gives 

M t sinh kc + M x sinh k (b + c) 4- sinh k (a + b + c) = 0. . .(12). 

If we denote the values of A dUjdy at the two surfaces by A t 
and A, respectively, the condition (8) gives 

(n + kU x ) M x — A t sinh ka = 0 (13), 

(n 4- kU 2 ) M 2 — A 2 { M x sinh kb 4- sinh k ( a 4- b ) j - 0. . .(14). 

Eliminating M v M 2 between (12), (13) and (14), we shall find 
that n satisfies the quadratic 

An* 4- Bn 4- C = 0 (15), 

where 


A = sinh k (a 4- b 4- c) 1 

B = k(U l + U 2 ) sinh k (a + b 4- c) 4- A t sinh &asinh& (b 4 c) 

4- A 2 sinh kc sinh k (a 4- b) . 

G = 1dU t U t sinh k(a + b + c) 4- kU x \ sinh kc sinh&(a4-&) 

4* A;f7 t A 1 sinh ka sinh k (b 4- c) 4- A^sinh £a sinh sinh fa; 


...( 16 ). 
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The condition that the roots of (15) should be real, is that 
B* — 4s AG should be positive. Now, 

B 1 - 4*AC = [k (U x — U t ) sinh k (a + b + c) + A, sinh ka sinh k (6 + c) 
— A 2 sinh kc sinh k (a + 6)} 2 + 4A 1 A 2 sinh 2 &a sinh 2 A?c (17). 

If therefore A v A 2 have the same sign, so that the curve 
expressing U as a function of y is of one curvature throughout, the 
roots are real and therefore the disturbed motion is stable. 

425. Let us now suppose that the breadths of the layers a and 
c are equal, and that their vorticities are equal and opposite, And 
that the layer b is without vorticity ; also let F be the velocity of 
the middle layer. If we suppose the velocity of the liquid to be 
zero at the walls, which we may do without loss of generality, we 
shall have 

E7, = IT* = F, A, = A a = - F/a, 
whence B 2 - 4A(7 = 4 A 2 sinh 4 &a, 

indicating stability. Also 

, F{sinh ka sinh k {a + b) ± sinh a &a) 

U + a sinh k (2a + b) ’ 

which determines the relation between n and k. 

426. In the next place let us suppose that the velocities are 
equal and opposite on either side of the middle layer ; then the 
velocities in steady motion, in the first, second and third layers 
will be respectively 

v x — A {y- a) + V y v % = F (1 - 2y/b + 2a/6), v 3 — E (y — a — b) — V, 

also if the velocities at the bounding planes are equal and opposite 
we must have A — E. We thus obtain 

U x = -U,= v t A, = — A 2 = fiV, 

where fi = — AjV — 25” 1 . From (16) it follows that I? = 0, and 
(15) may be written 

ft* _ {fi sinh x sinh y + k sinh (x + y ))* — k 2 sinh 2 # 
k*V* k 2 sinh y sinh (2# + y) * 

where x — ka y y = kb. 

From this expression it is easily seen that n* is positive if fi is 
positive ; but if /i is negative the motion will be unstable unless 
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the numerator of the above fraction is positive. Writing — v for 
ft, this requires that 

[k (coth x + coth £y) — v] ( k (coth x + tanh Jy) — v) > 0. . .(] 8). 

If we suppose that k is very small this becomes 
(a -1 -f 2b' 1 — v) (a~ l — v) > 0. 

Hence if v < a' 1 the motion is stable, but if a' 1 -f 2b' 1 > v > a" 1 , 
the motion is unstable. 

When v = a 1 + 2b' 1 the motion is on the border line between 
stability and instability, but it is really unstable ; for proceeding 
to a second approximation the first factor of (18) becomes 
a' 1 + 2b' 1 — — %k*b — v y 

which shows that the motion is unstable. Now if U be the 
velocity of the liquid in contact with the plane y = 0, U= F— Aa> 
whence 

fl = -{V-U)/Va-2b-\ 

Hence the final condition of complete stability is that 
2Ub> Va. 

Steady Motion between Two Concentric Cylinders \ 

427. We shall now prove that if liquid is in motion between 
two rigid concentric circular cylinders, the steady motion is stable 
provided the vorticity either continually increases or continually 
decreases in passing outward from the axis. 

In steady motion let V be the velocity and <o the vorticity, 
then V and o> are functions of r alone. Let u, V+v be the 
velocities along and perpendicular to the radius vector during the 
disturbed motion, o> + ? the vorticity. 

These quantities satisfy the following equations : 


9 

dr r 

(19), 

d£ d(o V d£ ~ 

dt + dr + r dd 

(20), 

d(ru) , dv A 
dr r dd u 

(21), 

dv v 1 du _ -p 

dr r r dd * 

(22). 


1 Lord Rayleigh, Proc. Lend. Math. Soc. vol. xx. ; see also Sir W. Thomson, On 
Maximum and Minimum Energy in Vortex Motion, Phil. Mag. June 1887. 
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Equation (19) is the equation connecting the velocity and vorticity 
in steady motion, and (20), (21) determine the changes in the 
velocity and vorticity due to the disturbance. 

Let us assume that w, v, f are each of the form F(r) exp ( ik0 4- mt) 
where k is a real quantity but n may be complex. We have to 
determine the conditions that n may be real. From (20) and (22) 
we obtain 


i / &F\ fdv v LKU \ dro n 


and from (21) 


d ( rv ) 
dr 


4- ikv = 0. 


Putting ru—p and eliminating v , we obtain 

fn + 1 dp fdp\ _ 2 p dco 

r ) \dr* r dr r l ) r dr' 

Let 7 i/k = e + if, p = a 4* ift, where e, f a, ft are real, then 

/ (F 1 d k*\ ( ( a + 

\dr* + r dr + rv + ~~ dr (e 4- 1 /) r 4- F* 

Whence equating the real and imaginary parts we obtain 
d*a Ida Ida. 2 , T . „ dco 


*£ + l£+?-TF W(r+™>-«n 


dco 

dr’ 


where D* = (F+re) s + r*/*. Multiplying the first equation by 
r/3 and the second by ra and subtracting we obtain 


r 



tfft' 

: dr* 


, a d * d/9 _ 2/r , , 

J + ^s;- a ^ = D^ (a +^ ) 


c?a> 
dr ' 


Let a and 6 be the radii of the cylindrical boundaries, then 
since a and ft are each zero at the boundaries, we obtain on 
integrating between the limits a and 6, 


2 . /£ &(* + /?) 


dco 

dr 


r = 0. 


If dco I dr does not change sign between the limits, every 
element of this integral has the same sign, and therefore the 
integral cannot vanish unless / = 0 ; when this is the case n is real 
and therefore the steady motion is stable. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE THEORY OF THE TIDES. 

428. The phenomenon of the tides is produced, as is well 
known, by the disturbing attractions of the sun and moon upon the 
ocean. This appears to have been first recognised by Kepler, but 
the subject was not investigated mathematically until the year 
1687, when Newton 1 applied the law of gravitation to the explana- 
tion of the tides. He supposed that the ocean covers the whole 
earth, and that it assumes at each instant a figure of equilibrium 
under the combined attractions of the earth, sun and moon. In 
1738 Daniel Bernoulli 2 * extended and improved Newton’s theory, 
and the theory of the former is usually known as the Equilibrium 
Theory . This theory although it serves to explain many of the 
principal features of the tides, cannot be considered satisfactory; 
for the problem is essentially a dynamical one, and consists in 
finding the forced oscillations of an ocean which is disturbed by the 
attractions of the sun and moon. The solution of the dynamical 
problem was first effected by the genius of Laplace*, upon the 
assumptions that the ocean covers the whole earth, and that its 
depth is equal to l (1 — qcos 2 0), where 6 is the co-latitude, and l 
and q are constants. The original investigation of Laplace is 
however unnecessarily complicated by the use of spherical harmonic 
analysis ; it was subsequently presented in a simpler form by Airy 4 , 
but the investigation of the latter contains a criticism on Laplaces 
method of dealing with a certain continued fraction, which occurs 

1 Principia , Book i. Prop. 66, Cor. 19 ; Book in. Props. 26 and 27. 

8 Acad . des Sciences , Paris, 1738. 

* Micanique Celeste, Book iv. 

4 “ Tides and Waves,” Encyc. Met. Sec. m. 
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in the evaluation of the semi-diurnal tide in an ocean of uniform 
depth, which is now generally considered to be erroneous. Laplaces 
procedure was justified by Sir W. Thomson 1 2 * , and the controverted 
point has been fully worked out and explained by Prof. G. H. 
Darwin*, and it is from the papers of the latter that the following 
investigation of Laplace’s theory is taken. A third theory, known 
as the Canal Theory , which is due to Airy 8 , consists in investigating 
the tides in a canal coinciding with a small circle upon the earth, 
which are produced by a disturbing body revolving about the earth 
in an orbit, whose projection upon the earth’s surface is a different 
small circle. 

In the present chapter we shall discuss these three theories 4 * * * . 


The Equilibrium Theory . 

429. In the equilibrium theory, the earth is supposed to 
consist of a solid spherical nucleus, whose density is either uniform 
or which is composed of spherical strata of uniform density. The 
solid nucleus is supposed to be covered with water, which is 
disturbed by the attractions of the sun and moon; and it is 
required to find the form of the free surface of the water, on the 
supposition that at every instant it assumes the form of a surface 
of equilibrium under the combined attractions of the earth, sun 
and moon. 

Since the disturbing attractions of the sun and moon are both 
small in comparison with that of the earth, we may consider the 
effects of each luminary separately, and the combined effect of 
both will be obtained by adding the effects due to each. 

Whether the disturbing body is the sun or moon, the earth 
may be supposed to be reduced to rest by including amongst the 
forces which act upon the ocean, the reversed acceleration of the 

1 Phil. Mag. 1875. 

2 “Tides,” Encyc. Brit.; Proc. Roy. Soc. 18R6. 

8 “ Tides and Waves,” Encyc. Met. Sec. vi. 

4 For further information, see 

Bibliographic de V Astronomies by Houzeau and Lancaster, Brussels, 1882 
which contains a complete list of works upon the subject down to 1881 ; 

Thomson and Tait, vol. i. part n. ; 

Reports on Tides to the British Association; 

Thomson, Phil. Mag. 1880. 
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centre of the earth towards the disturbing body. This reversed 
acceleration is equal to the mass of the disturbing body divided by 
the square of its distance from the centre of the earth. We shall 
also suppose that the rotation of the earth is annulled, and that 
the disturbing body revolves round the earth. 



Let E be the centre of the earth, P its pole, Q any point of the 
ocean. Let M be the moon, EM = D, ER = r, MEQ = e ; also let 
V be the attraction potential of all the forces which act on the 
ocean, and let v be the potential of the earth and the ocean. 

Resolving the force upon an element of liquid at Q along EQ , 
we obtain 


dV M . r^n nr\ d V M 
dr = MQ‘ C ° S (7r " EQM) + Tr~ V 003 6 > 

M ( D cos 6 — r) dv M 


(r 8 + D* — 2 Dr cos ey 


I + dr 


- -JJ % cos e, 


whence 


F= 


M 


Mr 


(r 8 + D* — 2 Dr cos e) ! 


l + V- jjj cose + J[...(l). 


Since the right-hand side of (1) is a potential function, it is 
unnecessary to add a function of 6, and therefore A is an absolute 
constant. Expanding and neglecting spherical harmonics of a 
higher degree than the second, we obtain 

F== D + ~W ^ cos € ) + v + A - 


Let a be the radius of the free surface of the ocean when 
undisturbed, a + e its value when disturbed, so that £ is the 
height of the tide. Then t may be expanded in a series of spherical 
harmonics whose axis is EM ; and since the value of V must be 
constant at the surface of the ocean, it follows that t cannot contain 
any harmonics of the first degree. Also since the depth of the 
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ocean is small in comparison with the radius of the earth, it 
follows from (7) of § 371 that if we neglect harmonics of a higher 
degree than the second, 

V = Ejr -f |7 TCHT ( a/r) 7 Z, 

where E is the mass of the earth, and a is the density of the ocean. 
Hence if p be the density of the earth, the condition that V should 
be constant at the surface of the ocean is that 



and since Eja * = g t we obtain 

Ma'P„ 

e (1 - t Sa/op)g' 

This equation determines the height of the tide upon the 
equilibrium theory, and shows that the form of the free surface at 
any period is a prolate spheroid, whose longest axis coincides with 
the line joining the centre of the earth with the disturbing body. 

Since the density of the ocean is small in comparison with that 
of the earth, the quantity ajp is usually neglected, in which case 
we obtain 

gZ = Ma*PJD* (2). 

430. Before proceeding to discuss this equation, it should be 
noticed that owing to the fact that the earth is not entirely 
covered with water, the value of Z requires correction. A descrip- 
tion of the necessary corrections, together with tables containing 
the results of observations at various ports, will be found in 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy , Yol. I., Part II., §§ 808 — 
810 and § 848. 

431. Let \ be the latitude and l the west longitude of Q; 
also let h be the westward hour angle of the moon from Greenwich, 
8 the moon’s declination. Then since the angle QPR = h — Z, we 
obtain from the spherical triangle QPR , 

cos e = sin \ sin 84 - cos X cos 8 cos (h — l ), 

therefore 

P 2 (cos e) = \ (3 cos*€ - 1) 

= £(3 8in*S — 1) (3 sin*X— 1)4- 3sm\cos\sin8cos8cos(&- J) 
4- f cos*X cos*8 cos 2 (h — l) (3). 
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A similar equation holds good when the sun is the disturbing 
body ; whence writing 8, D\ 8', hi for the mass, distance, declination 
and hour angle of the sun, the height of the tide due to the 
combined action of the sun and moon is 


e = 2^( 1 " 3 sin ’ X ) (P G cos * S - !) + jf% 

+ x"Sin 2\ 

4 g 


•- 1 ) 

^ sin 28 cos (A- — l) + ^ sin28'cos(&'— i)| 
-4- cos*\ j^g cos*8 cos 2 (/& — i) + cos*8 f cos 2 (7i— J) j 


-(*> 


We shall now proceed to discuss this equation 1 . 


432. o/ Long Period . The first line of this expression 
does not depend upon h — l or h! — l, and is therefore independent 
of the hour of the day. It depends solely upon the latitude of the 
place of observation, and upon the quantities D, D\ 8, 8'. The 
quantities D, 8 depend upon the elements of the moon’s orbit 
round the earth, and it will be observed that the value of the first 
term due to the moon’s action does not depend upon the sign of 8, 
and therefore has the same value whether the moon’s declination 
is north or south. Also since the moon approximately takes 
fourteen days to describe a semi-circle, the effect of the first term 
is to produce a fortnightly tide. 

The second term of the first line is due to the action of the 
sun ; it depends upon the elements of the earth’s orbit round 
the sun, and produces a semi-annual tide . Both these tides are 
known as tides of long period , and are called by Laplace, “ Les 
oscillations de la premiere espece” They vanish in latitude 
± cosec \/3. 

433. The Diurnal Tides. The second line of (4) consists of 
two terms each of which depends upon the hour angle of the 
disturbing body. The first term goes through all its changes 
each time the moon’s hour angle increases by 360°; and the 
second term goes through its period when the sun’s hour angle 
increases by the same amount. These terms constitute the 
diurnal tides , and are called by Laplace, “ Les oscillations de la 
seconde esplce” 


1 Airy, Tides and Waves. 
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Sbce K — l = h — l + K — h, the second line of (4) may be 
written 


3 a 2 . 
-- sin 


^ 2\ sin 28 + sin 28' cos (hf - A)J cos (i h - 1) 

S "1 

— jyn sin 28' sin ( h ! - h) sin {h—l) I , 

= sin 2X. sin 2 28 + ^, 6 sin 2 28' 

+ jjZfiTu sin 2S sin 28' cos (h' - cos (h - l + E ), 


where tan E = 


&D'“ 8 sin 28' sin (A' — h) 


’ MD ~ 3 sin 28 + &D' 8 sin 28' cos (A' — h ) ' 

This tide always vanishes at the equator where X = 0, and also 
at the poles where \ = 90°, and its greatest value is in latitude 45°. 


For any particular point on a meridian, the tide will be highest 
when h — l + E = 0, or e + E—0. Hence if e is positive, that is if 
the moon is west of the place of observation, E is negative, and 
therefore if S' is positive h! — h is negative. Also tan E and there- 
fore E is always a small quantity, hence just before new moon and 
full moon high tide occurs shortly after the moon has passed the 
meridian. But if E is positive e is negative, and therefore just 
after new moon and full moon high tide occurs before the moon 
passes the place of observation. 

Let us now examine how this tide depends on 8. Since S/D'* 
is small in comparison with M/D*, it follows that tan E is positive 
if 8, S', h! — h are positive. Now suppose that the moon crosses the 
equator, then 8 will change sign, and E will change rapidly from a 
small angle through £ 7 r and then to an angle not much less than 7 r. 
Hence e will rapidly change to 7 r — e, and high water instead of 
occurring when the moon is near the meridian of the place of 
observation, will take place when the moon is near the meridian 
passing through the antipodes. 


434. TJie Semi-diurnal Tides. The third line of (4) consists 
of two terms each of which depends upon twice the hour angle of 
the disturbing body, and goes through all its changes every time 
the hour angle increases by 180°. These terms constitute the 
semi-diurnal tides } and are called by Laplace “ Les oscillations de la 
troisieme espece” 
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This term may be expressed in the form 

{£«*•* 


3a* . 

j " COo A 

4y 


« + p. cos 4 S' 

+ cos*8 COS’8' COS 2 (A/ — A) 


cos (2 (K — A) + F}, 


where 


4 rt_ SD'~* cos 2 8' sin 2 (A' — K) 

tan * " iflT 8 cos*8 + SD ' 8 costs' cos 2 (A' - A) * 


For different latitudes this tide has its greatest* value at the 
equator where \ = 0, and vanishes at the poles where \ = 90°. 
For different positions of the moon it is a maximum when 
A' - A as 0 or 7r, that is at full moon and new moon ; and it is a 
minimum when A' — A = ^7r or | 7 r, that is when the moon is in 
quadratures. 

The time of high water at any place is found by putting 
A' — A — — or e = — ; hence when > h' — A > 0 and when 
%7r> h' — h>Tr, e is negative, and therefore between new moon 
and quarter moon, and between full moon and three-quarter moon 
high tide occurs before the moon has passed the place of observa- 
tion ; and the contrary is the case between quarter moon and full 
moon and between three-quarter moon and new moon. 


Laplaces Theory \ 

435. The celebrated theory of the tides which is due to 
Laplace, deals with the problem by means of dynamical principles. 
The problem to be solved, consists in finding a solution of the 
general equations of motion applicable to the case of the forced 
oscillations of a frictionless liquid, which completely covers a solid 
spherical nucleus, and whose equilibrium is disturbed by the attrac- 
tion of a distant body. The depth of the ocean is supposed to be 
very small in comparison with the radius of the earth, and the 
height of the waves small in comparison with their lengths, in 
other words the waves are assumed to be long waves in shallow 
water, and the equations determining the oscillations of the ocean 
are obtained ; but the mathematical difficulties of integrating them 
are so great, that Laplace was compelled to assume that the depth 
of the ocean is proportional to 1 — q cos 2 #, where 0 is the co-latitude 

1 Mtcanigue Celeste, Livres i. and iv. 
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and q is a constant ; and in the case of the semi-diurnal tides it is 
necessary to suppose that q is zero or unity. 

The method of procedure adopted in the present section is 
somewhat different from Laplace’s, and is taken from Prof. G. 
H. Darwin’s 1 investigations, which were suggested by Sir W. 
Thomson’s papers in the Philosophical Magazine 2 . 

436. We must first find a suitable form of the equation of 
continuity. 

‘Let a be the radius of the earth, 7 the depth of the ocean, 0 
the co-latitude, and </> the longitude of any point P on its surface 
when undisturbed. Let 0 + u, <f> + v, a + 7 + 1) be the co-ordinates 
of the same point during the disturbed state. Let Q be a point 
near P, whose undisturbed co-ordinates are a + 7, 6 -I- $0, <f> 4- 8<j). 



Let Pp , Qq be the meridians, and Pq, Qp the parallels of 
latitude passing through P and Q ; and consider a small column of 
liquid which is bounded by the bottom of the ocean, the free 
surface, and the four planes drawn through E the centre of the 
earth and the arcs Pp, pQ, Qq, qP respectively. 

The volume of this column of liquid when the ocean is 
undisturbed is 

a 2 y sin 0B0Bcf> (5). 

The volume of this element when the ocean is disturbed, will 
be found by changing 0 and <£> into 0 4- u, <f> + v, and hence 7 must 
be changed into y + : l) + udyld0 + vdyld<f>; whence the volume is 
equal to 

o s (7 + 6 + « % + V Jj) sin (0 +u)(l+ (1 + m<f> ...(C), 

1 Proe. Roy. Soc. 1886; and Encyc. BriU y Art. “Tides.’* 
a Phil Mag. 1876. 
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equating (5) and (6) and neglecting squares and products of small 
quantities we obtain, 

l + qj4 + 4^ +r ,«.,., (7,. 

437. In order to obtain the equations of motion of the ocean, 
we shall reduce the centre of the earth to rest, and we must there- 
fore include amongst the impressed forces which act upon individual 
particles of liquid, the reversed acceleration of the centre of the 
earth. This reversed acceleration is equal to the attraction of 
the sun and moon upon a unit particle situated at the centre of 
the earth. We must also suppose the sun to be revolving round 
the earth. 

If therefore r, O', <£' are the co-ordinates of an element of the 
ocean in its disturbed position ; w , u, v the component velocities 
of this element relative to the centre of the earth in the directions 
in which r, O', <j)' increase, the relative accelerations are 
u — v'0 t -h w'0 9 in the direction of O', 
v — w0 x + u'0 2 „ „ „ </>', 

w'-u'0 i + v'0 l „ „ „ r. 

If n be the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation 
u = r0\ v —r (< f >' + n) sin O', w = r, 

0 X = — (<f>' + n) sin O’, 0 % = O', 0 3 = ($' + n ) cos O', 

and the preceding expressions for the component accelerations 
become 

^ ( rO ') - r (<^' + w)* sin 0' cos O' + rO', 

j 

^ { r (<j> -f n) sin O'] + r (</>' -h n) sin 0' + rO' + n) cos O', 
r — rO * — r + n)* sin 2 O'. 

But O' = 0 + u, <£' = (f> -f v, where 0, <f> are the co-latitude and 
longitude of the element in its undisturbed position ; also since the 
vertical motion is slow in comparison with the horizontal motion 
(since the oscillations are long waves), we may neglect r, r, and 
the above expressions become 

— r (n* + 2rtt>) sin 2 # in the direction of r, 
ril -r (n* + 2 nv) sin 0 cos 0 „ „ „ 0, 

rv sin 0 + 2rnu cos 0 „ „ <t>. 
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Hence the equations of motion are 

1 ^ + r (V + 2nu) sin '0 

p dr dr 

-wi— + r 2 (w 2 + 2 n!)) sin 0 cos 0 > (8), 

P (tv Ciu 

= ■“ r *^ sin 2 0 ~ 2r*wa sin 0 cos 0 

p a<p a<p 

where F is the attraction potential of the forces. 

According to the theory of long waves explained in Chapter 
XVII., the pressure is assumed to be equal to the hydrostatic 
pressure which would exist if liquid had no motion, and were 
under the action of forces which would preserve the form of its 
free surface unaltered. It therefore follows from § 369 , or directly 
from (8) by putting il, v , v equal to zero and multiplying by dr t 
dO , d<f> and integrating, that 

p/p = V + sin 2 0 + const., 

where F is the potential of the fictitious forces which would produce 
an equilibrium tide of height J)- By (1) and (2) it follows that 
the variable part of this potential is pf)r 2 /a 2 + E/r , whence 
p/p = g\)r*/a* + E/r + sm 2 0 + const. 

Now F is the potential of a system of forces which would 
produce an equilibrium tide of height t, whence 
F = gtr'/a? + E/r + const., 

and therefore 

p/p — V = g (b — e) r 2 /a 2 + sin 2 0 + const. 

Substituting this value of p/p — F in the last two of (8) and 
putting au = f, av = 77, so that f, 77 sin 0 are the co-latitudinal and 
longitudinal displacements, and remembering that in the small 
terms we may put r = a, we obtain 

£ - 2 nij sin 0 cos 0 = - | A (jj _ 

V sin 0 4 2n£cos 0 = rr(i)-t) 

asm 0 d<p v 

and ( 7 ) becomes 

|)a sin 0 + ^ (yf sin 0) -f ^ (777 sin 0) =* 0 (10). 

The solution of these equations determines the oscillations of 
the ocean. 
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438. The value of £ is given by (4), and from this value it 
appears that £ consists of three sets of terms. The first set which 
in the equilibrium theory gives rise to tides of long period vary very 
slowly, and it is known from physical astronomy that these terms 
can be expanded in a series of terms of the type A cos (2n/£-ha) ; 
the second and third set respectively involve $ and 2<f> ; it there- 
fore follows that t can be expanded in a series of terms of the 
type e cos (2nft + k<f> + a), where e is a function of the co-latitude 
alone and of the elements of the orbit of the disturbing body. 

It also follows from (4) that the tides of long period do not 
depend on the longitude, hence k = 0, 

e = E (£ — cos 2 #) 

£ = E (£ — cos"#) cos (2 nft -I- a) 

In the lunar fortnightly tide/=^ g approximately. 

In the diurnal tides f— £ approximately, A* = 1, 
e = E sin # cos # 

£ = E sin # cos # cos (nt + 4* a) (12). 

In the semi-diurnal tides, /= 1 approximately, k = 2, 
e — E sin 2 # 



£ = E sin 2 # cos (2 nt + 2 </> + a) (13). 

In each of the three preceding equations, the quantity E is a 
function of the elements of the orbit of the disturbing body. 

We shall therefore assume that, 

Z — e cos (2 n ft + k<$> 4 - a) 

I) = h cos (2 nft 4- k(f> + cl) 
g = x cos (2 nft + k<j> + a) 
rj = y sin (2 nft + k<j> + a) 

where e, h, x y y are functions of the co-latitude alone ; and we 
shall also suppose that 7 is a function of the co-latitude alone. 

Let m — rfa/g, u — h— e. 

Substituting from (14) in (9) and (10) we obtain 
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ha 4- kyy 4- cosec 6 ^ (yx sin 0) = 0 (1 C>). 

Solving (16) for x and y, we obtain 

4 mx (f 2 — cos 2 6) = ^ cot 0 ] 

f ' ( 1 ^). 

Whence substituting the preceding values of a*, y and w in (17), 
we obtain 

1 d \y (sin 6 dujdO 4- kf~ l u cos 6) 
sin 6 dO { f* — cos a 0 

ky {f l cos 9 du/dd 4- ku cosec 0) 
sin 0 ( f 2 — cos 2 6) 

4 4 via (u + e) = 0 (18). 

This is equivalent to Laplace’s equation 1 for determining the 
tidal oscillations of an ocean, whose depth y is a function of the 
latitude alone. 

Tides of Long Period. 

439. Laplace in considering these tides does not employ (18), 
but endeavours to show that on account of the friction of the ocean 
against its bed, the values of these tides will be the same as the 
corresponding values furnished by the equilibrium theory ; and he 
assumes that the effect of this friction upon any element of the 
liquid, can be represented by a force proportional to the velocity of 
that element. One objection to this hypothesis i& that it is in 
complete disagreement with the theory of the motion of a viscous 
liquid, which, as we shall see in the next chapter, shows that the 
effect of friction is to introduce terms of the form iV*u, 
into the general equations of motion, where v is a constant depend- 
ing on the viscosity of the liquid 2 . 

Another objection, which has been urged by Prof. Darwin, is as 
follows 8 . “In systems where resistances are proportional to the 

1 Mecanique Celeste, Livre iv. § 3, (4). 

2 The problem of Waves in a slightly viscous liquid will be considered in 
Chapter XXIII. 

•* Proc. Roy. Soc. 1886. 


4 my sin 0 ( f 2 — cos 2 #) = - 


cos 6 du ku 
f dO sin 9 
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velocity, it is usual to specify the resistance by a modulus of decay, 
viz., that period in which a velocity is reduced by friction to e l or 
1 4- 2783 of its initial value, and the friction contemplated by 
Laplace is such that the modulus of decay is short compared with 
the semi-period of oscillation. The quickest of the tides of long 
period is the fortnightly tide, hence for the applicability of 
Laplace’s conclusion, the modulus of decay must be short compared 
with a week. Now it seems practically certain that the friction 
of the ocean bed would not materially affect the velocity of a slow 
ocean current in a day or two. Hence we cannot accept Laplace’s 
hypothesis as to the effect of friction.” 

Laplace’s argument is as follows. He supposes that the co- 
latitudinal and longitudinal components of the resistance are 
represented by the terms i)£ sin 0. Now the terms j, rj 
depend upon/*, and may be neglected if /is small; hence (9) and 
(10) become 

— 2 nil sin 0 cos 0 = — ^ ^ (J) — t), 

Cl ctu 

£77 sin 0 + 2 ?ig cos 0 = 0 , 

sin 0 + ^ (y£ sin 0) = 0, 

since none of the quantities depend upon (f > . From the first two 
we obtain 

Substituting in this the value of f from (14) we obtain 

2 */(g + cos a *).r = -f ^ It-e). 

whence if / is small compared with £, the left-hand side may be 
neglected and we obtain f) — t = 0 


440. We shall now give Prof. Darwin’s solution of this pro- 
blem 1 . 

It is assumed that the ocean is of uniform depth ; hence 
putting = 4ma/7, /a = cos 0 ; and remembering that Ic = 0, 
e = E(\ — /a*), (18) becomes 


d 1 1 — fP du] 
dn \fT-f drf 


= &\u + E( i -/**)).. 


..(19). 


1 I' roc. Boy . Soc. 1886. 
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The symmetry of the motion requires that u should be an even 
function of /*, hence at the equator where = we must have 
dujdfi = 0. 

Let us assume 


Then 

/-/» ( 5 » - -B,) + • • • <A, + . - -B,..,) M*" +1 + • • 


d / 1 — du 
dfi V —f*dfjL 




+ • •• (2« + 1) (5,.,, - £„_,) + (20). 

Again 

Jfc = - A/V + (A - /%) /**+ ••• -/ 2^) ^ +I + . . ., 

whence u = C - ifBy + \(B l -f‘ B,) n' + 


+ 2 




(21), 


where (7 is a constant. Substituting from (20) and (21) in (19), 
and equating coefficients we obtain 


C--IE + BJ/3] 


n _j, f. fP | 

211+1 2141 f 2 n (2n + 1)J 


.( 22 ). 


_ff^2n-8_ = Q I 
2n (2n 4-1) U j 


Henoe all the constants C, 5 8 , B b . . . are expressible in terms of 
B v which is apparently indeterminate. 


If we put 

or B_ x = — 2E t 

the last of equations (22) will hold for all values of n from 1 to oo. 
Writing this equation in the form 

— 1 + & ^8n-8 

^ ^w(2w + l) 271(2/1 + 1)5^/ 

we see at once that when n is large B^JB^ either tends to 
become infinitely small or it does not. 
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If this ratio does not become infinitely small, it follows that the 
successive B ' s tend to become equal to one another, and so also 
do the coefficients B ^ —f : B 2n+l in the expression for du/dfi. We 
may therefore put 

da _ r M 

dfi J 1 — p* ' 


where L and M are finite quantities which do not vanish for any 
value of fi, hence 


£— ■ £ d— rf- 


M 

(I-/*')*' 


Substituting this value of du/d0 in the first of (17), and 
putting k — 0, it follows that at the pole where /* = 1, x and 
therefore £ are infinite. Hence the hypothesis that B mH IB tmml 
does not tend to become infinitely small, makes the velocity infinite 
at either pole, which is obviously contrary to the facts of the case ; 
and we therefore conclude that B m JjB WaF , l does tend to become 
infinitely small. 


Writing the last of (22) in the form 


_ 

2 n (2 n + 1) 


fP 


2 n ( 2 n 1 ) 




■m, 


it follows that this ratio may be written in the form of the 
continued fraction 


& 

B *!= J_ 2W ( 2 ”+ 1 ) 

‘ r p 

2 n (2 n + 1 ) 




1- 


1 - 


(2m 4- 2) (2m + 3) 

1 g 


&c. 


(2m + 2) (2 n + 3) 


This continued fraction gives the value which this ratio must 
have when the water covers the whole globe. 

Let N n denote the value of the continued fraction, then 
remembering that B~ x = — 2E, we have 

B t = 2EN V J5 8 = - N % B X = - 2EN X N V 

Z* 5 = - 2EN l N i N, &c., 

C=-lE+2ElTJfr 
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We therefore obtain 
h = u -f* E (tj- — /x 2 ) 

= C + & - (E + if%) S + i (B x -f*B 3 ) S + . . . , 
or h/ E = 2NJ/3 — (1 +/ 2 i\T 1 ) /^ 2 + ( 1 + /W 2 ) 

-^ 2 (l+/ 2 ^> 6 + (24). 

The height f) of the tide is equal to /* cos (2nft + a) and the 
height of the equilibrium tide is t — E (J — /a 2 ) cos (2 nft + a). 

In the paper from which this investigation is taken, Prof. 
Darwin has made some numerical calculations for determining the 
values of the fortnightly tide when the depth of the ocean is 3000 
and 1200 fathoms respectively ; and he finds that in the case of 
the oceans upon the earth, this tide is smaller than half its 
equilibrium value, but with a deeper ocean the tide would approxi- 
mate towards its equilibrium value. 


The Diurnal Tides. 


441. In these tides k = I, /= e = E sin 6 cos 6, also 
7 = l (1 — q cos *6). 

In order to solve (18) let us assume 


u = F 0 + F I 

1 \maj \maJ 


where the F* s are functions of # but not of l ; substituting in (18) 
and equating coefficients of powers of l, we at once obtain 

jF o = - e = — E sin 6 cos 0. 

To determine F v put u = F 0 in the left-hand side of (18), then 

7 (sin 0 du\d0 4- 2 u cos 0) _ 4Ey (sin 0 (2 cos 2 # — 1) + 2 sin #cos 2 #} 

\ — cos 2 # ~ 1 — 4 cos 2 # 

= 4^7 sin #, 

also 

7 (2 cos # du/d0 + u cosec #) _ 4^7 (2 cos # (2 cos 2 # — 1) + cos #) 

sin # ( \ — cos 2 #) sin #( 1 — 4 cos 2 #) 

= 4>Ey cot #, 

whence the first two terms of (18) are equal to 
HElq sin # cos # = — 8 lqF 0 . 
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We thus obtain 8 lqF 0 = 8 lqF v 

therefore K = F v 

Proceeding in the same way it can be shown that 

F n = F,,^ = = F» 

whence the value of u finally becomes 


u = F„ {1 + — ’ + 

W + 1 

{ ma 

\maj 


e 

1 — 2 Iq/ma ' 

Whence h = e + u-~ (25). 

1 — 2 Iqjma 

The peculiarity of this tide is, that when g = 0 so that the 
depth of the ocean is everywhere uniform, the tide vanishes. 

If q is not zero and E is positive, e will be positive if the place 
of observation is in north latitude. If therefore the ocean is 
shallower at the poles than at the equator, q is positive and there- 
fore when the disturbing body is in the meridian of the place of 
observation h is negative, and the tide is inverted. 

442. The evanescence of this tide applies only to the elevation 
of the water ; the velocity of the latter which depends on f and 
rj does not vanish. Putting w = -ewe obtain from (17), 

x = E/m, y sin 6 — — Em~ l cos 0. 

Confining our attention to a single disturbing body, it appears 
from (4) that E = 3Ma 2 sin 8 cos h/lfg ; hence if the declination of 
the disturbing body is north, E is positive, and therefore in north 
latitude the motion of the water is from north to south, and the 
longitudinal velocity vanishes at the equator. 


The Semi-diurnal Tides . 

443. We shall only be able to solve the problem of the semi- 
diurnal tides when q = 1 and q = 0 . In the former case 7 = l sin®0, 
and the height of the tide can be found by a similar method to that 
employed in the preceding section. 
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We have & = 2,/=l, e = .£sin 8 #. Let us therefore endeavour 
to find a solution of (18) of the form 


u = F c + F 1 (-) + fJ-)\ 
1 \ma) 2 \maj 


21 V 


where the F’s are functions of # but not of l. We obtain as 
before 

F 0 = — e = — E sin 2 #. 

To determine F t put u = F 0 in the left-hand side of (18), then 

7 (sin 6 duldO + 2 u cos 6) . . ... . 

— = ~ 4 El sin # cos # 


2y (cos 6 du/dO + 2u cosec 6) 
sin #(1 — cos 8 #) 


= -4^(1 + cos 8 #). 


Whence the first two terms of (18) are equal to 
8 El sin 8 # = - SIF 0 . 

We thus obtain F, = F 0 . 

Proceeding in the same way we obtain 

K = F n- l = = ^ 0 , 

and the value of u finally becomes 


u = F 0 



__ e 

1 — 2 l/ma ’ 

whence h = e + u = — (26). 

1 — 2 lima 

If l/ma < it appears that when the disturbing body is on the 
meridian, the tide is inverted. 


444. Laplace has also solved the equation determining these 
tides, when the ocean is of uniform depth, which leads to a 
solution involving a continued fraction similar to that of § 440. 

Let q = 0, /3 = 4ma//, v — sin #, so that e = Ev % . Changing the 
variable from # to v, (18) becomes 

( i _ v ' } „ * _ ( 8 _ 2* 2 - fr') u + Epv* = 0. ..(27). 

In order to satisfy this equation, let us assume 

u = B 0 + (B, -E)v' + B t v* + By 4 + By (28). 
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Substituting the preceding series in (27) and equating coeffi- 
cients we obtain 

€ £ 0 = 0,B t = E, 

and 2 n (2 n + 6) B tn+4 - 2 n (2 n + 3) 4- 0 B 9n = 0 (29). 

By means of this equation the values of the B * s can be deter- 
mined in terms of B v B 4 . Now B t — E; also since the motion is 
symmetrical with respect to the equator it follows from (17) that x 
and therefore du/dO must vanish at the equator ; hence B 4 must be 
determined from the condition that du/dd = 0 when 0 = \tt. 
Writing (29) in the form, 

B ~ 

2n + 6 2m ( 2n + 6 ) B >, + , ’ 

it follows that in order that the series should be convergent, it is 
necessary that B in+ JB 2n should tend to a limit < 1. 

Now this quantity teuds to become infinitely small or it does 
not ; in the latter case 

2» + a . (, 3\ 

v‘ nn 2)1.4 6 V 2 n) ’ 

ultimately when n is very large. 

Now this is the degree of ultimate convergence of the series for 
(1 — i/*)*, hence the series for u is convergent and we may therefore 
put 

u = A+B(l- d’)*, 
where A and B are finite for all values of v. 

Differentiating (28) with respect to v, the convergence of the 
series for dujdv depends upon the value of 

(*» + *) B tmM S/(2n + 2)B M 

Now by (29) 

( 2 » + 4) _ (2 n 4 4) ( 2« 4 3 ) . 

(2n 4 2) i? 2 „ +2 (2n 4 2) (2n 4 6) 



when n is very large. Now this is the degree of convergence of 
the series for (1 — 1 >*)“* ; we may therefore put 
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where C and D are finite for all values of v ; also since 

%■ - --■)'+ D, 

it follows that at the equator where i/ = 1, du/dd = D. Hence the 
hypothesis that B 2n+4 /B 2n+2 does not tend to become infinitely small, 
makes d£/dt finite at the equator ; we therefore conclude that this 
ratio does tend to become infinitely small as n indefinitely increases. 

Writing (29) in the form 

5 *, _ __ 4-8 

2 n* + 3 n - (2 n* + 6w) ' 

it follows that B 2n+ JB 2n is expressible in the form of the continued 
fraction 

= 4<8 [ ~ - K + 3a) /g E Et 1 ?"+ 3X/7+T)Tg p fee. 

5,. 2n“+3n 2(n+l) a + 3(n+ 1) 2(» + 2) a +3(« + 2) 

Putting N n for the continued fraction, we obtain 

B 2 = E } B, = EN v B t = EN x N % & c. 

The solution of the problem of the semi-diurnal tides in an 
ocean of uniform depth by means of this continued fraction was 
given by Laplace without explanation; it was attacked by Airy 1 , 
and by Ferrel 2 , but was justified by Sir W. Thomson 8 and the 
process was worked out and explained by Prof. Darwin 4 as above.® 

445. The following numerical results are given by Laplace. 
The quantity m is the ratio of the centrifugal force to gravity at 

the equator, and is equal to — ^ ; if therefore we put successively 

1 “ Tides and Waves,” Encyc. Met. 

2 “ Tidal Researches,” U. S. Coast Survey. 

3 Phil. Mag. 1875. 4 “ Tides,” Encyc. Brit. 

8 The reasoning which lies at the bottom of the investigations of §§ 440 and 444, 
may I think be rendered clearer by the following considerations. 

Let us suppose that we have to find the value of a function which satisfies 
(i) a given differential equation, (ii) certain other conditions. Then if we seek for a 
solution in the form of a series , and determine all the coefficients so as to satisfy 
(i) and (ii), the series will not be the solution we require unless it be convergent. 
Similarly if the conditions (i) and (ii) enable us to determine all the coefficients in 
terms of a single unknown quantity A , it does not follow that A is indeterminate; 
for if by assigning any particular value to A , the resulting series could be made 
divergent , this value would have to be excluded. The quantity A is therefore 
not really indeterminate, but must be found from the condition that the eeries 
should be convergent. 
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equal to 40, 10, and 5, the corresponding depths of the ocean will 

be 2sVo ' 7ik ’ 361-25 ° f the earth ’ a radlUS ' Also since h = Ev ' + u > 
Laplace finds the following values of h in the three cases, viz., 

>9 = 40 

k = E (z/ a + 20*1862 p A + 101 164 p 6 - 13 1047 i/ 8 - 15 4488 1 / 10 

- 7*4581 z / 2 - 2197 ov li - -4501 z/ 16 - *0687 z/ 18 

- -0082 v™ - -0008 v 22 - -0001 v% 

0 = 10 

h = E {p 2 + 0 1 960 p K + 3*2474 v' + *7238 p* + *0919 z> 10 
+ *0076 p'* + -0004 p u ) } 

0 = 5 

h = E (p 2 + *7504 p* + 1566 p« + -0157 z / 8 + '0009 p 10 ). 

From these equations we see that h vanishes when p = 0, hence 
there is no tide at either pole. 

At the equator p = 1, and we find 

0 = 40, h = - 7-4344 E 
0 = 10, h= 11*2671 E 
0=5, h= 1*9236 E. 

When 0 = 40, h is negative which shows that at the equator 
the tide is inverted ; but in the neighbourhood of the poles where 
v is small, the tides are direct ; hence there is a certain latitude, 
which is approximately 18° in which the tide vanishes, and which 
is therefore a nodal line of evanescent tide. In the other two 
cases the tides are always direct ; hence it follows that if the depth 

of the ocean is ^ ths of the earths radius, or 1200 fathoms, the 

tides will vanish in latitude 18°, and in lower latitudes will be 
inverted ; as the depth of the ocean increases the latitude of the 
evanescent tide increases until it ultimately coincides with the 
equator, and for greater depths the tides are direct everywhere. 
This critical depth lies between 1200 and 4800 fathoms. 
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Free Oscillations of an Ocean of Uniform Depth. 

446. Before passing on to consider the canal theory of tides, 
we shall consider the problem of the free oscillations of an ocean of 
uniform depth which completely envelopes a sphere 1 . 

Let a be the radius of the sphere, h the depth of the ocean 
when undisturbed. Let the equation of the surface of the sea be 

r = a + HS*F n (30), 

where Y n is a spherical surface harmonic, and the 2 n + 1 constants 
which it contains are functions of the time. Since fJY n dS vanishes 
when the integration is taken over the surface of a sphere, the 
condition of constancy of volume is satisfied by (30). 

Since d</>/dr vanishes when r — a, the velocity potential must 
be of the form 

<f > « 2 {(» + 1) (r/a) n + 7i (a/rH Z n (81). 

where Z n is another spherical surface harmonic. 

The condition that (30) should be a bounding surface is 

" dt dr ~ 


when r—a + h f whence writing b for a + h, we obtain 

- a"n (n + 1) {(b/aT' - (a/b)^} Z n (32). 

The equation determining the pressure is 

~ — V + = const (33), 

where V is the attraction potential, and the square of the velocity 
is as usual neglected. By § 371, the value of V at the surface is 


F = ^ + 47rp&2 


Y n 

2/1 + 1 ’ 


_E x (E birpb \ v 

2n + l) Ini 


1 Lamb, Motion of Fluids, p. 197. Thomson, Phil. 'Pram. 1863, p. 608. 
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where E is the mass of the sphere and liquid, and p is the 
density of the latter. If <t be the density of the sphere 

E — $ 7 raV 4- f 3rp ( b 8 — a 8 ). 

Whence (33) becomes 


p E ^ (E 4nrpb n y 
p~ 2n+l) n 


4 2 {(n + 1) ( b/a) H + n ( a/b)' 


” t " lit = C ° n8t ‘ 


At the free surface p — const. ; whence putting E/b * = g , we 
obtain 


dZ„ 


- {(» + 1) (6/a)’ + n (a/6)" +I J = (fif - 4>vpb/(2n + 1)} F, 


=9 [ J -; 


3p6* 


■(34). 


(2n + 1) {<ra* + p (b‘ — a 3 ;} J " 
Eliminating between (32) and (34) we obtain 

ett* + * ’ 

where T n , the period of oscillation, is determined by the equation 
T; = 4nfag~ x {(n + 1) (6/o)« + n (a/6) n+l ) 

3 P 6 3 


-r n (n 4- 1 ) {(6/«) n_1 - (a/ b) n 


(2 ft 4- 1 ) {<ra s + p (6 3 - a J ) ) 


..(35). 


If <r<p the value of T, will be imaginary, and the motion is 
unstable. If therefore a spherical nucleus is surrounded by liquid 
of uniform depth, the equilibrium will be unstable if the density of 
the liquid is greater than that of the nucleus, and the nucleus will 
float on the liquid with a portion of its surface protruding. 

If a = 0, (35) becomes 

27r 8 (2 ? + l)5. 
n n(n — 1) g ’ 

which determines the period of oscillation of a spherical mass of 
liquid under the influence of its own attraction. 

If h be small compared with a, (35) becomes 

T n * = 4nr*a?/n (n + 1) {1 — 3p/(2n 4- 1) a) gh ; 
a result due to Laplace. 
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The Canal Theory of Tides 1 . 

447. The defect of Laplace’s theory when applied to the tides 
as they actually exist in the oceans covering the earth, consists in 
the circumstance that this theory is based upon the assumption 
that the whole earth is covered with water ; whereas the existence 
of large continents must seriously affect the accuracy of results 
deduced from this theory. Another theory has been developed by 
Airy, which is usually known as the canal theory of tides, whose 
object is to investigate the tidal motion of water due to the 
disturbing influence of the sun and moon, in a narrow canal whose 
form is that of a small circle upon the earth. 


448. Since the lateral dimensions of the canal are supposed to 
be small in comparison with the radius of the earth, the problem 
may be treated as one of two-dimensional motion. Let the 
origin be taken in the bottom of the canal, and let the axis of x be 
measured along the canal, and that of y vertically upwards. Let f 
be the displacement in the direction of x, of an element of liquid 
whose undisturbed co-ordinates are (x, y ) ; X, Y the component 
forces parallel to the axes due to the disturbing body; h the depth 

of the canal, r) the height of the tide. 

* 

The equations of motion are 




1 dp 
p dx 


(36). 


V 


Y 



(37). 


Since the vertical acceleration is small compared with the 
horizontal acceleration, rj may be neglected ; also since the 
disturbing force is small compared with the attraction of the earth, 
the pressure at a given depth will be approximately equal to the 
hydrostatic pressure due to the height of the free surface ; we may 
therefore put 

p =gp {h + v- y)- 


Substituting in (36) we obtain 




1 Airy, “Tides and Waves,” Sec. vi. Encyc. Met. 
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By § 4*03, the equation of continuity is 


r)lh = -dl;ldx (38), 

whence £ = X + gh^ (39). 


In the following applications, X will be of the form 
A sin ( nt — mx + a), where A and a are constants ; substituting 
this value of X in (39), and integrating we obtain 


whence 


e- 


m*gh — n s 
Ahm 

m*gh — n 


sin (nt — mx -f a) 


7) = — * cos {nt - mx 4- a) 


(40). 


This is the portion of f which depends upon the disturbing 
body, and therefore constitutes the forced oscillation. The free 
oscillations are represented by the complimentary function which 
is obtained by integrating (39) with X = 0. 


449. We shall now suppose the disturbing body to be the 
moon, which is assumed to revolve with angular velocity n, in an 
orbit whose projection upon the earth is a small circle, and that 
the canal is any other small circle upon the earth. 


P 



In the figure let P be the pole of the earth. M the projection 
of the moon, LL the small circle described by it round the pole ; 
let KK' be the canal, Q any point on it. Let ilfQ = 6, pQ = a r, 
pM = fi, Pp — y ; also let the angle KpQ = <f> , HpQ = 0\ also let 
LPM-nt , PM=s$tt — S, so that 8 is the declination of the moon. 
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From the spherical triangle QpM we obtain 

cos e = cos 0 sin a sin 8 + cos a cos ft. 


.(41). 


By § 429, the potential of the forces acting on an element at 


Q is 


or, 


M E A Mr* . n 1X 
^ = ^ + - + ^ +2^t( 3 cos e — 1), 


F=^ + ^+ .4 + {3 (cos 6 sin a sin /S + cos a cos /£)* - 1], 

by (41). The force at, Q along QK is 

— J (cos 0 sin a sin 8 4- cos a cos 8) sin 0 sin 8 . . .(42). 
a sin a a0 lr 


We must now express the right-hand side of this equation in 
terms of nt. We have 

sin 0 sin ft = sin 8 sin (<£ — KpH ) 

= sin (f> sin £ cos KpH — cos <£ sin ft sin KpH. 

From the spherical triangle MpP we obtain 

cos KpH = — cos MpP — (cos 7 cos 8 — sin 8)/sin 8 sin 7, 
whence 

sin 8 cos KpH = cot 7 (cos 8 sin 7 cos nt + cos 7 sin 8) — sin 8 cosec 7 


= cos 8 cos 7 cos nt — sin 8 sin 7 (43), 

also sin 8 sin KpH = sin £ sin MpP = cos 8 sin nt (44), 

therefore 

sin 6 sin 8 = — sin sin 8 sin 7 4- sin <f> cos 8 cos 7 cos nt 

— cos </> cos 8 sin nt (45). 

Again 

cos 0 sin 8 = cos <f> sin £ cos KpH 4- sin <j> sin £ sin KpH 


= cos (cos 8 cos 7 cos nt — sin 8 sin 7) + sin 0 cos 8 sin nt, 
by (43) and (44) ; whence 

cos 0 sin a sin 8 + cos a cos 8 = sin 8 (cos a cos 7 — sin a sin 7 cos 0) 

4- cos 8 (cos a sin 7 4- sin a cos 7 cos <£) cos nt 
+ sin <f> sin a cos 8 sin nt 


( 46 ). 
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The complete solution of the problem is obtained by expressing 
the value of the disturbing force in the form A sin (pt + qj> + r) 
by means of (42), (45) and (46), then putting — sin a, and 
finding the forced oscillation by means of (39) or (40). 


450. Let us now suppose that the disturbing body lies on the 
equator; then 8 = 0, and the right-hand sides of (45) and (46) 
respectively become 

cos y sin <j> cos nt — cos <j) sin nt (47), 

and 


(cos ol sin 7 + sin a cos 7 cos <£>) cos nt + sin 2 sin <f> sin nt (48). 

The product of these expressions multiplied by — SMa/B 3 will 
give the disturbing force. This product will be found to consist of 
three parts, the first of which is independent of t and therefore 
does not produce any tide but simply alters the mean level of the 
water. The second part depends upon <j) *and 2 nt ; and the third 
part upon 2 (j> and 2 nt. 

Since t enters in the form 2 nt, the tides represented by both 
terms will be semi-diurnal ; and we shall first consider the second 
part which is equal to 

§MaD~* (— cos a sin 7 cos 7 sin <f> cos 2 nt 4- cos a sin 7 cos <f> sin 2 nt) 

— SMaD~ 3 cos a sin £7 cos £7 (sin^ysin (2w£-f <£) -f cos*£ysin (2 nt—<j>)}. 


In order to find the elevation of the water we must put 
<£ = x/a sin a, and substitute the preceding expression for X in 
(39) ; we thus obtain from the second of (40) 


V s * 


3 Ma*h 


2D 3 (gh — 4/i V sin‘ 2 a) 


sin a cos a sin 7 {cos a ^7 cos (2nt — <£) 

— sin*i7 cos (2 nt -f <£)}, 


which represents two waves travelling in opposite directions. 


If in this expression we put tan yfr = tan <f> sec 7, it becomes 
3Ma*h 


n - « / 7 ^ - u—" a \ sin a cos cl sin 7 (cos*y cos 2 d> + sin*<£)* 

' 2D* (^A-4wVsin s a) /v 1 ^ ^ 


x cos (2 nt — yfr). 


.(49). 


The preceding value of rj shows (i) that the oscillation at the 
place of observation goes through all its phases twice during a 
complete revolution of the moon, it therefore represents a semi- 
diurnal tide ; (ii) that at any particular instant, rj goes through all 
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its values as 0 changes from 0 to 27r ; hence the elevation is 
different at every point of the canal, and therefore (49) represents 
a single wave travelling round the canal with an irregular motion 
twice in a tidal day. Since 7 = 0 when the pole of the canal 
coincides with the pole of the earth, this tide does not exist when 
the canal coincides with a parallel of latitude. 


451. The oscillation just considered, constitutes what Airy calls 
the first semi-diurnal tide ; we must now consider the third part 
of the disturbing force, which depends upon 20 and 2 nt f and which 
constitutes the second semi-diurnal tide. From (47) and (48) the 
portion of the disturbing force which depends on these terms will 
be found to be, 

%MaD ~ 3 {sin a cos 7 cos 2 0 sin 2 nt — \ sin a (1 4- cos 2 7) sin 2 0 cos 2 nt) 

= %MaD~* sin a {cos 4 ^ 7 sin { 2 nt H- 20) — sin 4 ^ sin (2 nt + 20)} 9 
whence the elevation is 


V = 


3iftt 2 Asin 2 a , .. . 

4 t cos ^ Sm (2 nt ~ 2<f>) ” Sln Sin ( 2nt + 2< ^* 

Putting tan % = 2 cos 7 tan 20/(1 + cos 2 7), this may be written, 


V — 


3 Ma 2 h sin 2 a 
4D 3 (gh — ri*d l sin 2 a) 


(1 4- cos 2 7) 2 cos 2 20 -f cos 2 7 sin 2 20}* 


x cos (2 nt — %). 


.(50). 


The preceding value of 77 shows (i) that the oscillation ’at the 
place of observation goes through all its phases twice during a 
complete revolution of the moon, hence the tide is semi-diurnal ; 
(ii) that the height of the tide at a point ir + 0 is the same as that 
at a point 0 : hence there is a double wave on the canal which 
travels round the canal with an irregular motion once in a tidal 
day. 


452. The waves which we have investigated in §§ 450 — 1 
compound into a single wave at the place of observation ; for they 
are each represented by terms of the form A cos (2 nt — yfr) and 
B cos (2 nt — x) which may evidently be compounded into a single 
term of the form G cos (2 nt — H). The quantities G and II depend 
upon the dimensions and position of the canal; hence the magnitude 
of the tide and other special circumstances connected with it cannot 
be investigated without a knowledge of their values. 
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453. Let us now suppose that the canal is a great circle, whilst 
projection of the path of the disturbing body is any small circle. 
In this case a = ^7r, and the value of sin# sin $ is given by (45), 
and the right-hand side of (46) becomes 

— sin 7 sin 8 cos 0 + cos 7 cos 8 cos 0 cos nt + cos 8 sin 0 sin nt. . .(51). 

If the right-hand sides of (45) and (51) be multiplied together, 
and the result multiplied by — 3il/a/D 3 , we shall find that the 
disturbing force consists of three parts. The first part is indepen- 
dent of nt, and shows that the mean elevation is modified by the 
action of the disturbing body. The second part depends upon 20 
and nt, and the third on 20 and 2 nt. 

The tides produced by these terms can be investigated in 
precisely the same manner as in §§ 450 — 1, and it will be found 
that the height of the tide produced by the terms depending on 
20 and nt is 


6Ma h . , „ » ' . . 2£ v.v j 

7 ) — — . j-r— . 5-^ sin 28 sin 7 (cos 7 cos 20 + sm 20/ 

1/(4 gh — na) 

x cos (nt — yfr) (52), 

where tan = sec 7 tan 20. This tide is therefore a diurnal tide ; 
also since the value of rj at the point ir -f 0 is the same as at the 
point 0, there are two waves in the canal, each of which travels 
round the canal with an irregular motion once in two days. Since 
the elevation depends upon sin 28, it changes sign when the 
luminary crosses the equator, and vanishes when the luminary 
is on the equator. If therefore the path of the disturbing body 
coincides with the equator, this tide vanishes. 

If the canal coincides with a meridian, 7 = \ir, and (52) becomes 


V 


J \Mtfh 
Z> 3 (4 gh - nV) 


sin 28 sin 20 sin nt, 


(53), 


hence the wave is a stationary wave, whose period is diurnal. 
The elevation vanishes at the poles where 0 = 0 or 7 r, and at the 
equator where 0 = r or |7r ; also an elevation in north latitude 
occurs at the same time as a depression in south latitude, and the 
tide will be highest (or lowest) in lat. 45°. The sign of rj will 
depend on that of 4 *gh — rfa*, which depends on the depth of the 
canal. 


If the canal is equatorial 7 = 0, and therefore the tide 
vanishes. 
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454. The portion of the disturbing force depending on 2£ and 
2 nt can be shown as in § 451 to produce an elevation 

V = (i( 1 + c08 *y)* coa ‘ 2 » + cos* 7 sin* 2ft}* 

x cos (2 nt — x) (54), 

where tan ^ = 2 cos 7 tan 2<f>/(l + 008*7). Hence the portion of the 
tide which depends on these terms is semi-diurnal, and consists of 
two waves on the canal travelling round it with an irregular 
motion once a day. 

Since the declination of the sun or moon is never equal to 90°, 
this tide can never vanish for any position of the disturbing body. 

If the canal is equatorial, 7 = 0, and (54) becomes 


V = 


3 Ma*h cos* 8 
4D 9 (gh-n 2 a 2 ) 


cos (2 nt — 2 (f>) 


(55). 


Hence the tide will be direct or inverted according as h > or 
< nVjg. 

If the canal passes through the pole 7 = ^7 r, whence 


3 Ma 2 h cos 2 8 
V ~ 8lF(Jh-nW) 


cos 2<f> cos 2 nt 


which represents a stationary wave. 


(56), 


455. If the period of apparent revolution of the disturbing 
body round the pole were exactly equal to the period of rotation of 
the earth, which is very nearly true in the case of the sun, though less 
so in the case of the moon, n 2 ajg would be equal to and there- 
fore the denominator of (55) would be negative if h< a/289, or < 14 
miles about. Now the depths of the oceans which cover the earth 
are less than 14 miles, it therefore follows that when the luminary 
is on the meridian of the place of observation, or nt = <f>, the tide 
considered in (55) will be inverted. 

If in (50) the canal coincides with a parallel of latitude, 7 = 0, 
and % = 2<£, hence the tide will be inverted unless h > 14 sin* a 
where h is the depth of the canal in miles. At the equator a = 
and at the poles a =0, it therefore follows that whatever the depth 
of the ocean may be there must be a certain latitude for which this 
tide vanishes, which is equal to cos" 1 (A/1 4)*, and therefore in higher 
latitudes the tide will be direct, whilst in lower latitudes the tide 
will be inverted. 
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The first portion of the disturbing force in the preceding 
sections, which does not contain nt, is not absolutely constant, since 
it depends upon the motion of the moon about the earth, or of the 
earth about the sun, according as the disturbing body is the moon 
or the sun. Hence these terms will give rise to tides of long 
period ; we shall not however investigate them but refer the reader 
to Airy’s treatise 1 where they are discussed. 


Tides in Estuaries. 


456. We have shown in § 403, that the equation of motion 
for long waves is 




(57), 

and that the elevation rj is 


v= ~ h di{ 1+ fa) 

(58), 


where h is the depth of the water and v* — gh. 

Let us now suppose that a gulf or tidal river communicates with 
the sea. Owing to the tides in the sea, there will be a tide in the 
river up to a certain point ; also if the length of the river be short 
in comparison with the radius of the earth, the tides produced by 
the direct action of the sun and moon will be small in comparison 
with the tides produced by the rise and fall of the ocean with which 
the river communicates. The elevation of the water at the mouth of 
the river may be represented by a term of the form rj = H sin nt, 
and the problem consists in finding the forced oscillations of the 
river due to this term. 

Since rj and therefore di-/dx are small, (57) may be written 



For a first approximation omit the last term on the right-hand 
side of (59), and we obtain on integration, 

f = a cos m ( vt — x), rj = — mah sin m(vt — x), 
where m = n/v, H = — mah . 

1 11 Tides and Waves,” Sec. vi. §§ 446 — 449. 
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The preceding value of rj gives the height of the tide at any 
point up the river to a first approximation. In order to obtain a 
second approximation, substitute the preceding value of f in the 
last term on the right-hand side of ( 59 ) and we obtain putting 
u — vt — x, 

= v 2 + fu 2 a 2 ra 8 sin 2 mu. 

In order to solve this equation, assume 

f = a cos mu + Ax cos 2 mu -f B sin 2 mu 
and we find A = — £ aV ; and from ( 58 ) we obtain 
v)lh = JmV — ma sin mu + %m*a*x sin 2 mu 

4- (2rai? — £mV) cos 2wm. . . ( 60 ). 
Since 17 = H sin when # = 0, we must have 
B = - T \ma\ 

and therefore 

rj/h = — ma sin mu 4- § m*d i x sin 2 mw 4- JraV (1 — cos 2 raw)...( 61 ). 

457 . In the preceding investigation we have implicitly as- 
sumed that the terms involving 2 mu are small in comparison with 
those involving mu. Now the coefficient of cos 2 mu is Ax, and 
this will not be small if x is large ; but in order to evade this 
difficulty we may take the canal of finite length, and suppose that 
the other extremity is connected with a large lake at which an 
appropriate forced oscillation is maintained. 

The first term of ( 61 ) is called the fundamental or oceanic tide : 
and the second is called the first over-tide. The velocities of pro- 
pagation of the two tides are the same, but the frequency or 
speed of the latter is double that of the former. It also appears 
that the times of high and low tide are the same throughout the 
estuary. 

As a matter of fact the time of high tide in a tidal river differs 
at different places. For example, if it is high tide at Margate at 
noon, high tide at Gravesend occurs at a quarter past two, and at 
London Bridge a few minutes before three ; hence the preceding 
results can scarcely be considered an approximate representation of 
the facts. Of course the tides in an estuary depend largely upon 
its form, the presence of shoals and other causes ; also the effect of 
the viscosity of the water, and the friction against the bed of the 
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estuary due to the inequalities of the latter, must materially 
influence the motion. The solution of the problem when friction 
is taken into account has been given by Airy, upon the supposition 
that the effect of friction may be represented by a term proportional 
to the velocity, and may therefore be obtained by adding the term 
fxd^dt to the left-hand side of (57) and proceeding as before ; and 
the form of his solution shows that the tide giadually travels up 
the river, which is in better agreement with the facts. For further 
information on this point, we must refer the reader to Airy’s Tides 
and Waves , and to Prof. Darwin’s article on Tides in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 



CHAPTER XX. 


ON THE GENERAL EQUATIONS OF MOTION OF A VISCOUS 

FLUID. 

458. We have defined a perfect fluid to be one which is 
incapable of sustaining' any tangential stress, and have shown as a 
necessary consequence of this definition, that whether such a fluid 
is at rest or in motion the pressure at every point is the same in 
all directions, and acts in a direction perpendicular to every plane 
through that point. We have also pointed out that this condition 
is not fulfilled in the case of any fluid which exists in nature, since 
every fluid with which we are acquainted is capable of sustaining 
tangential stresses, and consequently the pressure at a point is not 
perpendicular to every plane drawn through that point, neither is 
it the same in all directions. 

It further appears from experiment that whenever a fluid is set 
in motion and then left to itself, the motion gradually subsides and 
ultimately dies away, and an apparent loss of energy takes place. 
This apparent loss of energy is due to the internal friction of the 
fluid, which causes the kinetic energy of the motion to be converted 
into heat. 

Various theories 1 have been constructed to explain the nature 

1 Navier, Mim. de VAcad. des Sciences , vol, vi. p. 389. 

Poisson, Journal de VEcole Poly technique, vol. xm. p. 139. 

Barr4 de Saint-Venant, Comptes Rendus , vol. xvn. p. 1240. 

A description of these three papers is given by Stokes, Brit. Assoc. Rep. Hydro- 
dynamics, 1846. See also, 

Meyer, Ueber die Reibung der Fliissigkeiten, Borch , vol. lix. p. 229 ; and vols. 
lxxviii. p. 130, and lxxx. p. 315. 

Stefan, Ueber die Bewegung fliissiger Korper, Sitz. Akad. Wiss. Wien , vol. xlvi. 
p. 8. 

Maxwell, “On the dynamical theory of gases, ” Phil. Trans. 1867, p. 81; and 
Phil. Mag. Jan. and July, 1860. 

Levy, Comptes Rendus t vol. lxviii. p. 582. 

Kleitz, Ibid. vol. lxxiv. p. 426. 

Butcher, “On Viscous Fluids in Motion,” Proc. Lond. Math . Soc. vol. vm. p. 108. 

A description of these latter papers is given by Hicks, Brit. Assoc . Rep. Hydro- 
dynamics , 1881 — 2. 
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and effects of fluid friction, some of which depend upon speculations 
concerning the molecular constitution of matter ; none of them can 
be regarded as altogether satisfactory, although they furnish results 
which experiment proves to be true when the motion of the fluid 
is slow. The theory which will be explained in the present 
chapter is due to Prof. Stokes 1 , and depends partly on the theory 
of the internal stresses which are experienced by media which are 
capable of resisting compression and distortion, and partly upon 
three assumptions. 

459. The general theory of the internal stresses experienced 
by a medium which is capable of resisting compression and distor- 
tion, is given in treatises on Elasticity; but for the sake of 
completeness, it will be desirable to give an outline of this theory, 
so far as is necessary for our present purpose. We shall therefore 
commence by examining the stresses which act upon an element of 
such a medium. 


X* 


Let the figure represent a small parallelopiped of the medium. 
The stresses which act on the face AD are, 

(i) A normal stress or traction X x parallel to Ox ; 

(ii) A tangential stress or shear Y t parallel to Oy ; 

(iii) A tangential stress or shear Z x parallel to Oz. 

Similarly the remaining stresses which act on the faces BD and 
CD are Y y , Z y , X y and Z v X t} Y t . 

These are the stresses exerted on the faces AD, BD, CD of the 
element by the surrounding medium ; the stresses exerted by the 
medium on the three opposite faces will be in the opposite 
directions. 

1 Trans . Camb. Phil. Soc . vol. vm. p. 287. 
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460. Let F \ G , H be the components parallel to the axes, of 
the stresses upon the plane ABC, whose area is A and whose 
direction cosines are l , ra, n. The conditions of equilibrium of the 
tetrahedron OABC require that 

XA = (IX x + mX y + nX t ) A. 

We thus obtain 

F = IX x 4 * TfiX v + 

G = lY x + mY y + nY\ (1). 

ff =: lZ z + WlZy I 

461. The preceding results are true of any medium which is 
capable of resisting compression and distortion. We shall now 
suppose that the medium is a viscous fluid, and shall proceed to 
find the equations of motion. 

Let X, Y } Z be the components per unit of mass, of the 
impressed forces which act on the fluid ; p its density, and q its 
resultant velocity. Describe any imaginary fixed surface S in the 
fluid, and let e be the angle which the direction of q makes with 
the normal to S drawn outwards. 

The rate of increase of the component of momentum parallel to 
x of the fluid contained within S, is equal to the rate at which 
momentum parallel to x flows into S across the boundary of S y 
together with the rate at which momentum parallel to x is 
generated by the component of the impressed force parallel to x, 
and by the component parallel to x of the stresses exerted by the 
surrounding fluid upon the boundary of 8 \ 

1 The principle upon which this method depends was erroneously stated 
in Vol. i. § 21. The correct principle for a frictionless fluid is, as stated above, 
with pressure substituted for stresses ; lines 13 and 14 of page 21 should therefore 
be, 

The rato at which momentum parallel to x flows into £, is 
- ffpqu cos edS = - ffpu ( lu + mv + nw) dS ; 

using this in § 21 together with the principle stated above and taking account of 
the equation of continuity, we shall obtain the equations of motion of a frictionless 
fluid in their ordinary form. 

A similar modification is required in § 35. In this case the principle is ; 

The rate of increase of the kinetic energy of the fluid contained within S, 
is equal to the rate at which kinetic energy flows into S across its boundary, 
together with the rate at which work is done upon the fluid contained within S by 
the impressed forces, and by the pressure of the surrounding fluid upon the 
boundary of S. Lines 6 and 5 from the bottom of page 31 should therefore be, 

The rate at which kinetic energy flows into 6’, 

= - JJpT (lu + mv + mo) dS. 
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The rate of increase of the component momentum parallel to x 
of the fluid contained within 8, is 


Ilf it ^ dxd y dz - 


The rate at which momentum parallel to x flows into S> is 
— ffpqu cos edS — — JJpu ( lu + mv 4- nw) dS 


top. + d + !«} dxdydz 


The rate at which momentum parallel to x is generated by the 
impressed forces, is 

fffpXdxdydz. 

The rate at which momentum parallel to x is generated by the 
stresses exerted by the surrounding fluid upon the boundary of S y 
is 

IRIX, + m X, + „A-J dS-jjj '(“■ + ^ *, 

by § 7. Whence 

- flip + "• + + "■) *<•/<<--. 

whence reducing S to a point, we obtain 


| dxdydz 
Z \ 

* \ dxdydz 


d ( pu ) d(pu v ) d(puv) d ( puw) ~ c£X x dX r 

dt dx dy dz ^ dx dy dz 

Taking account of the equation of continuity, and of the other 
two equations which can be obtained by considering the rates of 
increase of the component momenta parallel to y and z , we obtain 
the equations of motion in the form 

du _ dx x dx y dx^ 

Pdi = P X+ dm + df+S 

8v „ dY, dF„ dY t 

P dt = pY+ di + di + dz 

dw „ dZ x dZ y dZ z 

Pdi=P Z+ dx + dy + dlj 
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462. In addition to the equations expressing the fact that the 
rate of increase of the linear momentum within a closed space is 
due to the causes above mentioned, we must also express in an 
analytical form the fact that the rate of increase of the moment of 
momentum of the fluid within S about any axis, is equal to the rate 
at which moment of momentum about this axis is brought in by the 
fluid crossing the boundary, together with the rate at which 
moment of momentum is generated by the forces which act upon 
this portion of the fluid. This will enable us to show that, 

X,= Y„ Y=Z„ Z=X, (3). 

The rate of increase of the moment of momentum about x t of 
the fluid contained within $, is 


The rate at which moment of momentum flows into S y is 
— JJp (lu + mv + nw ) (yw — zv) dS. 

The rate at which moment of momentum is generated by the 
impressed forces is 


Sfjp {yZ - zY) dxdydz ; 

and the rate at which it is generated by the surface stresses is 

// [y (IZ X + mZ y + nZ t ) - z(lY s + mY y + nY^) dS. 

Transforming the surface integrals into volume integrals by § 7, 
and making use of the equation of continuity, we shall obtain 


rrr ( dw „ dZ dZ v dZ\ , , , 
Illy (p dt -P z ~dx- d y-Tz) dxdydz 


dZ. 


dZ, 

d t dx dy 

dY. dY„ dY, 


dZ\ 


- Iff* (Pf t -PT~ % d S) dxdydz +///(*,- Fj d*dydz=0. 

From (2) it follows that the first two integrals vanish, whence 
Z y = F„ and similarly Z x = X, and Y x = X r 


463. From the preceding investigation it appears that the 
components of stress are completely specified by the six quantities 
X x , Y yi Z t , Y ti Z x , X v , which we shall in future denote by the letters 
P, Q , Ry 8 y Ty U. Equations (1) and (2) may now be written 
F=Pl+ Um + Tn\ 

G=Ul+ Qm + Sn i 
= Tl + Sm + RnJ 


( 4 ), 
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and 


du 


dP dU . dT I 


p Tt =pX+ li +V dy + dz 


dv 


dU dQ dS 


p Jt =pY +~dx + 3£ + dz 
dw „ dT dS dR 
P dt ^ dx dy + dz j 


(5). 


464. It appears from (4) that if we construct the quadric 

Pa? 2 + Qy 2 + Rz 1 + 2 Syz -h 2 Tzx + 2 Uxy = 1 (6), 

then F, G, H will be proportional to the direction cosines p, v of 
the normal to this quadric at the point rl , rm, rn, hence 

F = \/rp, G = fi/rp, H = 

and ^ + G ?8 + J £P = (r 7 3)- 8 (7), 

where p is the perpendicular from the centre of the quadric on to 
the tangent plane at rl, rm, rn. 

Hence the magnitude and direction of the stress across any 
plane may be found by the following construction. 

From the centre of the stress quadric (6), draw a line perpendi- 
cular to the plane and meeting the quadric at P, draw the tangent 
plane at P ; then the required stress will be in the direction of the 
perpendicular on to the tangent plane at P, and will be equal to the 
reciprocal of the product of this perpendicular and the radius 
vector to P. 

If the stress quadric be referred to its principal axes, its equa- 
tion will be of the form 

PV + QY + PV = 1, 

where P', Q', R' are the normal tractions perpendicular to the 
three co-ordinate planes. It thus appears that the tangential 
stresses across these planes are zero ; hence there are always three 
planes mutually at right angles to one another, such that the 
stresses across these three planes are altogether perpendicular to 
them. 


465. If F', G', H! are the stresses perpendicular to any other 
three planes mutually at right angles to one another, whose 
direction cosines referred to the principal axes of the stress quadric 
are (l, m, n), ( X , p, v ), (L, M, IT), we obtain from (4) 
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F' = PT +Q'm* + R'n* 
ff'=PV + Q> # 4 -RV 
H' = P'L* + Q'M* + R'N \ 

whence F' + G' + H' = P' 4-Q' +R’ (8). 

Hence the sum of the three normal stresses across any three 
planes mutually at right angles to each other is constant. 

466. Equations (5) have been established by perfectly rigorous 
dynamical methods, but before any use can be made of them, 
it is necessary to connect the six components of stress with the 
velocities ; and in order to do this the first assumption has to be 
made. 

Let u } v, w be the velocities of the centre of inertia G of any 
small element of the fluid ; let x, y , z be its co-ordinates and 
x + x\ y + y\ z + z' those of a point P near G. The component 
velocities of P are 



equations (9) may be written 

u' = u + ex' - h cy' 4- bz 4- rjz — fy'\ 

v — v 4- cx 4- fy 4- az 4- f x - (11), 

w' = w 4- bx 4- ay' 4- gz 4- fy' — v}x) 

where f, rj, f, as usual, denote the components of molecular rota- 
tion. 

The first term of each equation represents a motion of transla- 
tion of the whole element of fluid. 
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The next three terms represent a motion, such that every point 
on the surface of the quadric 

ex 2 4- fy 2 4- gz l 4 2 ayz + 2 bzx + 2 cxy = 1, 

is moving in the direction of the normal at that point. If this 
quadric is referred to its principal axes, its equation will be of the 
form 

e’x 2 + fy + gz 2 = 1, 

and the corresponding portions of the component velocities will be 
v! = ex , v —fy, w = g'z (12). 

Equation (12) shows that every line of the element parallel to 
the axes is being elongated (or contracted) at the rates e\ f , g 
respectively. This kind of motion is called a pure strain or 
distortion; and the six quantities a, 6, c, e, /, g , are the six 
components of the rate of strain. 

The last two terms of (11) represent a motion of rotation of 
the element, whose component angular velocities are 77, f. 

Hence the motion of every small element of fluid consists ; 

(i) of a motion of translation of the whole element ; 

(ii) a motion of distortion ; 

(iii) a motion of rotation about an instantaneous axis. 

Now the internal friction of a fluid in motion is caused by the 
different elements of the fluid rubbing against one another. In 
the case of a perfectly rigid body no such rubbing takes place, and 
there is no internal friction ; and since the parts (i) and (iii) of the 
motion of the element are such as belong to a rigid body, it is 
inferred that these parts of the motion cannot give rise to internal 
friction, which is therefore due to the motion of distortion. Hence 
the first assumption is that 

The six stresses due to viscosity depend solely on the motion 
of distortion, and are therefore functions of the six components of 
the rate of strain. 

If the velocity of the fluid is small, e , /, g } a , 6, c, will all 
be small quantities, and therefore if we expand the stresses in 
terms of the rates of strain and neglect squares and higher powers 
of small quantities, the stresses will be linear functions of the 
rates of strain. 
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The second assumption will therefore be that ; The six stresses 
due to viscosity are linear functions of the rates of strain, the co- 
efficients of which are all constant quantities , which depend on the 
viscosity of the fluid . 

Since this assumption depends upon the supposition that the 
velocity is small, it is not of an altogether satisfactory character, 
when the velocity is not small. 

Since the tangential stresses S, T, U are zero when the fluid is 
frictionless, they must depend entirely on the viscosity, and there- 
fore cannot contain any terms independent of the rates of strain ; 
but the normal stresses P, Q, R do not vanish when the fluid is 
frictionless, but are each equal to — p, where p is the pressure. 
These stresses are therefore composed of two parts, one of which is 
a linear function of the rates of strain, and the other of which is 
equal to — p, where p is a function of x, y, z and t, which is equal 
to the pressure when the fluid is frictionless ; and the third as- 
sumption is that ; 

When a gas is expanding equally in all directions , the stresses 
P, Q, R are the same as if the fluid were frictionless , and are there- 
fore each equal to — p. 

We shall therefore assume that P, Q and R are each of the 
form — p4-P', —p + Q'r -p + R', where P, Q\ R are linear 
functions of the rates of strain. 

467. Let W be the rate at which work is done per unit of 
volume by the strains, then 8W is the rate at which work must 
be done in order to change the rates of strain from a , b &c. to 
a + Sa &c.; hence from (10) 

$ W = P8e 4- Q'8f 4* R 8g 4- 2 ( SSa 4~ T8b 4* U8c ) . . . (13). 

Since W must be a definite function of the rates of strain, the 
right-hand side of (13) must be a perfect differential, hence W 
must be a homogeneous quadratic function of the rates of strain; 
and therefore in its most general form will contain twenty-one 
coefficients. But since the fluid is isotropic, W will remain un- 
changed when — z and — w are written for z and w. This altera- 
tion changes a and b into — a and — b. Similar observations apply 
to the planes (xz) and (yz), whence W must be of the form 

W=$(Ee* + Ff*+Gg 2 + Aa* + Bb* + Cc* 

H- 2 Lfg 4- 2 Mge 4- 2 Nef) (14), 
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,(15). 


iiW 

hence P'= u £=Ee + Nf+ Mg 

iJW 

Q' = d J =Ne + Ff+Lg 
R = d Jg = Me + Lf + Qg 

2S= d -^ = Aa 

cla 

2T=~=Bb 

ab 

2U=^=Cc 

dc 

Since the fluid is isotropic we at once obtain A = B = C. 
Also if the stresses are such as to produce a strain e } then Q' = R\ 
therefore M = N ; similarly N = L, whence L = M = N. Also if 
the stresses consist of a single traction P\ we must have /=#, 
therefore F= G; similarly G = E> whence F = F = G. Changing 
the constants and remembering that P = — p 4- P' y we obtain 

P = - p + \0 + 2 fie 
Q = — p + X0 + 2 /if 
R = — jj “h \0 -f 2 fig 
S=2ka, T = 2kb, U = 2kc , 
where 0 = e+f+g. 

In order to obtain the relation between k and /x, let us consider 
the motion of a fluid in two dimensions. 

Let AB be a line meeting the axis of x at an angle r. 


.(16), 



Let u\ v f be the velocities of the fluid perpendicular and 
parallel to AB. Then from (5) and (16) 
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whence 

But 


U'=2- i (G-F) = l(Q~P), 



= x + y, y'\/Z — y — x, a'^2 = u + v, v'*J2 = v — u, 

da + dv ' __ dv du 
dxj dx dy dx * 

k = fi ( 17 ). 

In the case of a liquid 0 = 0, and therefore the terms involving 
X disappear, and the third assumption is not required : hence all 
the components of stress are given by ( 16 ) and ( 17 ) in terms 
of the rates of strain, and therefore of the velocities and a quantity 
fi which depends upon the viscosity of the particular liquid under 
consideration. 

But if the fluid be a gas 0 does not vanish, and we therefore 
require a relation between X and /x. This is furnished by the third 
assumption, which asserts that when e=f=g , P = Q = R = — p; 
which requires that, 

3X + 2/x = 0 (18), 

which gives the relation between X and /x in the case of a gas. 


Wc therefore finally obtain 




P = — p - 

-*•* + *£ 






1 

II 

Q» 




....(19), 



R — —p - 





Iw dx A 

m (du 

dw\ TT t 

'dv 

du\ 


iy + dz) 5 

T -“\ E + 

■ J- u -i‘i 

K dx 

+ dy)_ 


and the 

value of 

W becomes 






whence 
and therefore 


W= - fro* + p {e 2 +/ 2 + f + 2 (a* + 6* + c 2 )} (20). 


468. We can now obtain the equations of motion of a viscous 
fluid in the required form, for substituting the values of P, Q, R, 
S, Ty U from (19) in (5) and putting /x/p = v, the result is 
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du __ y _ 1 dp 

dt p dx 

dv __ y 1 dp 

dt p dy 


+ i ‘'£ + " v '“ 

+i ,f- + ,v; 



I dp dO _ 2 
6 dz 


( 21 ). 


When the fluid is incompressible 0 = 0, and (21) becomes 


du 

dt 



4- vV 2 u 


dv _ y _ 1 dp 
dt p dy 


+ vV 2 v 


dw 

dt 


= Z- 


1 % + vV'v, 
p dz 


( 22 ), 


and the values of the stresses are obtained from (19) by putting 


0 = 0 . 


469. The constant //, is called the coefficient of viscosity of the 
fluid ; it is independent of the pressure and its value is different 
for different fluids, and can only be found by experiment. 

The quantity v — pjp is called the kinematic coefficient of 
viscosity. 

470. We shall hereafter require the equations of motion of a 
viscous liquid referred to cylindrical and polar coordinates. 

When cylindrical coordinates are employed, let ?/, v be the 
velocities of the liquid in the directions of x and y\ u, v the 
velocities in the directions of rn and 0; then if Fbe the potential 
of the impressed forces, and if Q = — V — pip, we have 

u = u cos 0 — v sin 0, v = u sin 0 + v cos 0. 

Also i if x denote the acceleration parallel to x , 

/* = fx cos 0 + /„ sin 0 = ^ -f v cos 0VV + v sin 0VV, 


fe — fv cos 0 — /_ sin 0 = - + v cos 0VV — v sin 0VV. 

©■ du 
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Now 

VV = cos 0V 7 u — sin 6V*v — - 2 sin 0 ^ 

m* a 0 


u n 2 - dv v . 

2 cos 0 1 cos 0 jt, H — * sm 0 

nr m dd ®r 

V V = sin 0V 2 a cos 0V 2 u + cos 6 ^ 

'or af7 

u . * 2 . a dv v a 

2 sin 6 — - 2 sm 0 - 2 cos 0. 

tsr 'bj ac/ *sr 

Therefore cos 0VV -f sin 0VV = W — ^ — - 2 ~ , 

w w at/ 

cos OV V — sin = V 2 t; - - 2 *f ^ . 

w -ct c£0 

Substituting the values of f ' a and f g from (7) of § 6, we obtain 

die v 2 _ dQ /— 2 _ u _2 dv\ 
dt ts dvr V V w 2 w 2 d0/ 

2 


dv uv 1 dQ , /—, v 2 dw\ 

5 -. + -=r^+v(V t) -^ + OTs3g J 


dt w w 
dw 
dt 


= ^ + vV'w 
dz 


.(23), 


where 


d _d * d v d d 
dt~dt + U (fa + vd0~ lrW ~dz- 


In order to obtain the equations referred to polar coordinates 
r, 0 , <f>, we must recollect that the 0 in cylindrical coordinates is 
the </> in polar coordinates. Let 17, V, W be the velocities in the 
directions r, 0, <f> ] then 

u = IT sin 0 + F cos 0, w = U cos 0 — F sin 0, v= W. 

From (23) we obtain 

f r =f „ cos 0+ ^sin 0= y cos0 V 2 w + vsm0 ^V 2 w— — ' 2 — ~ a 

r J. a /. . a 1 dQ n /— 2 u 2 dTF\ 

/» = fw cos 9 — sin 0 ^ + » COB (v « - ^ - -» ^ j 

— v sin 0 W. 

Now 

V\ = sin 6V 2 £T + cos 0V 2 F+ p (2 cos <9 ~ - Csin 61 j + ^ tfcosfl 
— ^2 sin 0 ^ + V cos - ^pr-V sin 9 
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V*w = cos 6V 1 U- sin 6V'V- i (2 sin0^+ Ucoz 6 ) - IT sin 6 

— i ( 2 cos 0 ^ — Fsin d'j — V cos, 6. 

Therefore 

TT 9 dV V 

cos 6V*w + sin 6V l u = V*U- ^ - 4 ^ ^ cot 0 

r* r dd r 2 

cos 6V‘u - sin 6V'iu = V 2 F+ d R + -^cot 0 - 

r 2 cf# r* r 

Substituting the values of /„ /*, and from (8) of § G, we 
obtain 


V’+WdQ 

dt r dr V 


0F I7F IF 2 . 1<*0 

+ COt 0 = ~ ^ 

ot r r rdd 


dW UW UV _ 1 

— + + COt 0= —i ~a 

ot r r rsint/ d<f) 


2U__2 dV 
r 2 r 2 dO 

2Fcot# 2__dW' 

r 2 r 2 sin# d<f> , 

(^47e 

V 2 cote dW' 

r 2 sin 2 # r 2 sin 0 dcj> , 

g+,(vir- * 

d<b \ r sin 0 


2 dt/" 2cot0dF> 
r 2 sin 0 d<f> r 2 sin 0 d<f>j 


d^d.rjd, Vd, W d 
dt dt dr+ r d0 + r sin 0 d(j> ’ 


...(24), 


471. If the impressed forces have a potential, the equations 
determining the rates of change of molecular rotation in the case 
of a liquid, are obtained by eliminating the pressure and potential 
from (22) ; and are 


__ pdu 

dt * dx 


+ ”| + r S + ' V ’« 


drj __ t dv dv y dv 

dt ~ * dx^ ^ dy * dz 


+ vV*rj 


0? h dw dw y dw 
dt~^H + r ‘ ' dy +i ' dz 


+ vV{ 



( 25 ). 
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472. It appears from the preceding results, that the equations 
of motion of a viscous fluid are of a somewhat intractable character. 
There are however many problems, especially those relating to the 
small oscillations of bodies, in which the motion is sufficiently slow 
to permit the terms involving the squares and products of the 
velocities to be neglected ; in other words we may write d/dt for 
d/dt. It is also probable that there may be other problems in 
which the neglect of these terms may not lead to any serious error. 
Whenever this can safely be done, the equations of motion become 
considerably simplified, and when the boundaries of the fluid are 
plane or spherical, known methods can be employed for their 
solution. 

Another point to be noticed is that in deducing these equations, 
we have assumed that the stresses due to viscosity arc linear 
functions of the strains. This assumption is perhaps rather 
questionable unless the motions considered are small ; and therefore 
the equations themselves cannot be considered to stand on a 
perfectly unimpeachable basis. There is however a good deal 
of experimental evidence to show, that they may be relied on as 
giving a very accurate representation of motions involving small 
oscillations ; and we shall sec in Chapter XXII, that even if the 
motion is not slow they give results which represent motion of a 
similar kind to that which actually takes place. We are therefore 
justified in concluding, that the preceding equations of motion give 
a better representation of the motion of fluids which exist in 
nature, than those which are derived from the supposition that the 
fluid is frictionless. 

473. When the terms involving the squares and products of 
the velocities are neglected, we can deduce an important result 
from equations (25) ; for in this case they become 

* S- V '» (26), 

which shows that molecular rotation is propagated in a viscous 
liquid, according to the same law as heat in a conducting medium. 
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Impulsive Motion . 

474. We shall now show that the equations of impulsive 
motion of a viscous liquid arc the same as those of a frictionless 
liquid. 

If we regard an impulsive force as the limit of a very large 
finite force which acts for a very short time r, and if we integrate 
the first of (22) between the limits t and 0, all the integrals will 
vanish except those in which the quantity to be integrated becomes 
infinite when t vanishes ; we thus obtain 



Putting | pdr = P, where P is the impulsive pressure at any 
J 0 

point of the liquid, we obtain 

p (u — u 0 ) + dP/dx = 0 (27), 

with two similar equations, which are the same as those which 
determine the impulsive pressure at any point of a frictionless 
liquid. 

These equations also show that it is impossible to produce any 
instantaneous change in the molecular rotation of a viscous liquid 
by any impulse applied to the boundary ; and also that if u } v, w 
and u + u', v-f v', w + w' are the velocities just before and just after 
the impulse, then udx + vdy 4- wdz a perfect differential, and is 
therefore derivable from a single function <j) by differentiation ; 
but after a sensible interval has elapsed, this quantity will no 
longer be a perfect differential. 


Boundary Conditions. 

475. We must now consider the conditions to be satisfied at the 
boundaries of the fluid. 

At a free surface the normal stress must be constant, and the 
tangential stress must be zero; hence there are three equations 
of condition, which must be obtained from (4) and (19) by resolving 
the stresses upon any element of the free surface along the 
normal, and along two lines at right angles to it. The kinematical 
condition of § 12 of course always holds. 
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If the fluid is in contact with a fixed or moving surface, the 
component of the velocity perpendicular to the surface must 
always be equal to that of the surface. With regard to the 
tangential component, it is found in many cases that an indefinitely 
thin film of fluid adheres to the surface and moves with it. When 
this is the case the velocity of the fluid in contact with the surface 
is the same as that of the surface itself. 

The experiments of Helmholtz and Piotrowski appear to 
indicate that in the case of many fluids, slipping may take place at 
the surface of a solid in contact with the fluid. When the velocity 
of the fluid relative to the solid is small, it is assumed that the 
tangential force exerted by the solid upon the fluid is in the same 
direction as that of the relative velocity and proportional to it; 
hence if u. v ; u, v' be the component velocities of the fluid 
and solid at any point P of the solid along two lines in the tangent 
plane at P which are perpendicular to one another, and r l\ T are 
the tangential stresses in these directions, the surface conditions 
are 

T=P(u-u') } T = f3(v-v') (28), 

where is the coefficient of sliding friction. 

Prof. W. C. Unwin considers that conditions (28) hold good in 
the case of water, when the relative velocity is less than one 
inch per second. At velocities of \ foot per second and greater 
velocities, the frictional resistance is more nearly proportional to 
the square of the relative velocity. 

Many attempts have been made to express the law of friction 
of a fluid in contact with a surface, in a form which is applicable to 
high as well as low velocities, and various empirical formula' have 
been proposed. These are discussed in Prof. W. C. Unwind 
Article on Hydraulics , in the Encyclopaedia BHtannica. 


The Coefficient of Viscosity. 

47 (i. The determination of the numerical value of the coefficient 
of viscosity is of considerable importance, and numerous experi- 
ments have been made in recent years, especially in Germany, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its value. It is beyond the scope of the 
present treatise to attempt to discuss these experiments, and we 
shall therefore confine ourselves to making some general remarks 
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upon the subject, and giving the values of this quantity for some 
of the more important fluids. 

The coefficient of viscosity is found to be independent of the 
pressure, but is dependent on the temperature. 

The value of /a in c.G.s. units for the following liquids has been 
determined by Helmholtz and Piotrowski 1 2 3 . 


Liquid 

V 

Temperature centigrade 

Water 

•014 061 22 

24-5° 

Alcohol 

•018 917 25 

24*05° 

Ether 

■002 496 179 5 

21*6° 

Carbon bisulphide 

•003 365 026 

21-85° 


According to more recent experiments made by Konig 5 *, the 
values of /a for the following liquids are 


Liquid 


Water 

•014 39 

Ether 

•002 56 

Carbon bisulphide 

•003 88 

Oil of Turpentine 

•018 65 


Shrottner found the following values of' for glycerine at 

*C. 

fi = 42 when 0 = 3°, 

fi= 8 „ 0 = 20 °. 

A very elaborate series of experiments upon a variety of hydro- 
carbons, has been made by Pilram and Hand I s , which are discussed 
in a paper by Graetz 4 , in which references will be found to most of 
the authorities on the subject. 

1 Sitzungs. der k. k . Acad, der Wiss. zu Wien , vol. xl. p. 607; see also Wise. 
Abhand. vol. i. p. 172. 

2 Wied. Ann. 1887, p. 193. 

3 Wien. Ber. 1878, p. 113 ; 1879, p. 1 ; 1881, p. 11. 

« Wied. Ann. 1888, p. 25. 
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The value of fi found by Helmholtz and Piotrowski for water 
at 77° Fahr. when expressed in British units of feet, pounds, pounds 
per square foot, feet per second is 

^ = •000 001 91. 

For water the value of decreases rapidly as the temperature 
rises. 

The following values in c.G.s. units of the coefficient of sliding 
friction ft are given by Helmholtz and Piotrowski ; it must however 
be confessed that these values arc not of universal application, since 
this quantity depends not only on the particular liquid, but also on 
the nature of the substance with which it is in contact. 


Liquid 

Value of /t/j8 

Water 

•235 34 

Alcohol 

■010 96 

Ether 

•012 43 

Carbon bisulphide 

•044 30 


Viscosity of Gases. 

477. According to the experiments of Maxwell 1 , the value of 
/z. for air at temperature 6° C. in c. G. s. units is 
fi = fjL 0 (1 + -003 66(9), 
where fi 0 is the value of fi at 0° C. 

The more recent experiments of Obermayer 2 and Holman 8 
show that for air, the coefficient of viscosity increases at a less rapid 
rate at higher than at lower temperatures. The former has 
deduced from his experiments the formula 

ft = fi 0 (1 + *003 858 5(9 - *000 001 05 0 2 ), 

.and the latter the formula 

fi = fi 0 (l + *002 7510 - *000 000 340 2 ). 

1 Phil. Trans. 1866. 

8 Wien . Ber. vol. lxxiii. p. 468 (1876). 

a Phil. Mag. (6) xxi. p. 220. 
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The values of y, 0 for air as determined by different experi- 
menters is 


Maxwell 1 2 

•000 187 8 

O. E. Meyer 

•000 172 7 

Puluj * 

•000 179 8 

Schneebeli 3 

•000 170 7 

Obermayer 3 

•000 170 5 

Tomlinson 4 * 

•000 171 55 


The value of y, for air obtained by Maxwell when expressed in 
British units and degrees Fahr. is, 

/4 = -000 000 025 0 ( 461 ° + 6 ). 

Maxwell found that damp air over water at a temperature of 
21° *11 C., and a pressure of 101 millims., is less viscous than dry 
air at the same temperature by about one-sixtieth per cent. 
The researches of Tomlinson lead to the conclusion that at 15° C. 
and a pressure of 760 millims., air saturated with aqueous vapour 
would be more viscous than dry air to the extent of *2 per cent. ; 
and that it is not until air is under a less pressure than 350 
millims., that the aqueous vapour begins to show any appreciable 
effect’; but when the rarefaction is great, moist air is less viscous 
than dry air. See also a paper by Crookes, On the Viscosity of 
Gases at High Exhaustions 6 . 

Maxwell found that dry hydrogen is less viscous than air, the 
ratio of its viscosity to that of air being -5156. Whence for 
hydrogen 

/* 0 = 000 087 451 . 

Also a small proportion of air mixed with hydrogen was found 
to produce a large increase in its viscosity, and a mixture of equal 
parts of hydrogen and air has a viscosity nearly equal to that 
of air. 

The viscosity of oxygen is greater than that of air. 

The experiments of Obermayer, Wiedermann and Holman 

1 Phil. Trans. 1866. 

2 Phil. Mag. vol. xxi. 1886, p. 221. 

8 Archives des Sciences, Phy. Nat. vol. xiv. 

4 Phil. Trans. 1886. 

6 Jbid. 1881. 
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have respectively led to the following formulas for carbonic acid 
gas : 

H = fi 0 (1 + *003 5850 - *000 001 050*) 

= 1 + *003 7270 - -000 003 20*) 

fi = fi 0 (1 4- *003 7250 - 000 002 640 s ). 

According to Maxwell the ratio of the viscosity of dry air to 
carbonic acid gas is about 859, whence 

^ = •000 161310 2. 


Dissipation of Energy. 


478. We shall now obtain an expression for the energy 
converted into heat. 

If q be the resultant velocity, the rate of increase of kinetic 
energy within a closed surface S, is 

-Hfat+vt)***’ <»>• 

da dq . / d d d\ 2 

dp _ d (py) d (py) ^ dfpw) 
dt dx dy dz 

Substituting in (29) and integrating the last two terms by 
parts, we obtain 

^ = ////» (“ ^ + v j t + w dxdydz - | ffptf ( lu + mv + nw) dS. 


Now 

Also 


Substituting the values of du/dt &c. from the equations of 
motion in the first term, it becomes 


Jffp (Xu + Yv + Zw) dxdydz 

+ ///HS + ^ + S 


+ v 


) 


+ w 


fdU dQ d& 

\dx cfa/ dz 


(dT + dS + dR 

\dx dy dz 


jj dxdydz , 
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and thus on integration by parts we obtain, 
dT 

-jg- = JJJp (Xu 4- Tv 4- Zw) dx dydz — \ ffpq 2 ( lu + mv+ nw) dS 

4- ff{u (IP + mU+nT) +v(lU + mQ +nS)+w(lT+mS+nR)]dS 

- JJJ{Pe + Qf+ Rg + 2Sa + 2Tb + 2Uc] dxdydz. 

The first term of this expression is equal to the rate at which 
kinetic energy is generated by the impressed forces which act on 
the fluid within the surface ; the second term is the rate at which 
kinetic energy is introduced by the fluid crossing the boundary 
and bringing its kinetic energy with it ; the third term is equal to 
// (Fu + Gv + Hw) dS by (4), and therefore represents the rate of 
generation of energy by the stresses acting on the boundary of S ; 
and we have to consider the last term. 

Writing 

F — — J/a (e + f 4- g) 2 4- 2fi (e 2 4 -f 2 4- g 2 4- 2a 2 4- 2 b 2 4- 2c 2 ). . .(30), 
the last term is 

flip +/+ g) dxdydz - fffFdxdydz . 

The first volume integral vanishes for a liquid, and for a gas it 
is equal to the rate at which potential energy is converted into 
kinetic energy in consequence of the expansion of the gas. The 
last integral represents the rate at which energy is converted into 
heat. The function F is called by Lord Rayleigh the dissipation 
function. 

It follows from (30) that when a gas expands equally in all 
directions F = 0. Whence the physical interpretation of Stokes* 
third assumption is, that for motion of this kind there is no 
dissipation of energy. 


On Steady Motion. 

479. When the motion of a liquid is slow, we may neglect the 
terms involving the squares and products of the velocities; and 
whenever this can be done the equations of steady motion of a 
liquid can be reduced to a very simple form 1 . 


1 Oberbeok, Borck. vol. lxxxi. p. 62. 
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Putting Q = — V — pjp, and remembering that in steady motion 
du/dt = dv/dt = dw/dt = 0, (22) becomes 


_l^ = V a M = 2 (J- fX 

v dx \dz dy) 

v dy \dx dzJ 

_I^ = VV = 2(^-^ 

v dz \dy dx) J 


(31). 


Differentiating with respect to x, y, z, and taking account of 
the equation of continuity, we obtain 


V 2 Q = 0 (32). 

From (26) we obtain 

V 2 f = 0, V 2 t7 = 0, V 2 ?=0 (33), 

and by § 17, (2C), g+gdg-O <«*> 


Also if we put 

= dN _dM ^ 

U dsc + dy dz 

d(f) dL dN / qp \ 

V = 'dy + dz ~ dx (35) ’ 

__d4 \dM_dN 
W dz dx dy - 

it can be shown as in § 60, that 

V 2 0 = 0, V 2 L + 2f = 0, V 2 Af+ 2 t; = 0, VW+ 2f= 0...(36). 


480. 

equation 


Let / be any function of x, y , s which satisfies the 

vy=o, 


and let f 0 ,f v f 2 yf 3 be four new functions of x, y , s which satisfy the 
equations 


, rdf df df 

f °= f+x Tx +y i, +z iz- 


.( 37 ), 
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f= z d ±-Jl 

•' 1 dy y dz 
, df df 

f* = x tz~ z % 

f- d l. x d l 

J *~ y dx dz 


Then it can easily be shown that 

*$> = vy, = v*/ t = vy, = o 

dx dy + 

•dy dz dx 
cte da; dy 

%_<V> = d£ 

dx dy dz 


.(38). 


(39), 

••(40), 

.(41). 


Comparing equations (39), (40) and (41) with (32), (33), (34) 
and (31), we see that the same equations are satisfied by/ 0 ,/ x ,/ a 
and/g as are satisfied by Q/i>, f, 77 and hence we may put 


ty*-/, 2f=/ ( , 2,=/ s> 2 f-/. ( 42 ). 


481. In the next place we shall show that we may put 


r dF dF'] 

L ~ Z dy~ y dz 

dF dF 

dz dx 

,, dF dF 

y dx x dy) 


( 43 ), 


where F is a function to be determined. For substituting these 
values in the first of (35) we obtain 


dtp + d 
dx dx 


(„ , dF t dF , dF\ _ 9E , .... 
(F + x^ + y^ + z^)-xVF...(U), 


with similar expressions for v and w ; and if we differentiate the 
right hand sides of (44) with respect to x , y, z respectively, it will 
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be found that these values of u, v and w, and therefore of L, M , i\T 
satisfy the equation of continuity. 

From equations (36) and (43) we obtain 


whence by (38) and (42) 


therefore 




V^=-/, 
V*V*F = 0. 


.(45). 


We have thus reduced every problem of steady motion to the 
determination of two functions cj> and F which respectively satisfy 
the equations 

V> = 0, VW= 0 (46). 


482. We shall conclude this chapter with two general pro- 
positions. 

When the motion is steady and there are no impressed forces 
and the squares and products of the velocities are neglected , the 
sum of the surface integrals of each of the components of stress 
parallel to the axes , taken over each of the hounding surfaces is 
zero. 

From (5) we obtain 

dP dU dT_ 
dx + dy + dz~"' 

whence ///(£ + ^ +d £) dxd y dz=0 ’ 

where the volume integral extends throughout the fluid. Integrat- 
ing by parts we obtain 

0 = ff(Pl + Urn + Tn) dS=JJFdS 

by (4) ; where the surface integral is to be taken over each of the 
bounding surfaces. 

483. When the motion of a liquid is steady and the squares 
and products of the velocities are neglected , and no slipping takes 
place at the surfaces of solids in contact with it, the loss of energy 
is less than it would be if the liquid had any other motion con- 
sistent with the boundary conditions 1 . 


1 Helmholtz, Wise. Abhand, vol. I. p. 228. 
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The loss of energy per unit of volume in the case of a liquid, is 
given by the last terms of the dissipation function F, we have 
therefore to find the conditions that fffFdxdydz may be a minimum, 
subject to the condition 

du dv dw _ 
dx + dy+ dz ~~ 

Hence if \ is an undetermined function of x, y, z> we must 
have 

8 JJJ{F + \(u x + v y + w,)} dxdydz = 0. 

Taking the variation, we obtain 

2/*fff[2u*8u x + 2v v 8v v + 2w a 8w,+(v,+ w v )(8v,+ 8w v ) + (w x 4 u z ) (8w x + 8u,) 
4- (u v 4- v x ) ( 8u v 4- St/*)} dxdydz 4- fff X ( 8u x 4- 8v y 4- 8w a ) dxdydz = 0. 

Integrating each term by parts we obtain 

2/m ff{2lu x 4- m (v x 4- u y ) + n (w x 4* w,)} &udS 4- two similar terms 
— 2 fi fff(V 2 u8u 4- V 2 v8v 4- V 2 w8w) dxdydz , 

4 -ffx (I8u 4- m8v + n8w) dS — fff 8 u + ^ Sv 4- ^ 8w^j dxdydz. 

In order that the volume integrals may vanish, we must have 
2fN'u+ ^4 = 0, 2/xV’w + ^ = 0, 2 /i V a u< + ^ = 0. 

Comparing these equations with (31) we see that 
X = 2Qp = -2(Vp+p). 

Also since there is no slipping, and the boundary conditions 
are assumed to be unaltered, 8a, 8v and 8w are each zero at the 
boundaries, whence the surface integrals vanish. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. When the motion of a liquid is in two dimensions, and the 
squares and products of the velocities are neglected, prove that the 
equations of motion are 


r dQ dx = Q 

dr + de U * 


where 


d( 2_ r dX-0 

de dr~ ’ 


fd 2 yjr 1 d^lr 1 d 2 ^\ dyjr 
X = V [dr‘ + r <fr + ? dff‘)~ dt ’ 

and is Earnshaw’s current function. 


2. When the motion of a liquid is in two dimensions and the 
squares and products of the velocity are not neglected, prove that 
yjr satisfies the equation 




+ v 



3. Viscous liquid is confined between fixed walls at which 
there is no slipping ; prove that the rate at which energy is 
diminishing is 

4/z fffco 2 dxdt/dz, 

where co is the molecular rotation. 


4. If T be the kinetic energy of a viscous liquid which is 
contained within a closed surface S, prove that 

dT 

— = — 4/x jjjofdxdydz + 2/i ffqco sin % sin 0dS, 

where q is the resultant velocity, <w the molecular rotation, % the 
angle between the directions of q and the instantaneous axis of 
rotation, and 6 is the inclination of the normal to the plane 
containing the latter axis and the direction of q. 


5. Prove that the values of the six component stresses in 
polar coordinates are 


P = —p — + 2/a 

R = — p — | fiS + 2 fi 


du 


dr’ Q — P-|***+ 2 /*(* 

1 dw u v 


1 dv 
d& 


r sin 6 d(f> 


+ u + ^ co t0) f 

r r ) 
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„ ( 1 do 1 dw v) A m / 1 du dw w\ 

^ \r sin 0 d<f> rdQ r °° / * ^ \r sin 0 d<j> + dr r)’ 

TT (1 du do v\ 

U=li {rdd + dr—r)’ 


where 


* du 1 dv 1 dw 2u v , „ 

— I y 7 » + • f" ' cot 6. 

dr r do r sm 6 dd> r r 


6. Prove also that the values of the same quantities in 
cylindrical coordinates are, 


P = -p-$fi$ + Q=~P~ |/*8 + 2/t 

dw 


1 dv , u 
TJJ tiO 


X3V 


R = -j)~ hfiB + 2p, j-, 

„ ( 1 dw du\ _ /du dw\ „ / dv v 1 du\ 

S = ^d6 + dz)’ T= »\dz+dm)’ Il=fJ '{dv-v + *d0)- 


When the motion of a liquid is symmetrical with respect 
to the axis of z } prove that Stokes’ current function satisfies the 
equation 




dm + W dz 



d 2 1 d_ 

dz 2 drs 1 w dm ’ 


where 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

ON THE STEADY MOTION AND SMALL OSCILLATIONS OP 
SOLID BODIES IN A VISCOUS LIQUID. 

484 The first problems relating to the motion of solid bodies 
in a viscous liquid were solved by Prof. Stokes 1 , who in 1850 
obtained the solution in the case of a sphere which is constrained 
to move with uniform velocity in a straight line, after a sufficient 
time has elapsed for the motion to have become steady, and also 
in the case of spherical and cylindrical pendulums, which are 
performing small oscillations in a straight line. The torsional 
oscillations of spheres and cylinders form the subject of a joint 
memoir by Helmholtz and Piotrowski 2 * * , and Oberbeck 8 has obtained 
the solution in the case of the steady motion of an ellipsoid which 
moves parallel to an axis. We shall devote the present Chapter 
to the consideration of these investigations. 


Motion of a Sphere . 

485. Let us suppose that a sphere of radius a is moving along 
a straight line which we shall choose for the axis of z , and that the 
initial motion of the liquid is symmetrical with respect to this 
axis; then it is evident that the subsequent motion will also be 
symmetrical with respect to this axis, and therefore the motion of 
the liquid can be determined by means of Stokes' current function. 

1 “ On the Effect of the Internal Friction of Fluids on the Motion of Pendulums,” 

Trans . Camb. Phil. Soc. vol. ix. 

a Wissenschaft. Abhand. vol. i. p. 172. 

* Borch. vol. lxxxi. p. 62. 
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Hence if w and u be the component velocities along and perpendi- 
cular to the axis of z, 


1 dyfr 
nr dz * 


l^dy/r 
nr dnr 


( 1 ). 


The equations of motion are determined by (23) of § 470 ; and 
if we neglect the terms involving the squares and products of the 
velocity, and remember that none of the quantities are functions 
of 0, we obtain 


du dQ 

dt dnr v 



( 2 ), 


dw dQ 

dt = ih +vVw 


( 3 ), 


and the equation of continuity is 


dw du u 
dz din m 


.(*)• 


Equations (2) and (3) have been formed on the supposition 
that the origin is fixed ; let us now suppose that the motion is 
referred to the centre of the sphere as origin, which is supposed to 
be moving along the axis of z with velocity F, and let f be its 
distance from a fixed point. If ( z , <&) be the coordinates of a 
point referred to the centre of the sphere as origin, 

w=f(z + £ m, t) f 


therefore dw_df df 

therefore dt dt + V d£' 

the second term on the right-hand side is of the same order as the 
square of the velocity, and must therefore be omitted ; hence on 
the supposition that such terms can be neglected, (2) and (3) hold 
good whether the origin is fixed or in motion. 


Let 


dz* dnr 2 nr dnr 


then if R be any function of z and nr 


and 
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whence (2) and (3) may be written 

S-iiCSf-" 0 *) 1 

_^ L 1 Li**- v d 

dvr v t dz\dt * ) j 

Eliminating Q, the equation for determining \/r is 




D[D 

The solution of this equation is 


( 6 ). 

(7). 


f = fa + fa ( 8 ), 

where and fa respectively satisfy the equations 

Dfa = 0 ( 9 ), 

“° 


Multiplying (6) by dz, dvr, subtracting and taking account of 
(9) and (10), we obtain 

- dQ= ldt{ d £ ldm - d Z' dz ) < n >- 

Equation (9) shows that the right-hand side of (11) is a perfect 
differential. 


486. We shall now transform these equations to polar 
coordinates r and 6. 


Let R and 0 be the velocities along and perpendicular to the 
direction of r, then 


_ r = © = __L_ rfi / r 

r ! sin 6 dd rsm 6 dr ’ 


•( 12 ), 


and 


D = 


d 8 sin 6 d 
dP + r a dd 



whence (11) becomes 

-dQ = 


1 d f dfa in _ _1 dfa 
sin 6 dt \ dr r* dd 



(13) , 

(14) . 


487. Wc must now consider the boundary conditions. If we 
suppose that there is no slipping at the surface of the sphere, the 
boundary conditions are 

R = V cos 0, © = — V sin 6 


(15), 
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where V is the velocity of the sphere. By (12) these are equiva- 
lent to 


d t « Fa’sin 6 cos 6, ^ =Va sin *0 (16). 

dO dr 


If there is slipping, let U be the tangential stress exerted by 
the liquid on the sphere in the direction of 6 ; then it follows from 
§ 475 that we must substitute for the second of (16) 

/3 (0 + V sin 6) = p U. 


By means of the transformation formulae of § 18, it can be 
shown that 


U 




1 dR 


_ d 0 
dd + dr 



whence the condition becomes 

~ /irv T r • n\ /I dR ^0 0\ 

(17), 

in which r is to be put equal to a after differentiation. 

If the liquid extends to infinity and is at rest there, R and 0 
must each vanish when r = oo . 


Equations (9), (10) and (11) together with (16) or (17) contain 
the complete solution of every problem relating to the rectilinear 
motion of a sphere in a viscous liquid of unlimited extent, which is 
either initially at rest, or whose initial motion is symmetrical with 
respect to the line along which the sphere moves. When the 
motion is neither of an oscillatory character nor steady, the 
difficulty of integrating these equations is considerable, but the 
solution as will be shown in the next chapter, can in certain cases 
be effected by means of definite integrals. 


Motion of a Spherical Pendulum \ 

488. In order to apply the preceding results to the motion of 
a spherical pendulum, which is performing small oscillations along 
a straight line, we shall assume that the lime enters into ^ 
in the form of the factor € K * vt , where \ is at present undetermined ; 
then (9) and (10) become 

Ity/ = 0, (D-V)t 2 ' = 0 (18), 

1 Stokes, Tram . Camb, Phil . Soc. vol. ix. ; see also 0. E. Meyer, Porch, vol. 
Lxxni. p. 31. 
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where \jr 2 ' are functions of r and 0 only. Dropping the 

accents for the present, and putting p = cos 6 , we can satisfy (18) 
by assuming 

^ = R n Q n , = 

where R n} R n ' are functions of r alone, and 

Q n ~ (1 ” H?) dPJdfi, 

where P n is a zonal harmonic of degree n. The equations for 
determining R ni RJ are 

^;-n{n+l)R^ = 0 (19), 

J 2D i 

dP ~ n ( n + l ) R y* “ X * R n = 0 ( 20 ). 

The solution of (19) is 

R n = Ar~ n + Br 1l+1 . 

Equation (20) is discussed in Forsyth’s Differential Equations 
§ 112 and § 139 Example 4, and it is shown that the solution can 
be expressed either in the form 

or 

i?„' = CV* +1 J* (\* - u*y du + Dr'* 1 J e‘~ (u‘ - \‘) n du. 

489. It will not however be necessary to consider the general 
solutions of (19) and (20), since the surface condition (16) shows 
that 9 must enter into yjr in the form of the factor sin 2 #, whence 
n — l } and 

R = A/r + Br\ 

To integrate (20) when n = 1 , put R' = rdwjdr , and the equation 
becomes 

d 9 w 2 d 2 w 2 dw „ 

dr 8 + r dr* P dr dr 

Integrating we obtain 

d? 

^(w)-X’w=0, 

the solution of which is 


w = (DP r — (7€““ Af )/\r, 
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whence 


R' = r^ {(Xr) -1 (Db* - Ce-*)} 


Since the velocity must vanish at infinity, B = D = 0, whence 
l|f = ^|^ +C .(l^I)e-^8in^ (21). 


In order to satisfy (16) we must have 
£= 7 = 06 ^, 

where f is ^he displacement of the centre of the sphere, and c is a 
constant, whence 


Also substituting the values of dyfr/dr and dyfrjdO from (21) in 
(16), we obtain 

. . » 3 (Pc /, 1 \ 

A= W C + -2X ( 1+ W’ 


whence 


C = - € ^a 

2\ ’ 


+-W {(* + ss + s.v) ; -i ( 1+ i) 


490. We must now calculate the resistance exerted by the 
liquid upon the sphere. 


Let P be the normal and U the tangential stresses measured 
in-the r and 6 directions ; the formulae of transformation of Chapter 
I., give 


P = 


dR 

~P + 2 ^ 


U = it 


d® 1 dR 
^dr + rdd 



(23). 


Hence if Z be the resistance experienced by the sphere, 

Z = 27ra a f (— P cos 6 + U sin 8) sin Odd (24). 

Jo 

Now by (12) and (16), 

dR _ cosec 0 / dfifr _ 2 ctyr\ _ 
dr ~ r 2 \drdd r dd) ~ ’ 
at the surface ; also 



2 GO 
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1 dR __ 1 d_ 

r d6 ~~ r’ S<9 


cosec 0 


1 d ,, r 2 m F . - /B 

: - 3 j 7 -« ( Va cos 0) — sin 6 = - 

a 3 d9 K 'a \ r, 


at the surface ; and 


dB _ 1 1 d^' 

dr r sin 6 \ dr* r dr , 


L jl _ sin 6 d_ f ^ 1 (l± 

rsin#1z> dt r 2 d6 \ dO/ r dr 


by (10). Hence by (16), 

rZB _ 1 d\jr 2 

dr va sin 0 dt 

at the surface ; therefore 


Z = 2 nra j" ^ pa cos 9 - p ~^) s * n (25). 


Also 1 p c< >s 9 si n 0 d6 ■ 


• — h [’ sin 2 # d f ,16 ■ 

J„ dd 


but Q = - p/p + #?'sin 0 , therefore by (14) at the surface 


d/> a dyfr 

dti =P "'*''‘' e drJt + y paCOS0 ’ 


therefore 


J p cos 9 sin 9d6 — — ^p J + 9 a s ‘ n 0 cos sin 9d0, 

accordingly Z = - it pa ja ^ + 2^ 2 | sin 0 d0 (26). 

Now *.= 2r’( 1+ i + i) sin ^ 

Therefore { d dr) m = ~ iV “{ l + h + ^) Sin% 

and yjr n = — ^YS* ( 1 + — 1 sin 2 0. 


Whence Z 




, /. . 9 9 \ dV 

- im (1 + Xa + xV J dt . 

where m is the mass of the liquid displaced by the sphere. 
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491. Let us now suppose that the sphere is constrained to 
perform small oscillations of period r. In this case we must have 
\*v = m, where t = 27 r/n. Putting k=(n/2v)\ we obtain \=k(l + i) 
and 


"j 9 

(i-») 

dV 

9 n Tr l 

J 1+ 2/,-a 

I dt 

+ 2&V V \ 

f/ 9 ' 


9 n i 

' 1 \ T J 

[\ + 21ea, 

)dt + 

2 lea \ 

, 1 + w v \ 


(27), 


since idV/dt = — w F. 


The effect of the first term is simply to produce an apparent 
increase in the inertia of the sphere ; the second term would pro- 
duce a gradual diminution of the arc of oscillation if the sphere 
were left free. Now v is a small quantity, whence k is a large 
quantity, hence the effect produced by the second term is small, 
and is almost insensible during the period of a single oscillation. 
We may therefore employ the preceding value of Z to obtain the 
correction due to viscosity in the case of a free pendulum oscillating 
in a liquid. 

If l be the length of the pendulum, and if K, K' denote the 
values of the coefficients of dV/dt and V in the expression for Z\ 
the equation of motion of the sphere will be 


(Ml + K) 6 + K'O + (M - m) gO = 0, 


the solution of which is 


where 


0 = Ae fif sin (pt + a), 

* K' (4 ( M - m) (Ml + K) q - AT' 2 } * 

0 = 2 (Ml + K) ’ P = 2 (MlTK) 


The modulus of decay, that is the time which must elapse 
before the amplitude falls to e~ l of its original value, is therefore 
equal to 2 (Ml + K)j K ' . 


Torsional Oscillations of a Sphere 1 . 

492. We shall now investigate the motion of a sphere which 
is either filled with liquid or surrounded with liquid, and which is 
oscillating by means of a torsion fibre. 

1 Helmholtz and Piotrowski, Wmenschaft. Abhand. vol. i. p. 172. 
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Let a> be the angular velocity of the sphere, w the component 
velocity of the liquid in the plane perpendicular to the axis of 
oscillation, T the tangential stress which opposes the motion of 
the sphere at a point whose co-latitude is 0. The surface condition 
when slipping is supposed to exist is 

(3 (w — aco sin 0) = T. 


By (26) and (30) of § 18, 




whence 


/3 (w — aco sin 0) = ^ 


fdw 

dr 



(28). 


Since the resistance experienced by the sphere depends solely 
on the component velocity w, it will be unnecessary to consider 
the other two components. On account of the symmetry of the 
motion all the quantities will be functions of ( r , 0, t)> whence by 
(24) of § 470 the equation for w will be 


dw 

dt 


= v 



w \ 
r 2 sin 2 0J 


(29), 


the squares and products of the velocities being neglected. Equation 
(29) will be satisfied by putting w = W sin 0 , where W is a function 
of r and t only, which satisfies the equation, 


1 dW _d?W 2dW 2W 
v dt dr 2 r dr r 2 


(30). 


Let n be the angular velocity of the liquid, then W = Hr and 
(30) becomes, 


dfl 

dt 


4 d£l\ 
K dr* r dr ) 


,(31). 


This is the general equation for determining the angular 
velocity of a viscous liquid bounded externally or internally by a 
sphere which is rotating about a fixed diameter. 


493. In considering the oscillations of a sphere filled with 
liquid, we may put 


k*vt 


whence 


n = 

d'4> , 4 , d<t> 

dr* r dr * 


.( 32 ), 
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the solution of which is 




whence <f> = ^ (x - *) e* r + J 5 (\ + *) e' Ar (33). 

Since 12 must not be infinite when r = 0 , we must have A = U, 
whence 

12 = ^le x2w cosh Ar - ^ sinh Arj (34). 

Putting h — vp/B , (28) becomes 

n -»=‘0. (35> - 

Now © must be of the form ce^ v \ where c is a constant ; 
whence substituting the value of 12 from (34) we obtain 

c/A =Aa “ 2 (1 + 3k/ a) cosh \a - a -2 (A^+of 1 + 3&/a a ) sinh \a . . .(36), 
which determines A. 


The couple which the liquid exerts on the sphere measured in 
the direction of its motion is 

G = — 27 ra 3 J T sin 3 OdQ = — § 7 tv pa* ) > 

= -f7r^a 4 (n~G)) (37), 

by (35). 

In order to complete the solution we may proceed as in § 491. 
First suppose the sphere to perform small oscillations whose period 
is 27 r/n, then \*v = m, and 

ci> = inti >, A = (n/2v)* (1 + l) (38). 

By means of (36) and (38) the imaginary quantity i can be 
eliminated, and the value of G expressed in a real form as a 
function of d> and a> ; and since the motion is supposed to be slow 
we may neglect squares and products of &> and w. Having 
obtained the value of G in a real form, the equation of motion 
which will be of the form 

10 + 7$ + 80 = 0, 

can be written down and integrated. 

If the sphere is surrounded with liquid we must put A = 0 in 
(33), because <f> must not be infinite when r = oo , If there is no 
slipping ft =s oo and therefore k = 0 , 
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Steady Motion of a Sphere \ 

494. We shall first consider the steady motion of a sphere 
which is moving along a straight line, when slipping takes place ; 
in order to pass to the case of no slipping, we must put 0 = oo in 
our results. 

When the motion is steady d^/dt — 0, and (7) becomes 

Z>V = 0 (39). 

Let y/r = (r) sin 2 9 , then (39) becomes 


whence 


dr r r 


Integrating again and changing the constants, we obtain 

$ = A/r + Br + CV 8 + -Dr 4 (40). 

Since R and 0 vanish at infinity, it follows that C =0, D = 0, 

and 

yjr = (A/r + Br) sin 2 9. 

The first of (16) gives 

A+Ba 2 = \Va\ 

and (17) gives 

A (1 + Q/jb/j3a) -Ba* = - Va\ 

whence 

A = - i Fa 8 /( 1 + 3 p//3a), B = f Va (1 + 2p//3a)/(l + 3/*//3a). 

We thus obtain 

t = J Fa» sin’ * {3 (l + |) T ~ ~ l\ (l + 3 £) 1 • • • (41). 

If there is no slipping f3 = 00 , and the preceding equation 
becomes 

= JVa* (^ - ?) sin* 0 (42), 

which is Prof. Stokes’ result. 


495. The value of the force which must be applied to the 
sphere in order to maintain the motion, may be obtained either by 
calculating the resultant force exerted by the liquid upon the 

1 Stokes, Tram. Camb. Phil, Soc. vol. ix. ; see also Lamb, Motion of Fluids , 
§§ 184 — 185 . 
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sphere, or by means of the dissipation function. If we employ 
the first method, and put u = Dyjr, we obtain from (6) 


or 


dp 

P 


m V 


du 7 du , 
~r dz — r am 
am dz 


dp = 


p (1 du , _ 
rsin#\rd0 r V dr 


)■ 



Now 
whence 
and therefore 
and we obtain from 
P = 


Dsfr — — 2 Br~ 2 sin 2 0, 


dp = 2Bpd (r“ a cos 0), 
p = n + 2Bpr ~ 2 cos 0 . 
(23), 


— p4- 2p 


dR 
dr ’ 


(43), 


= - n - p cos 9 (l2A/a* + 6P/a 2 ), 
also U — - GApr ~ 4 sin 0, 

and therefore from (24) 

Z = 2tt/x f {(>§* + 6Bj cos 8 0 sin 0 - ^ sin’ d0, 

= HirpB, 

= 6 Ftt^ (1 + 2p//3a) / (1 + 3 p//3a) (44). 

If in (44) we put /3 respectively equal to infinity and zero, we 
see that Z must lie between the values GVirpa and bVirpa. 

If a solid of density a is descending in a viscous liquid of 
density p under the action of gravity, the force in the direction of 
its motion is §7ra 3 g (<r - p). If therefore the sphere descend from 
rest, the velocity will not continue to increase indefinitely, but will 
tend towards a limiting value which is determined by the equation 

^TraJ'g (cr — p) = 6 Virpa (1 4- 2p//3a) / (1 4- 3 p//3a). 

If there is no slipping the value of V is 

F=^V-P) (45). 

The preceding formula has been applied by Prof. Stokes to 
show that the viscosity of the air is sufficient to account for the 
suspension of the clouds. 


496. We shall now determine the steady motion of liquid 
which surrounds a sphere, which is constrained to rotate with 
uniform angular velocity about a fixed diameter, 
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By (30) the equation for W is 

d*W 2 dW _ 2W _ 0 
dr 2 + r dr r 2 ’ 

the solution of which is 

W = Ar + -S/r 9 . 

Since W must not be infinite when r = oo , A = 0, whence 
w = Br“ 2 sin 0. 


The surface condition (28) gives 


Whence 


too? . a (. 

W= V sm0 [ 1 + fr,) 


If fi = ao this becomes 

C OCL 3 . .. 

w = 2 sin 6 

r l 

which is Prof. Stokes’ result. 


(46) . 

(47) . 


The couple which must be applied to the sphere in order to 
maintain the motion is 

0 — firin' M0, 

= 87T/XO)tt 2 (1 + 3 / jl // 3 o )~ 1 . 

In obtaining the preceding result we have tacitly assumed that 
the stream lines are concentric circles, whose centres lie on the 
axis of rotation. Prof. Stokes has however pointed out, — “ that 
permanent motion in annuli is impossible, whatever may be the 
law of friction between the sphere of the liquid, and it is therefore 
necessary to suppose that the particles move in planes passing 
through the axis of rotation, while at the same time they move 
around it. In fact it is easy to see that from the excess of centrifugal 
force in the neighbourhood of the equator of the revolving sphere, 
the particles in that part will recede from the sphere, and approach 
it again at the poles, and this circulating motion will be combined 
with a motion about the axis. If however we leave the centri- 
fugal force out of consideration, the motion in annuli becomes 
possible 1 .” 

1 Math, and Phys. Papers, vol. i. p. 108, 
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Steady Motion of an Ellipsoid. 

497. By means of equation (42) it can easily be shown that if 
the axis of x be the direction of motion of the sphere, the 
component velocities w, v y w parallel to the axes of x y y , z are 
determined by the equations 

The preceding formulae suggested to Oberbeck 1 the correspond- 
ing results in the case of an ellipsoid, which moves parallel to one 
of its principal axes. 

Let 12 be the potential of an ellipsoid of unit density, so that 
with the notation of § 147, 

n = } 2 (A k x* + Bs/ + C^)-H k ; 

and let 



where a, /3 are constants. It can easily be shown that these values 
of u , v, w satisfy the equation of continuity, and vanish at infinity. 

If the ellipsoid move parallel to x with velocity V, and there 
is no slipping, the surface conditions are 

u—V, v = 0, w — 0. 

If p be the perpendicular from the centre on to the tangent 
plane at (x t y, z) t and the unsuffixed letters denote the surface 
values of A, B, G } H y 

dH _ 27 rp*x cFX2 _ . 4nrp V 
~dhc~ a r ~ > dx 2 ~~ ’ 


1 Borch. vol. lxxxi. p. 62. 
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whence 
and therefore 



2tt p 2 x 2 



0 = — ia 2 , a 


2V 

Aa 2 + 2 H 


( 49 ); 


also the preceding values of a and & make v and w each zero at 
the surface. 


If X be the force required to maintain the motion, 

X = ff(Pl + Um + Tn) dS. 

Now let us suppose that the liquid is bounded by a very large 
sphere whose radius r is ultimately made infinite ; then by § 482 

X = -ff(Fl'+U'm'+rn') dS, 

where the accents refer to the spherical boundary. 

At a great distance from the origin H k — E/r, where E is the 
charge due to a distribution of electricity upon the ellipsoid of 
density \p ; also the coefficients of /3 in (48) are of the order r 
and therefore ultimately vanish. We thus obtain 



whence p = — 2^E f xxjr\ 

and therefore 

-P’ = -p+2fij‘ = 6 Eipr'/P, 


— U'— ijE'x^ix 2 ylr b , 

— T— QEctfjL^z/r 5 , 

therefore FI + ITm' + Tn = 0 Ea^!r K . 

Hence X — — 127 rEap j cos 2 0 sin Odd , 

J o 

= — 4 itEol/l , 

_ 87 TfiEV 

~Atf+~2H' 
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Motion of a Cylinder l . 


498. We must in the next place consider the small oscillations 
and steady motion of a circular cylinder ; and we shall commence 
with the case of a cylindrical pendulum, which is performing small 
oscillations along a straight line. 

Let w, v be the velocities of the liquid parallel to fixed 
rectangular axes ; the equations of motion are 


du _ dQ 
dt dx 


+ rV 8 ?*) 


dv _ dQ 

dt dy 


4- vV 2 v 


(50), 


where Q = — p/p — F; the squares and products of the velocities 
being neglected. 

Also if yfr be the current function 

u = d^fr/dy, v = — dty/dx ; 


whence eliminating Q we obtain 

v '( v ‘-^)+- 0 

This equation will be satisfied by putting 

+ = 'K + ^2’ 

where vVi = 0 (52), 

( y-M )+■-» < s3 >- 


Substituting for u, v in terms of yfr in (50) we obtain, 

- d( * = vdx Ty{ l jb) + - vdy i 1 a) +• 
which becomes by (52) and (53), 



Let R, <*) be the velocities of the liquid along and perpendicular 


1 Stokes, Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. vol. ix. 
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to the radius vector, a the radius of the cylinder ; then changing 
to polar coordinates we have 

R ~rdd’ dr’ 

V ~ dr‘ + rdrr'dd*’ 


whence (54) becomes 



If V be the velocity of the cylinder, the surface conditions are 

^ = Va cos 0, ^=Vsin0 (56), 

when r = a. Equations (56) show that 6 must enter into yfr in the 
form of the factor sin 6 ; also if we assume that the time factor is 
we may put 

= e XM sin 6 Xl (r), f, = e* v sin 0 Xi (r), V = ce xv< . . .(56 a). 
Substituting in (52), (53) and (56) we obtain 


x" +X,'/ r -xJ r * = ° ( 57 )> 

X*' + xJr - xJ r * - = 0 ( r,8 )> 

Xt (®) + («) = ac > xi («) + X»' («) = c ( 5!) )- 


The integral of (57) is 

X x — A /r 4- Br (60), 

whence since — 0 when r = oo , B = 0. 


499 Since x 2 must vanish when r — oo , the proper solution of 
(58) is = K x (Ar) where K l is a Bessels function of the second 
kind of order unity ; but since X is a complex quantity, the 
definite integral form of K x is not a convenient expression, and we 
shall therefore proceed to find one suited to our purpose. 


Let x 2 — du/dr ; substituting in (58) and integrating we obtain 
d 2 u . 1 du 


X '-" <«»• 


If the equation 


dV . 1 du' / 8 rc 8 
dr 2 + r dr \ + r 9 



= 0 , 


■(««). 
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be integrated by series, the result is 

, _ f XV XV ) 

u -Ar | x + 2 .(2 + 2w) + 2.4.(2 + 2n).(4 + 2n) + J 

B f XV XV ) 

+ V f + 2 . (2 - 2») + 2.4. (2 - 2n)7(4 - 2n) + J ‘ 

The latter series fails when n is an integer since it becomes 
infinite ; and when n is zero the two series become identical. Let 
us therefore denote the first series by f (n) and the second by 
/( — ?i), then by Maclaurin’s theorem 

u' — Af(n) 4 - Bf(— n) 

= (A + B)/( 0 ) + (i - B) if ( 0 ) + (A + B) £,/" (0) + 

whence choosing new arbitrary constants, the value of v! when 
n — 0 will be 

v! =u = Cf(0) + Df (0). 

Now 

L XV XV ) 

/ (n) - r lo g »' j 1 + 2 . (2 + 2w) + 2 . 4 . (2 + 2w) . (4 + 2d) + J 

+ 1 * d U + — — [_ ** + l 

dn ( 2(2 + 2 «r 2.4.(2 + 2rc).(4 + 2 n) + J* 

If v denote the coefficient of (Xr)“ wl in the above series 

1 dv _d (log v) _ __ 1 J 1 

v dn dn 1 + 2 + n * “ m + n’ 

whonce © 0 =_VL 

i (Si -11 1 

where ^. = 1 + 2 + 3 + + »i’ 

and therefore 

r, i f-, XV XV 4 XV ) 

f (fi) — r d 2 * 4 * 2 2 ~ 4“ ~W j 

(XV* XV 4 q XV 6 q | 

| 2 * + "2 a .4 s ' 5 ’ 2 + 2 a .4 a .6 li * ,+ j’ 

whence the solution of (Gl) is 

u — (0 + D log r) ^1 + ^ +2^1 a + ) 

- D (^ + w r v 8 ^ + ) ( 63 )- 
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We may also integrate (61) in a series of descending powers of 
r by assuming 

u = c ±Kr (. Ar a + Br& + ), 

and we shall obtain 


+ D |1 + + 2.4, (4Xr) a + 


» 3 » 
(4\r) 2 

I s . 3 2 


1\3 2 .5 2 
'2.4.6 (4 Xrf 

i 2 .3 2 .5 2 


+ . 


2.4.6 (4 Ar) 


8 + 


...(64). 


A third form of the integral of (61) may be obtained as follows. 
One of the solutions is 


I n (Ar) = r” f cosh (Ar cos </>) sin 2n <f>d(f> = /(w), 

j 0 

[b* 

whence f (0) = I cosh (Ar cos </>) log (r sin 2 <£) dcf>, 

J 0 

and therefore 

n 

u = f {C" + D" log (r sin 2 <£) } cosh (Ar cos <j>) d<f) ... (65). 
j 0 

Also comparing (63) and (65) we shall obtain 

C + D log r = 4 tt (0" + D" log r) + ti-D" log £, 

whence G — i'n-C" + ttD" log ^ , D = £ ttD" (66). 

We must now find the relation between 0" and D" in order 
that u = 0 when r = x . 


When r is very large the limit of e~ r log r is zero, also since 
sin <j) and cos <f> can never be greater than unity throughout the 
range of integration, </> will be very small compared with r. We 
may therefore replace the limits £7 r and 0 in the integral (65) by 
co and 0, where <0 is a very small positive quantity which ultimately 
vanishes when r = x . 


Let cos 0 = 1 — x, so that 

sin 2 <£ = 2x (1 - \x), d<l> = (2x - x 2 )~ * dx-{ \-{x+ ) ( 2 x)~l dx, 

then the limits of x will be x l and 0 where x x = 1 — cos co. Whence 
the limit of the integral (65) when r is large is 

e Ar J (C" 4- D" log 2rx) e "■ hrx (2x)~l dx. 
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Let x s= y/r, then the limits of y are rx x and 0, t.he former of which 
becomes infinite with r, whence 

limit of integral = (2 e Kr f (C" + D” log 2 y) e~ ky dy. 

* 0 

r € ~x 

— — = t/ir, and if we differentiate both sides of the 

V* 

equation 

f e- a; a!*- , (fe = r(s) ) 

' 0 

with respect to s and then put s = we obtain 

f log xdx = T' (J), 

J 0 

putting x = \y, the required limit becomes 

^ »» (tt/ 2 \r)i [C" + D" }t r-* F (i) - log J\}]. 

Comparing this with (64) we obtain 

D' = (ir/2X)» {£" + D" [7r-i F ( J) - log *\]} (67). 

Now in order that u may vanish when r=oo we must have 
D' = 0, whence the required relation between G" and D" is 

c"=D"{iogj\- w -ir(i)} ( 

and therefore by (66) the required relation between C and D is 

C = D{logi\-‘7r-* P (£)} (68). 

Putting u = F(r) we obtain from (59) 

A/a + F' (a) = ac, — A ja + a F" (a) = ac (69), 

a 8 c + A aF" (a) 

whence -» r = ™ /V (70), 

a 2 c - A JP (a) v '* 

(63), (68) and (69) completely determine A, C and D . 


500 Let us now suppose that the cylinder is a pendulum 
oscillating under the action of gravity ; and let Z be the resistance 
experienced by it per unit of length, then 

Z = a J (- P cos 6 + U sin 6) a dO, 

where P and U are given by Example 5, Ch. XX. Adding (52) 
and (53) we obtain 

d*yfr 1 dyjr 1 d*yjr 1 dyfr 
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Using this equation together with (56) and (59) we obtain 


(dB\ 

Ur A" 

1 fdf\ 
d‘ \dd) a 

+ 1 ( 

a ' 

f d?ty\ 

\drdd) a 

= 0, 



« 

•33 

T — 1 1 S 

_ 1 (*+\ 
~ a? \dd*/ a 

= - 

Psin<9_ 

a 

a ’ 



s 

II 

- = 
Ur* /„ 

i m + \ 

a \dr } a a 

U*V. 

_ 1 (d%\ = _\ I 

v\dt) a v\ 

. dt J, 

whence 

Z=a r • 
J o I 

cos 0 - 

-p d 4 2 

H dt 

sin dO. 


**<**> \% 

+ ga cos 6 = 

dQ 

dO 

-a d *+' 
drdt ‘ 


Therefore integrating 

the first 

term by parts, we obtain 



r2n 

1 p COS 

0d0 = - 

p” . 

I sin 

J 0 

* 1 * 





= - 

C2ir 

ap i 

J 0 



whence 

z = - 

- pa 

r 2n d { 

L *r 

d ±l . 

dr 

yfr 2 1 sin 6 dd. 



Putting \*p — m and substituting the values of ^ and yjr 2 from 
(56 A.), we obtain 

Z = ir pant, {A / a — F' (a)) e mt . 


By (69) F'(a) = ac-A/a and by (70) 


Therefore 


aF” (a) — F' (a) 2 
“ aF" (a) + F' (a) “ C * 


Z= — M'cm 



aF"(a)-F'(a) ) 
aF” {a) + F' (a)\ ’ 


where M' is the mass of the liquid displaced. Since F satisfies 
the differential equation (61), 


Z = M'cm 


I, Mi 

( \ 2 aF (a) 


e mt 


= Mem e int ( K — iK') (say), 
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where K and K' are real. Whence if l be the length of the 
pendulum, the equation of motion of the cylinder is 

Mlg + M'K% + M 'K'n f + (Jf- M') = 0. 

The second term of this equation is the part of Z which alters 
the time of oscillation, and the third term is the part which 
diminishes the arc of oscillation. 

For the calculation of the quantities K , K' we must refer the 
reader to Professor Stokes' memoir. 


501. We shall now show that when a cylinder is moving in a 
straight line, steady motion is impossible. 

Putting -t/r = i/r' sin 0 in (51), it follows that the equation for 
determining the value of yfr' in steady motion is 


1 d 

\dr 2 ^ r dr 


whence 


1\ 2 , 

-?)* =0 

d **L + \ d +'__% = ;Ar r+ -B/r 
dr ^ r dr r* ' ‘ 


the integral of which may be written 

yjr' = Ar log r + Cr + Dr~ l + i?r 3 . 
We therefore obtain 


•(71), 


E= ± = (A log r+Br* + C + Dr-*) cos 0 

© = — = (Dr~ 2 — G — ‘&Br‘ — A log r — A) sin 0 


...(72). 


Let us now suppose that the motion is reversed, so that the 
cylinder is at rest, whilst the liquid is streaming past it, the 
velocity of the latter at infinity being equal to — V. The equations 
of condition are 

E = 0, © = 0, when r = a (73), 

E = — V cos 0, © = Fsin 0, when r = oo (74). 

The first of equations (74) requires that A =0, Z? = 0, (7 = — V> 
which also satisfies the second, and we are thus left with one 
disposable constant to satisfy equations (73) ; and since both these 
equations cannot be satisfied by the same value of D, steady motion 
is impossible. 
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502. When the motion of a liquid is symmetrical about a 
point and is in two dimensions, it follows from the second of 
equations (23) of § 471 that the velocity is determined by the 
equation 


dv _ /d?v 1 dv v \ 
dt V \dr 2 ^ r dr r l ) 


(75). 


If therefore the motion is steady, the value of v is 
v = Ar + B/r. 

Hence if a cylinder is surrounded with viscous liquid and made 
to rotate with angular velocity co, the value of v after the motion 
has become steady is 

v = cfto/r. 

If on the other hand the cylinder is filled with liquid, the 
value of v is cor, and therefore the liquid rotates like a rigid body. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. When a sphere is moving with uniform velocity along a 
straight line, prove that after the motion has become steady, the 
vorticity at any point of a vortex line is inversely proportional to 
the cube of the distance of that point from the centre of the 
sphere. 

2. A doublet of strength m is situated at the centre of a 
sphere of radius a. Prove that after the motion has become 
steady, the radial and transversal velocities of the liquid are 
respectively equal to 

(2 5 3r*\ . , / 15 6r 2 \ . a 

m {?-a> + ^) COsd ’ and m {? + a‘~ a‘J Sm * 

3. The space between two concentric spheres is filled with 
viscous liquid, and the spheres are made to rotate with different 
angular velocities about the same diameter. Assuming that the 
particles of liquid move in planes perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation, and that there is no slipping, find the velocity of the 
liquid after the motion has become steady ; and prove that if the 
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inner sphere is at rest, the couple which must be applied to the 
outer one in order to maintain the motion is equal to 

87r/ia>a 2 6 7 8 

1? -T 8 " * 

where a and b are the radii of the outer and inner spheres, and a> 
the angular velocity of the former. 

4. The space between two concentric cylinders of radii a and 
by is filled with viscous liquid, and the cylinders are constrained to 
rotate with angular velocities co v <u 2 ; prove that if &> be the 
angular velocity of a liquid particle at a distance r from the axis 
after the motion has become steady 

— (o _ 1 — (tt/r) 2 

~ c- i a i b f ' 

5. A cylinder of length l and radius a, which is surrounded 
by viscous liquid, is made to rotate with uniform angular velocity 
g). Prove that if slipping takes place, the couple which must be 
applied to the cylinder to maintain the motion when steady, is 
equal to 

47T/Xft)u7 
1 + 2/z//3a ’ 

6. A cylinder of radius a is filled with viscous liquid and 
constrained to rotate so that the angular velocity at any time is 
to sin mt ; prove that if there is no slipping at the surface, the 
current function is 


t/t = { aco (. P cos mt + Q sin mt), 
where P + iQ = (1 - i)k \ , and k* = ml2v. 

J 0 {/u (1 -■ *) a}’ 

7. A long right circular cylinder is rotating with uniform 
angular velocity co inside a concentric cylinder which is at rest, the 
space between the cylinders being filled with viscous liquid ; show 
that the couple on the cylinder per unit of length is 

4/i,a>a 2 &* 
a 2 — 6* ’ 

where a and b are the radii of the outer and inner cylinders. 
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8. The inner of two confocal ellipsoids of revolution, the space 
between which is filled with viscous liquid, is made to rotate with 
angular velocity <u about its axis, the outer one being at rest; 
prove that the velocities of the liquid are 

u = -<oy(A-A l )l(A,-A i ), v = a>x(A -A^I(A,-A l ), 

fn d^r 

' ,hcre «■++)*' 

and A v A a are the values of A at the outer and inner ellipsoid 

respectively. 

9. A thin circular disc is oscillating in a viscous liquid by 
means of a torsion fibre. Prove that the equation of motion of 
the disc is 

(I + 7 rpcfk) 6 +■ 7 Tpa'kO + n*I6 — 0 , 

where / is the moment of inertia of the disc, a its radius, p the 
density of the liquid, fc 8 = n/ 2v, and n i is what n would become if 
the liquid were absent. 

Integrate this equation, and explain how the result may 
be used to determine the coefficient of viscosity. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ON THE MOTION OF A SPHERE IN A VISCOUS LIQUID. 

503. In the preceding Chapter we considered the steady 
motion and small oscillations of a sphere and a cylinder in a 
viscous liquid ; we shall now proceed to investigate the motion of 
a sphere which is surrounded by a viscous liquid of unlimited 
extent, and which is moving in a straight line under the action of 
a constant force such as gravity 1 . 

The mathematical difficulties of integrating the general 
equations of motion when the terms involving the squares and 
products of the velocities are retained, will compel us to omit 
them throughout the whole of this Chapter. This is no doubt 
legitimate provided we confine our attention to the consideration 
of slow motions ; but when the motion is not slow it must be 
confessed that the assumption that these terms can be neglected 
is of a questionable character. It will be seen that the results 
which we shall obtain give a better representation of the motion 
which actually takes place, than those which are obtained from 
the ordinary theory of a frictionless liquid ; and it should also be 
noticed that when the liquid is frictionless the terms involving the 
squares and products of the velocities do not contribute anything 
to the resistance experienced by the sphere; and it is therefore 
not impossible that when the viscosity is small, the effect of these 
terms may be unimportant compared with those retained. Since 
the equations of motion can be reduced to a comparatively simple 
form when these terms are omitted, I am inclined to think that 
the procedure which would be most likely to be successful in 


1 Phil. Tram. 1888, p. 43. 
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advancing our theoretical knowledge of the motion of solid bodies 
in viscous liquids, would be to neglect these terms in the first 
instance, in the hope that the imperfect solutions which are 
thereby obtained, may hereafter suggest a more satisfactory method 
of dealing with such problems. 


Motion of a Sphere under the Action of Gravity . 


504. Let us suppose that a sphere of radius a, is surrounded 
by a viscous liquid which is initially at rest, and let the sphere be 
constrained to move with uniform velocity F, in a straight line. 
If the squares and products of the velocity of the liquid are 
neglected, we have shown in the previous Chapter that the current 
function \/r must satisfy the differential equation 

a ) f '- 0 <»• 

wh ere D ~s>*‘ } rm( c ' isece ie) 


and (r, 6) are polar coordinates of a point referred to the centre of 
the sphere as origin. 


Let R, © be the component velocities of the liquid along and 
perpendicular to the radius vector ; then, if we assume that no 
slipping takes place at the surface of the sphere, the surface 
conditions are 


R = 


dyfr _ 


a 8 sin 6 dQ 


— V cos 6 


( 2 ), 


© = }— q = — F sin 9 

a sin 0 dr 


(3). 


Also, at infinity R and © must both vanish. 

These equations can be satisfied by putting 

yfr = + yfr 2 ) sin 2 6 (4), 

where yfr t and yfr 2 are functions of r and t, which respectively 
satisfy the equations 


<£± t _ 2 ^, 
dr* r 2 


= 0 


(5), 


d?yfr 2 ~ 2^ a _ 1 cty 2 
dr* r* ~~ v dt 


( 6 ). 
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The proper solution of (5) is yfr l = /(£)/r, which it will be 
convenient to write in the form 

= 2 7 % 4 ) L X (0) GXP ( ~ a ' /4vt)dtt (7) ’ 

where %(«) is an arbitrary function, which will hereafter be 
determined. 

In order to obtain the solution of (6), let us put — re~ K2vt dw/dr, 
where w is a function of r alone ; substituting in (6), and integrat- 
ing, we obtain 

rw = A cos X (r — a + a), 

where a is the radius of the sphere and A and a are the constants 
of integration. Whence a particular solution of (6) is 

d € ” * tyt 

yfr 2 = Ar cos X (r — a 4- a). 


Integrating this with respect to X between the limits oo and 0, 
and then changing A into F(a) and integrating the result with 
respect to a between the same limits, we obtain 


, r^7r d f 00 F {a) \ (r-a + a) 2 ) j 

+•- %m*rU r exp } da - 


Performing the differentiation and then integrating by parts, 
we obtain 

*■--* jii + *»} {- <r "« ! -} * 


We shall presently show that it is possible to determine F(a), 
so that F( 0) = 0, and F (a) e~ a ' = 0 when a = oo ; hence the term in 
square brackets will vanish at both limits, and we obtain 


(-»)* 


( r — a + ot) v 
Avt 


da... (8). 


We must now determine the functions % and J 7 so as to satisfy 
the surface conditions (2) and (3). 

Equation (2) will be satisfied if 

Xi*)-F[a)-aF t (a) = Fa # /7r 


(9). 
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Equation (3) requires that 


+ i V / s/, FW “p(-C!)* 


Integrating the last term by parts, the preceding equation 
becomes 

Fa 3 = k( 7r / v tf [ hxW + f ( a ) + ( a ) + a *F" W) 

J o 

x exp (— a a /4svt) dz (10), 

provided , {F (a) + aF' (a)} exp (— tx*/4tvt) vanishes at both limits. 
This requires that F (0) = F* (0) = 0, and that F(a)e~ a2 and 
F' (a) e~ a * should each vanish when a — oo . When this is the case 
(10) will be satisfied if 

-%(«) + F (a) + aF' (a) + a?F" (a) = 2 V<?/w (11). 


Whence by (9) F" (a) = 3 Va/ir 
and, therefore, F (a) = 3 Faa 2 /27r + (7a + D. 

The conditions that F (0) = F' (0) = 0 require that C — 1) = 0 ; 
whence 

F (a) = 3FaaV27r, x (a) = Fa^ 1 (fa 2 + 3aa + a 2 ). 

Also the preceding value of F (a) satisfies the conditions that 
F(a)e~ a2 , and F r (a) e“ ft2 should each vanish when a=oo; whence 
all the conditions are satisfied, and we finally obtain 


__ Va sin 2 6 
^ 2 r>J(Trvt) 

3 Va sin 2 6 
2 \J{irvt) 


J o d 8 * + Saa + K) ex P (- |h) da 


The first integral can be evaluated ; in the second put 
r — a + a — 2 Usj{yt) and we obtain 

Va sin 2 6 


i r = - 


2 r 


{Svt 4- 6a \liytlir) + a 2 ] 


3 Va sin 2 6 
*Jtt 


f • — [2 u^/(vt) — r + a}* + 2u>J (vt) - r + a 
J r-a 


~ m2 du 


2 y/(vt) 


(13). 
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505. When t = 0 the second integral vanishes, whence the 
initial value of y/r is 


yfr = 


Va 8 sin* 8 
2r ' 


which is the known value of yft in the case of a frictionless liquid, 
as ought to be the case. 

When t is very large, we may put < = x in the lower limit of 
the second integral, which then 

= — ^ " f + 2 auj(vt) + £ (a* — r*)) e " M2 d% 


whence 


VaBm_0 ^ + + g (o’ - j-% 


This equation gives the value of yfr after a sufficient time has 
elapsed for the motion to have become steady, and agrees with the 
result obtained in § 494. 


506. Let v t be any solution of the partial differential equation 


<»>■ 

Then, if i; 0 = 0, I F (t — t)v t cIt, where F (r) is any arbitrary 

J o 

function which is independent of r and t , and does not become 
infinite between the limits, will also be a solution of (14) ; for, 
substituting in (14), the right-hand side becomes 


if v Q = 0. 


F(0)v t + f F(t-T)v T dr = F(t) v 0 + J F(t-r)^dr 
=*(<!)/» * ,(< - T),vdT ’ 


507. The second expression on the right-hand side of (13) is 
the value of yfr 2 sin* 6 ; and it is easily seen that this expression 
vanishes when £ = 0. Hence it follows that the expression which 
is obtained from (13) by changing £ into r and V into F' ( £ — t) dr , 
and integrating the result from £ to 0, is also a solution of (1). 
Now, if F (0) = 0, it will be found ou substituting the above- 
mentioned expression in (2) and (3) that F{t) is the velocity of the 
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sphere, supposing it to have started from rest ; hence this expres- 
sion gives the current function due to the motion of a sphere 
which has started from rest, and which is moving with variable 
velocity F(t). 

In order to obtain the equation of motion of the sphere, we 
must calculate the resistance due to the liquid ; but in doing this 
we may begin by supposing the velocity to be uniform, and 
perform the above-mentioned operation at a later stage of the 
process. 

If the impressed force is a constant force, such as gravity, 
which acts in the direction of motion of the sphere, and Z is the 
resistance due to the liquid, it follows from (25) of § 490, that 

Z — 2wa J (pa cos 0 — p sin 8 sin 0 dd , 

also from (14) of § 486, 

dp . dS/r . 

dd= pSm 0 dtdr- ffpaSme ’ 


where p is the density of the liquid ; also, since 


we obtain 


J p cos 0 sin 6 dd = - \ J sin 8 # ^ d0, 

Z = — 7 rpa ^ J" sin 8 # d0 + Mg 


where M' is the mass of the liquid displaced. Now, if V were 
constant, we should obtain from (13) 

a (^‘) =-V {ft '< + 3o v (vt/v) + £a*), 
and (^,)„ = - 3 Va [$vt/a + ^(vt/ir)}, 

whence (a =-F j|z it + 9a + Ja 1 }. 

We must now change t into t, V into F' (t — r) dr, and 
integrate the result with respect to t from t to 0, and we obtain 

M' d C l 

& - ^ F’ (< ~ T ) \P T + 9a V (vt/v)} dr + JJfv + Ifg, 
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and the equation of motion of the sphere is 
QM' d rt 

(M + \M') v + ^ J F (t — r) [\vt 4- a ^(yrjrr) dr 

= (M-M')y (15). 


Integrating the definite integral by parts, and remembering 
that ^(0) = 0, the result is 

f F (t — t) + -fra ^(p/itt)} dr, 

•Mi 

and, differentiating with respect to t, (15) becomes 
(M+W)*+™{w + a v - dr- 


= — (16). 

Let cr be the density of the sphere, and let 


In 


» P 


<r+ ip 

then (16) becomes 

v 4- \v 4 ka A ! V [ 

V tJo 


d l (2<r + p) 

v f*F'(t- t) 


= Jr, X = hv. 

dr =/.. 


.(17), 


Vt 


.(18). 


This is the equation of motion of the sphere, from which F (t) or v 
must be determined. 


508. Up to the present time we have supposed the motion to 
have commenced from rest, so that F(0) = 0. Let us now suppose 
that the sphere was initially projected with velocity V. In order 
to obtain the equation of motion in this case we may divide the 
time t, into two intervals li and t - h y where h is a very small 
quantity, which ultimately vanishes. During the first interval let 
the sphere move from rest under the action of gravity and a very 
large constant force, which is equal to ( M + \M') X , and then let 
the large force cease to act. This force must be such as to produce 
a velocity V at the end of the interval h , whence we must have 
V = Xh , v = Xt; and, therefore, v = Vt/h. Changing / into /+ X 
in (18), multiplying by t Kt , and integrating between the limits t 
and 0, we obtain 

ve Kt = — ka j du j 1 * € Ku F' (u — t ) ~ 4 - J Xe Kn du 

+ f j U du 


.(19). 
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Now F f (t) is composed of two parts : a large part which depends 
upon X, and which is equal to V/h; and another part which 
depends upon /, and which we shall continue to denote by F* (t). 
Hence (19) may be written 

ve** = ^ (e Kh — 1) + £ (c** — 1 ) — ka /- [ du f F' (u — t) e Xu ~ 
A, A* V T J 0 JO V T 

~^ a \Z~J 0 € *“x ( u )du (20), 

where % ( u ) = 



Now ^ (u) depends on X , and therefore vanishes when u > h. 
When u < h, 

x (u) = 2Vu i jh; 

therefore 




uV** du = 0, when /? = 0. 


Hence, in the limit when h vanishes, (20) becomes 
v = Fe~« + {(l-e-«) 

A* 

" ka JlL dU To e ~ Ht ~ U)F ' (W - T) V'r (21) ’ 


and the value of the acceleration is 


v = — F\e“^ 4- fe~ xt 

< 22 >- 


509. It seems almost hopeless to attempt to determine the 
complete value of F from the preceding equations, but, in the case 
of many liquids, v is a small quantity, and (21) and (22) may then 
be solved by the method of successive approximation. For a first 
approximation 

v = F'(t)=fe-* 


whence 


f*F' ( t — t) dr _ - r t 

J 0 ~ Qr 


r dT 


s/(t - t) 


(23). 


The integral on the right-hand side of (23) cannot be evaluated 
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in finite terms, and we shall denote it by ( t ). Putting r = ty> 

we obtain 




= V<[ 2” Hy dy, 

J 0 

H _ 1 . 3...(2» — 1) 

" ’ 2 " n ! 


d V‘1 


1 — 

Now I dy = . 

J o A£ 

Therefore £ = (-)» (j^)" , 

i therefore 

* <•> - * f *>r + <<->■ (A)’ "- (25) ' 


and therefore 


(j> (t) = *Jt 


1 - 
\t 


When t is very large we may replace (1 — e~ Kt )/\t by ( \t ) \ and 
we shall obtain 


*<‘>-x7«{ 1+:£: w 


yj(\t - 1) ’ 

which shows that <j> (t) = 0 when t = oo . 

Another expression for </> ( t ) may be obtained in the form of a 
series, for 

ft r/rm 

0 Vr 

f 2M (2X0* (-) B (2\t)» ) f0fn 

_ 2v< |i - 0 + 173 - 5 - ••• i. 3 ;;.(2n+i) + -J (26)> 

by successive integration by parts. The above series is convergent 
for all values of t, and is zero when t = x . 

For a second approximation, (22) gives 

V = F ' (0 =/e- A< -/to ^ | <#>(<-«) dw. ..(27), 

and 

t; = Fe“ A< + ^ (1 — e“ A< ) - fka */ V ( e~ Att <f>(t — u) du . . .(28). 
a V ttJo 
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Let •% (t) — if e ~ Xu — u) du (29), 

and (27) becomes 

F' (0 =/« _xt ~f ka ("M* X (<)• 

Whence to a third approximation 
v = — VXe~* +fe-“ —fka J V - x (t) 

ut + (l> -/.'$* m 


and the last equation becomes 


v — - V\e~ u +fe~ M -fka J^X (0 

+ it £•-*+<?-*)*•■ ( 31 ). 

v = £ (1 — €*“**) 4- Ve~ Kt — fka J e~ AM <£> (£ — m) e£w 

•f — ^ f e“ Au ty(t — u)du. rQe> \ 

7T Jo 


We must now express all the above integrals in terms of 0 (£). 
From (29) we obtain 

X (<) = ^ / # e_A ( *~“ ) i> («) 


= <f>(t)-\ f €-^+*“ <f> (u) ( 

JO 


rt ru ft n* 

= <f>(t)-\e~ M du e* =? 

Jo Jo v T 

by (24). Changing the order of integration, the last integral 


whence 


X (0 = (i - M) <#> (*) + V<- 
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Substituting this value of x (£) in (30), we obtain 




Now £*!?£>- £*£■ 


also 


€“ Aw du 


>V(t-r) Jo JoV{(t-T)(r-u)} 

_ [ l i [* €*“ Aw dr 

-Jo aU Ju7{(t-T)(T-u)} 

= 7 r f e~ Xu du = ^( 1 — e“ A *). 

JO A. 

f* r(/>(r)dr _ [* , f T T€“ Am cfoe 

Jo\/(t-r)~J 0 T Jo V{(t- r) (t-u)} 


•(34), 


_ f* , f* re~ Xu dr 

■Jo JuV{(t-T) (T -*)} 

= 2 / (£ + m) e~ Xu du 

= £ {< (1 - 2e-«) + £ (1 - <r «)} . . .. (35), 


and J ^ ^ £ t = (36), 

whence \/r (£) = 7rte~ Xt (37). 

Again [ e~ Xu yfr (t — w) du = Tre~ kt [ (t — u ) 

Jo Jo 

= i7T*-^ (38), 

whence (31) and (32) finally become 
v = /e _A * — F\e~ A * — fka {v/irf {(£ — X$) (£) + \/£} 

+ ftfa?vte~ M (1 - £\£) (39), 

v - ((1 - «■' *0 + Ve~ M -fka (v/wf |({ + g-) <j> {t) - 

+ i/F aWr M (40). 


These equations determine to a third approximation the values 
of the acceleration and velocity of the sphere, when it is projected 
vertically downwards with velocity F, and allowed to descend 
under the action of gravity. If the sphere is ascending the sign of 
g must be reversed. 
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If no forces are in action we must put /= 0, and the preceding 
equations give the values of v and v to a first approximation only ; 
but, on referring to (21) and (22), it will be seen that the values of 
these quantities to a third approximation may be obtained in this 
case from (39) and (40) by changing f into — Vk and expunging 
the terms fe~ Kt and /A” 1 (1 - e~ Kt ). We thus obtain, since \ = Jcv, 

v — — VIcv€~ Ki + Vak*v * ir~ ^ {(£ — \t) (j> ( t ) + s/t) 

— Va*k*v*te~ Kf (1 — %kt) (41), 

v = 7e-« + VaJc'v* 7r _i |(< + <j> (t) - 

-|FaW«V w (42). 

510. It appears from the preceding equations that the suc- 
cessive terms are multiplied by some power of k as well as of v. 
If k is not a very large quantity, and the velocity of the sphere is 
not very great, the foregoing equations may be expected to give 
fairly correct results; but if k is a very large quantity, it may 
happen that, notwithstanding the smallness of v, kv may be so large 
that some of the terms neglected may be of equal or greater import- 
ance than those retained. Now from (17), k = 9p (2<r + p)~ l a" 2 ; 
if therefore the sphere is considerably denser than the liquid, k 
will be small provided a be not very small ; but if the sphere be 
considerably less dense than the liquid, k will approximate towards 
the limit 9 a"*, and this will be very large if a be small, and kv may 
therefore be large. On the other hand, it should be noticed that 
when kv or A is large the quantities e~ Kt and <f> (t) diminish with 
great rapidity, and it is therefore by no means impossible that the 
formulae may give a fairly accurate representation of the motion 
even in this case. 

All that we can therefore safely infer is this, that in the case 
of a sphere ascending or descending in a liquid whose kinematic 
coefficient of viscosity is small compared with the radius of the 
sphere (all quantities being of course referred to the same units), 
the formulae would give approximately correct results, provided the 
velocity of the sphere were not too great. But, in the case of 
small bodies descending in a highly viscous liquid, it is possible 
that the motion represented by the formulae may be very different 
from the actual motion ; and if this should turn out to be the fact, 
the solution of (18) applicable to this case must be obtained by 
some different method. 
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Equation (39) shows that after a very long time has elapsed 
the acceleration vanishes, and the motion becomes ultimately 
steady ; in other words, the acceleration due to gravity is counter- 
balanced by the retardation due to the viscosity of the liquid. 
When this state of things has been reached, the terminal velocity 
of the sphere is 

/ 2a* (a 

which agrees with (45) of § 495. 


Motion of a Sphere which is rotating about a Fixed Diameter . 


511. We shall now consider the motion of a sphere which is 
surrounded by an infinite liquid, and which is rotating about a 
fixed diameter. 


We shall begin by supposing that the angular velocity of the 
sphere is uniform and equal to g>, and shall endeavour to obtain an 
expression for the component velocity of the liquid in a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of rotation, on the supposition that no 
slipping takes place at the surface of the sphere. 

Assuming that the liquid is initially at rest, it is easily seen 
that none of the quantities can be functions of <f>, where r, 0 , and 
are polar coordinates referred to the centre of the sphere as origin. 
If, therefore, we neglect squares and products of the velocities, the 
component velocity W of the liquid, perpendicular to any plane 
containing the axis of rotation, is determined by the equation 


dW _ fg W . 2dW J_ A 
dt V { dr * r dr + r* sin 0 dO 



W - 


_E_l 

r* sin’ 0) ’ 


and if in this equation we put W = w sin 0, where w is a function 
of r and t only, the equation for w is 


d*w 2 dw 
dr* ^ r dr 


2w _ 1 dw 
~ v dt 


(43). 


The value of the tangential stress per unit of area which 
o /poses the motion of the sphere is 

T=- ( 1 dR , dW ^ 

\r sin 0 d<j> dr r ) * 

where R is the radial velocity ; but, since R is not a function of 0, 
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the value of this stress depends solely on that of W . Now it has 
been pointed out in the previous Chapter that unless the motion 
of the sphere is exceedingly slow, the motion of the liquid will not 
take place in planes perpendicular to the axis of rotation, but the 
velocity of every particle will have a component in the plane 
containing the particle and this axis. But since this component 
does not produce any effect on the motion of the sphere, which it 
is our object to determine, we may confine our attention solely to 
the calculation of w. 


In addition to (43), w must satisfy the conditions : 

(i) At the surface of the sphere w — aa for all values of t. 

(ii) When t — 0, w = 0 for all values of r greater than a, the 
radius of the sphere. 


Let w — Re~ K2vt where R is a function of R alone ; substituting 
in (43), we obtain 


d*R 
dr 2 


r dr r 


the solution of which is 

R - A |i cos X (r — a + a) j , 

whence w = A ^ j— — cos X (r — a 4- a)k 

Integrating this with respect to A between the limits oo and 0, 
and then changing A into F (a) and integrating the result with 
respect to a between the same limits, we obtain 

ws= * JltlL F(a) exp {- (r ~lt* y } da - 

Performing the differentiation and then integrating by parts, 
we shall obtain 


w 


- - h M H* + ' w} « P {- ■<«*>. 


provided ^( 0 ) = 0 and F(a) e~ a2 = 0 when a = oo . 
The surface condition (i) will be satisfied if 
F{pi ) + aF’ (a) = — 2a 8 &)/7r, 


whence F (a) = — 2a 3 a)7r“ l (1 — e~ o/o ), 

the constant of integration being determined so that F( 0) = 0 ; 
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this value of F(a) also satisfies the condition that F(a) e~ a * = 0 
when a =» oo . We therefore obtain 

Putting r — a + a = 2u*/(vt) this becomes 

Tir 2a*o> sin 0 

W — 7 X 

VyTT 

L. IX 1 -;) “» (- 2 ^X + («). 




If r > a it follows that W = 0 when t = 0. When r = a and 
£ = 0 the lower limit of the definite integral (45) becomes indeter- 
minate ; but since, in this case, we are to have W = aw sin 6 , it 
follows that if we put k = r- a the quantities k and t must vanish 
in such a manner that when k = 0 and t = 0, k / 2 *J(vt) = 0. 

When t = oo we obtain 

T rr a 8 w sin 0 /An . 


This equation gives the value of W after a sufficient time has 
elapsed for the motion to have become steady, and agrees with (47) 
of §496. 

512. Since the tangential stress per unit of area which opposes 
the motion of the sphere is 

T d ( W \ 

T= - vpa dr{T): 

the opposing couple is 

G = — 2irvpa 3 j sin* 0 dO 




sin 3 0 d0 


If, therefore, the sphere be acted upon by external forces which 
produce a couple N\ its equation of motion will be 

+ G = N\ 

<ra<o d fw\ * r 


dr \r/ a 


N = SpN'jSa 4 . 
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When the motion of the sphere commences from rest the value 
of w or W cosec 6 will be obtained from (45) by changing t into t, 
a) into F (t — r) dr, and integrating the result with respect to r 
from t to 0, where F (t) is the variable angular velocity of the 
sphere. 


Now, 


d fw\ dw w 
~dr\rj a a dr a*’ 


Hence, if to were uniform we should have 

(dr") J CX P {” V(^)/ a ~ u *\ du, — 

Putting u + V( vt)/a = fi, the definite integral 


\Z(irvt) ’ 


= € vtla* 


C 


\J{vt)/a 




— e vtla* 




■t) (j/0* 

3a 8 


+ v ;:; -...} 


_ Ntt sjvt 
” V 2 “ a 
if i >t be small ; whence 


\Itt *Jvt vis! it 


2 a* 




[dw\ 2co f . . vt^7r\ 


TTVt * 


Changing t into r, and to into F (t — t) dt, (47) becomes 
<rad) , 2p(o , 2v [* x / u * z>t *Jtt\ , 

V" + . + J. ' ( T> - "s - / * 


Putting 
(48) becomes 
kv* 


/i{‘€±pH iT , N . 

V ttJo YT 

lOp = 


o-a 




.(48). 


* + X “ + £kf o ri (t ~ T) { Vt " ^ V(, ' 7r) } dT 

+ ^ l f 0 F '( t ~ T )jr = i kaN («)■ 


Now we have supposed the motion to have commenced from 
rest under the action of the couple N f \ but if the sphere had 
initially been set in rotation with angular velocity fl, and then left 
to itself, it could be shown in the same manner as in § 508 that 
the equation of motion would be 
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* + *• + iiff, r ■ t) - l v( ” ,) } * 

+ * fc VJi/' (, - T >£‘ 0 (50) ’ 

where F(0) = fl. Putting 6 (t) for the last two terms, and inte- 
grating, we obtain 

» = He-** - P «-*«-■> 0( u )du (51), 

Jo 

A = - - j t J‘ e~ x <«-*> 6 («) du (52). 

For a first approximation we have 

ay = fie*"**, cw = — \f2e”“ = F' (£). 

Whence, if <f>, %, and yjr have the same meanings as in § 509, a 
second approximation gives 

A= F' (t) = — kvde~ Kt + ™ X (<) (53), 


= fie-** + f 0 (u) du. (54). 

* v^r Jo 


And a third approximation gives 


tfaflu 1 /A ifeV 1 (! f, [« 
2 s/w ^ 2a *Jnr dt J o U Jo 


, = -tone-«+ *(<) + 2 a V ^dtlo dU L e ~^ WrdT 

if 0 e ~* i ‘~ u) +( u)du 

= fo e ~ Ht ~ U> * (M) + 2a V^/o I}— ^ dr 


h?a£lv^ [* 


k W f* 

^7T J 0 


[ e~W-u) ^ ^ 

Jo 


Now we have shown in § 509 that 
J # e- x( ‘-“> <f> (u) du — <f> (t) 

Also f du f £-*(*—») A j r dr = f dr [ £-*(<-0 ^rdu 
Jo Jo Jo Jt 

= e~ Kt J* €** (t */t — dr 
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And the value of the last integral in (56) is given by (38) ; 
whence 

k*a£lv* 


a) = + 


2 *Jtt 
J 


{♦ w ( ,+ s) - x} 


which determines the value of the angular velocity as far as vK 


EXAMPLES. 


1. A sphere of radius a is surrounded by viscous liquid which 
is initially at rest. Prove that if the sphere is constrained to 
rotate about a fixed diameter with uniform velocity to, and slipping 
is supposed to take place at the surface of the sphere, the velocity 
of the liquid at time t> perpendicular to the plane containing the 
axis of rotation, is equal to 


a?co sin 0 f* ( a 2 qe p a — pe ga \ 

r (Trvtf Jo V(3& -f a) v + p-q ) 


€ p* _ 6 g«0 

+ J 


( (r-a-fa) 2 ) , 

exp i — 


where k — vp/fi ; /3 is the coefficient of sliding friction, and p and q 
are the roots of the equation 


fcaV + (3 k + a) ax + 3k + a = 0. 


2. In the last example, if the sphere is filled with liquid and 
no slipping is supposed to take place ; prove that the velocity of 
the liquid at time t is equal to 


c or sin 0 — 2a> sin 02 


e ~ A M sin \a 8 (\r) 
\*aS' 2 (Xo) * 


where 8 (r) denotes the spherical function d (r" 1 sin r)/dr, and the 
different values of \ are the roots of the equation S' (A a) = 0. 


3. A spherical mass of ice which is surrounded by water is 
made to rotate with uniform angular velocity to. After the motion 
has become steady, the ice is suddenly melted; prove that the 
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component velocity of the water in the plane perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation at any subsequent time is 


MW*)' D H P 1 */} 


- f ^]] ^ 


4. A right circular cylinder of radius a is filled with viscous 
liquid which is initially at rest, and made to rotate with uniform 
angular velocity a> about its axis. Prove that the velocity of the 
liquid at time t is equal to 


2o>£ 


e~ k2vt J t (\r) 
XJ/ (Xa) 


+ <or, 


where the different values of X are the roots of the equation 
J x (Xa) = 0. 


5. Prove that if in the last example, the cylinder were 
surrounded by viscous liquid, the solution of the problem might be 
obtained from the definite integral 

[ d\ f €~ m \u<f> (u) J x {\u) J x (Xr) du , 

Jo Jo 

by properly determining (f> ( u ) so as to satisfy the boundary 
conditions. 


6. A perfectly smooth thin cylindrical shell of radius a, 
is surrounded by viscous liquid which is at rest, and contains 
viscous liquid which is rotating as a rigid body with angular 
velocity g>. By means of the expression for J 0 (X) given in Ex. 5, 
Chapter XII, prove that if the shell be removed, the vorticity at 
any point of the liquid at any subsequent time is equal to 


2(Xo*//“.C # /o M [(« C0sh * + ™ 03 *) 

( (u cosh 6 -f r cos 0)*) “1 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS. 

513. The present Chapter will be devoted to the consideration 
of certain miscellaneous problems relating to the motion of a 
viscous liquid. 


Steady Motion in Pipes and Canals. 


514. Let the pipe be cylindrical and vertical, a its radius, 
and let us suppose that the liquid has been flowing through the 
pipe long enough for the motion to have become steady. At a 
considerable distance from either end of the pipe, the velocity may 
be regarded as wholly vertical ; whence using cylindrical co- 
ordinates, u * v — 0 ; and the equation of continuity gives 

dw/dz = Q (1), 


which shows that w is a function of m alone. Also if the axis of z 
is measured vertically downwards, we obtain from (23) of § 470, 


p am 


cFw 1 dw' 




1 dw\ 

m dm) 


•( 2 ), 

( 3 ). 


From (2) it follows that p is a function of z alone ; hence if 
we differentiate (3) with respect to z, and take account of (1), we 
shall obtain 


dfy 

d? 


= 0 , 


whence 


p = (-4 + pp)s + Il 


■(*% 
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where II is the pressure at the origin and A is an undetermined 
constant. Substituting the value of p from (4) in (3), we obtain 

<Pw 1 dm _ A __ 

dvr 2 vr dvr fju * 

the integral of which is 

w = \Avr*fti + B log vr + G (5). 

Since w must not be infinite at the centre of the pipe, B = 0. 
In order to determine (7, we must take account of the surface 
condition 



where ft is the coefficient of sliding friction. Substituting in (6) 
from (5), we obtain 

(7 = — \Aajft — iAa*/fi, 

whence 

w= — \Afji~' (a 2 — vr 2 ) — }Aa/ft. 

In order to determine the constant A, we must know the 
pressure at some other point of the pipe ; let II t be the pressure 
when z = l, then from (4) 

A =(n t -n-gpl)/l ( 7 ). 

The flux across any section of the pipe is 

27t J wvrdvr = — ^rra^Ajfi — J 7 ra*A/f3, 

= ( 7 ra 4 /8/jLl + 7ra s /2$Z)(ll — IIj + gpl). 

If we suppose the tube to be horizontal and of small cross 
section, and that the current is maintained by a constant pressure 
II at one end, and that there is no slipping, we must put g = 0, 
ft = 00 , and the value flux is 

7 m 4 (n - rg/8 fil 

This result agrees with the result obtained by Poiseuille 1 from 
his experiments on the flow of liquids through capillary tubes, and 
furnishes a means of determining the value of p from experiment. 

515. Greenhill has pointed out 8 , that the motion of a viscous 
liquid in a cylindrical pipe of any cross section, when there is no 
slipping, can be obtained whenever the value of the current 
function for a frictionless liquid contained in a rotating cylinder 

1 M6m. dc8 Savants Etrangcn , vol. ix. (1846). 

* Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. vol. xm. p, 43. 
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of the same form is known ; for when the cross section is not a 
circle (3) becomes 


d?w 

da? 


+ S + ar- o, 

dy 


where M is a constant. Also w = 0 at the surface of the pipe. 
Now we have shown in § 97, that when frictionless liquid is 
contained in a rotating cylinder, 


d?yjr 


+ **.0 

dx 2 dtf 


at all points of the liquid ; and ^ | o> (x 2 + 7j) at the boundary, 

whence if ^ (x* 4 - y 2 ), 


+ ~d} 2(0 " ° 

at every point of the liquid, and ^ = 0 at the boundary ; hence % 
satisfies the same conditions as w. 


<£x 

do? 


If liquid is flowing in an open channel, and the axis of y be 
vertical, the conditions to be satisfied at the free surface are 

y — const., dw/dy = 0. 

If therefore any known value of x satisfies this condition, we 
can obtain the corresponding solution for liquid flowing in an open 
channel. 


Motion in Parallel Planes. 


516. When the lines of flow of a viscous liquid are parallel 
straight lines, the determination of the motion depends upon the 
solution of an equation of the same form as that which determines 
the motion of heat in two dimensions. 

Let the axis of x be parallel to the direction of motion ; then 
v = 0, w = 0 and the equation of continuity gives du/dx = 0, which 
shows that u=f(y, z , t). If no external forces act, the equations 
of motion are 

du _ 1 dp fdSb d?u \ 

dt~ p dx + v \dy 2 * dz*J 

0 = -l & 

pdy’ 

<> = --$• 

p dz 


( 8 ), 
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Hence (Fpjdx* = 0, and p = tnf> (t) 4- const. ; also since p must 
not be infinite when x = + oo , <f> (t) = 0, and (8) becomes 



Let us now suppose that the liquid extends to infinity in the 
positive and negative directions of the axis of z , and that u is a 
function of y and t only ; then (9) becomes 


du __ d?u 
dt ~ v df 


( 10 ). 


517. The principal solutions of this equation will now be 
given. 

First, let the liquid be unlimited in the positive and negative 
directions of the axis of y ; and let u = F (y) initially. 

A particular solution of (10) is u = e~ X2vt cos Xy ; and since X 
is arbitrary we may integrate this expression witli respect to X 
between the limits oo and — oo , and we thus obtain 

u = (ir jvt) 1 e-W™ 

From the form of (10) it follows that if in this expression we 
change y into ft — y, the resulting expression will also be a solution, 
whence multiplying by F (/ 3 )/ 2 ir and integrating with respect to ft 
between the limits oo and — oo we obtain 

u = JO vnrt)~ k f F(P) d/ 3 . 

J — oo 

Putting yS — y = 2a Jvt, this becomes 



u = 7r"M F(y + 2ajvt)€- a *d2 (11), 

J -00 

and therefore u = F (y), when t = 0. This solution is due to 
Fourier. 

Secondly, let the liquid be bounded by the plane xz ; and let 
its initial velocity be F (y ) ; then 

u = F(y ), when t = 0, provided y > 0. 
u = 0, when y = 0, for all values of t. 

From the preceding case it follows that a solution of (10) is 

n = i (irvty* f F(/3) - e-U+mwj d0 ...( 12), 

J o 
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also when y = 0, u is obviously zero. To find the value of u when 
t = 0, we observe that (12) may be written 

u = tt" 1 f d\ f° F (ft) e~ Kh,t {cos \ (y - ft) - cos \ (y + ft)} dft, 

J 0 J 0 

u — 2-7 r" 1 f d\ f F (ft) €~ K * vt sin \y sin \ftdft, 

J o Jo 

which by Fourier’s theorem is equal to F(y) when £ = 0, for all 
values of y between ao and 0. 

Thirdly, let the liquid be initially at rest, and let the plane xz 
move with velocity <£ ( t ). Then 

u = 0 when t — 0, and y > 0, 
u = <f)(t) when y — 0, for all positive values of t 

Since (vt)~* is a solution of (10), its differential coefficient 
with respect to y is also a solution ; we may therefore put 

u = ky(irv/?)- i e-» , l» t . 

Since this expression vanishes when t = 0, it follows from § 506, 
that a solution of (10) is 

u = \y (n rv)~* f t) e~ y2,ivT dr. 

j 0 

Let \yl{vTf = a, 

then u= 27t~1 f y*jkvd*) €“ a2 da (13). 

J y/2(vt)* 

When y=0 , u = (j>(t ); and when ^ = 0, u — 0, whence (13) is 
the required solution. 

Adding together (12) and (13), the resulting value of u satisfies 
the following conditions : 

u = F (y), when t = 0, and y > 0, 
u = <\> ( t) y when y = 0, for all positive values of t. 

We thus obtain the solution for the motion of a viscous liquid 
which is initially moving with velocity F(y), and which is bounded 
by the plane y = 0 which is moving with velocity <f> ( t ). 

518. By means of the definite integral (13) we can obtain the 
solution of the following problem. 

Let the liquid be divided by the plane y = 0, which is supposed 
to be perfectly smooth ; and let the liquid on the positive side be 
set in motion with initial velocity V v and let the liquid on the 
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negative side be set in motion with initial velocity F 2 , and then 
let the plane be removed. It is required to find the velocity at 
any subsequent time. 

In (13) let <f> (t) = £F 2 , and we obtain 

u 2 = F 2 7t— * f €- aa dct, 

J y/2 («<)* 

= |F,-F a 7 r-*Brfy/2(ri)» 

adopting the notation j e~ u ‘ du = Erf x, first introduced by Dr 
J. W. L. Glaishcr. 

When t — 0 and y is positive, u 2 = 0 ; but when t — 0 and y is 
negative, u 2 = F 2 . 

Again from the form of (10), it is evident that 

u = V x n [ €~ a2 da, 

J -y/2(»*)* 

-*F,+ F,7r-i Erf y/2 (vt)\ 

is also a solution. When t ~ 0 and y is positive u x = V 1 ; but when 
t = 0, and y is negative, u x — 0. Hence if 
u = u x + i/ 2 , 

- i (F, + FJ + ( F, - F a ) 7r-i Erf y/2 (rf) 1 . 

w = F,, when t = 0, and y is positive, 

™ = F a , when £ = 0, and y is negative. 

When £ is not zero, the value of u on both sides of the plane 
y = 0 is equal to \ (V x + F a ) ; Atf/ice vortex sheet which initially 
existed instantly disappears. 

From the last three sections it is at once obvious that numerous 
results furnished by the theory of the Conduction of Heat are 
capable of a hydrodynamical interpretation and vice verstt. 


Waves in a Viscous Liquid. 

519. When the motion of a liquid is in two dimensions, and 
the squares and products of the velocities are neglected, we have 
shown that the current function satisfies the equation 

T '( v 4a)+-° 


•(14), 
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the solution of which is 

V r = V r « + V r a ( 15 )> 

where ^r,, ifr* respectively satisfy the equations 

V**, = 0 (16), 



Also p is determined by the equation 

< 18 >- 


In considering the problem of wave motion, it will be con- 
venient as in Chap. XVII. to take the origin in the undisturbed 
surface, and measure the axis of x in the direction of the propaga- 
tion of the waves, whilst the axis of z is measured vertically 
upwards ; and we have to find a solution of (14) which represents 
a train of waves, and which also satisfies the following conditions. 

At the free surface the normal and tangential stresses must 
vanish, whence 


to 

ii 

© 

if 

O 


r +2fl d*t 0 

( 19 ). 

cFf dSJr_ 

dx 2 d? 

( 20 ). 


Also if the liquid is bounded by fixed surfaces, we shall assume 
that the liquid in contact with such surfaces is at rest. 

In order to find a solution of (14) we shall assume that x and t 
enter in the form of the factor e mx+kt where m = 2i r/\, \ being the 
wave length ; and the principal object of the investigation is to 
find the value of k. It is obvious that wave motion will not be 
possible unless k is a complex quantity whose real part is negative, 
for this is the only form of k which represents a train of waves 
whose amplitudes diminish with the time. 

520. We shall now investigate the propagation of waves in a 
liquid which was originally at rest, and whose depth is so great in 
comparison with the wave length, that it may be regarded as 
infinite. 

Putting a* = m 2 + k/i> (21), 
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we obtain from (16) and (17) 

^ = {Ae™ 4- Be"™*) e imx + kt , 
yjr 3 = (Ce** 4- De _a2 ) e imx+kt . 

It will hereafter appear that a is a complex quantity whose 
real part is positive, therefore since z is measured vertically 
upwards we must have B = D = 0, whence 

yfr = ( Ae™ 9 + Ge **) € imx+kt (22). 

If ij be the elevation 

i) = - ^) = - urn (A + C) e im *+ w , 

therefore 

V 4- imk~ l (. A + C) e imx+kt = 0 (23). 

Previously to disturbance the pressure p x = — gpz , whence if p 
be the increment of the pressure due to the wave motion, we 
obtain from (18) 

p' = AJcpi€ mz + imx+kt , 

and therefore 

p = -gpz + Akpie mz+imx+kt (24). 

At the free surface z = rj t whence substituting in (19) the 
values of yfr, rj and p from (22), (23) and (24), we obtain 

(gm/k + k + 2 m 2 v) A 4- ( gmjk 4- 2mva) (7=0 (25). 

From (20) we likewise obtain 

Am* 4- Ca* + (A 4- G) m* = 0, 
which by (21) becomes 

2 m*A 4- (2m* 4- k/v) (7 = 0 (26). 

Eliminating A and G between (25) and (26) we obtain 

k* 4- 4un 2 kv 4- gm 4- 4mV* — 4m Va = 0 (27), 

which by virtue of (21) is a biquadratic equation for deter- 
mining k. 

When v is small a = ( k/v )* approximately, and therefore the 
last two terms of (27) may be neglected ; we thus obtain 

k 8 4- 4 krrfv 4- mg = 0, 
the solution of which is 

k = — 2m*v ± J(4mV — gm ), 

= — 2 nfv ± m (28) 

approximately, where n * = gm. 
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Taking the lower sign we obtain from (26) 

C= — 2 Am* vi In, 
and from (21) a* = — m 2 — injv. 

On account of the smallness of v, the first term may be 
neglected, whence if 

«-(l-»)A 

and therefore 

y = Ae~ 2mW [e mz — e imz ~ int . 

Rejecting the imaginary part, we obtain 
\/r = Ae~^ m * vt [e ms cos ( mx — nt) + 2?ri t vri~ 1 € pz sin (mx — f3z — nt) ). 

On account of the smallness of v the last term is insensible ; 
also if V be the velocity of propagation, and \ the wave length, 

m ~ 2i r/X, (mg)* = n = 2 ttV/\, whence V 2 = g\/27r, and 

9 _ 

yfr as jLe-Sn'i't/tf+mz cos __ (# — Vt), 

A. 

and therefore the modulus of decay is \ 2 / 87 t 2 v, 

The preceding value of yfr represents a train of waves whose 
amplitude diminishes with the time ; it also appears that the 
diminution due to viscosity is very much less in the case of long 
waves than in the case of short ones. 

If we were to proceed to a second approximation, it would be 
found that 

k = — 2 m*v [1 — m (2 v/n)*\ — m {1 — m 3 (2v*/n*)*}. 

521. Let us now suppose that v is large. Putting x* = k/v, 
(27) becomes 

x* + 4 mV + gmj v* 4- 4m 4 — 4m 3 (m* + a ?)* = 0. 

In this put x = m tan #, and we obtain 

tan 4 # -f 4 tan 2 # + gr/mV = 4 (sec # — 1). 

On account of the largeness of v, the term g/m* v* is very small, 
and may therefore be neglected, whence dividing out by sec 6 — 1 
and putting sec 0 = y, we obtain 

2Z 3 + 2/* + 3i/ — 1 = 0. 

This cubic has one real root which is approximately equal 
to *29, whence 

kjv — m l tan 2 # = — m 2 x *92 
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approximately. The other two roots lead to complex values of kjv 
whose real parts are approximately equal to - ?/** x 3 '3. 

The factor sec 6 — 1 leads to k = 0, which corresponds to no 
motion, and this root must therefore be rejected. We therefore 
see that the real part of & is a large negative quantity, and there- 
fore the motion rapidly dies away. 

522. These results are entirely in accordance with what is 
observed in the case of viscous liquids. If for example a jet of air 
were directed for a short time to the surface of a slightly viscous 
liquid such as water, waves would be observed to diverge froqj 
the point of application of the jet, whose amplitudes gradually 
diminish as the time advances, until the motion ultimately dies 
away. But if the jet were applied to the surface of a highly 
viscous liquid such as treacle or glycerine, waves would not be 
excited. The immediate effect of the jet of air would be to 
produce a depression in the neighbourhood of its point of appli- 
cation, and as soon as it had ceased, the liquid would sluggishly 
move so as to fill up the depression, and would very soon come to 
rest. 


523. We shall now solve the same problem when the depth 
of the Liquid is finite and equal to h. In this case we shall have 
yfr = (A cosh mz -f B sinh mz + C cosh az + D sinh a z) e intx+kt . 
The conditions to be satisfied at the bottom of the liquid 
are that 

dty/dz = 0, dyjr/dx = 0 when z = - h. 

Putting 

L — cosh mh, M = sinh mh, P = cosh ah, Q = sinh ah } these 
conditions give 

AL-BM+ CP-DQ (29), 

{AM - BL) m + (CQ - DP) aLo (30). 

Ais ° = - (2L 0 =- tm(A+a) * - 

whence 77 + imk~ l (. A + C ) e l,nx+kt = 0 (31). 

From (18) we obtain 

p = — gpz + kpi (A sinh mz + B cosh mz) e mx+kt (32). 

At the free surface z = 77, whence substituting the values of 
77 and p in (19) we obtain 

Agmjk + B [2ni*v + k) 4- Ggmjk + 2 Dmav = 0 (33). 
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Also from (20) and (21) 

2 Am\ + (2 m'v + k) 0 = 0 (34). 

Eliminating A, B, G, D from (29), (30), (33) and (34) we 
obtain, 

2m*v, L, Mm, gm\k> 

0, — M, — Lm, 2 m*v + k, 

2 m?v + k, P, Qa, gmjk , 

0, —Q, — Pa, 2 mnav, 

This is the equation for determining lc. For the purpose of 
obtaining an approximate solution which is applicable to waves 
in water, we shall neglect the square of v ; and the determinantal 
equation then becomes 

- 2m\ ( [PMagm/k 4- QLm z g/k + ka) 

-f (2 m*v+ k) [—Qm{M(2m z v + k) + Lgmjk} +La {. P(2m z v + k)— 2 m*v] 
+ Mma {Pgjk + 2Mmv)] — 0. 

Since v is small a is large, and therefore P and Q are large, we 
may therefore put P/Q — l. Dividing out by Q, it will be found 
that the largest terms are those which are multiplied by a; whence 
retaining the most important terms only, it will be found that the 
equation for k reduces to 

k 2 + 4 km*v + mg tanh mh = 0, 
the solution of which is 

k = — 2 mV ± V(4raV — mg tanh mh), 

= — 2m? v + i (mg tanh mKf (36). 

Hence the velocity of propagation is determined by the equation 
V s = (g\j 2 tt) tanh (2irhjX), 

which agrees with the result found in § 384. The modulus of 
decay is X 2 /87 tV as before. 

If the depth of the liquid is small compared with the wave 
length, we may replace tan mh by mh, and (36) becomes approxi- 
mately 

= — 2m? v f mi (gh)\ 

which shows that long waves travel with a velocity of propagation 
approximately equal to (ghf, and that the amplitude diminishes 
with the time 1 . 

1 In connection with this subject, a paper by Lord Bayleigh “On the Circu- 
lation of Air observed in Kundt’s Tubes, ” Phil. Trans. 1884, may be consulted. 


= 0 ...(35). 
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Instability of Viscous Liquids. 

524. The instability of viscous liquids has been studied 
experimentally by Prof. Osborne Reynolds 1 . His experiments 
consisted in causing water to flow from a large cistern through a 
tube 4 feet 6 inches long, and by means of Suitable appliances a 
fine stream of coloured liquid was made to pass down the centre 
of the tube along with the water. The results of experiments 
made with three different tubes, whose respective diameters were 
1 inch, \ inch and \ inch were as follows. When the velocity was 
sufficiently small, the streak of coloured liquid extended in a 
straight line through the tube, and if the liquid in the cistern were 
slightly disturbed, the streak would oscillate in the tube about its 
mean position, but showed no tendency to mix with the water. It 
thus appeared that for small velocities the motion was stable. 

As the velocity was gradually increased, it was found that as 
soon as it had attained a certain critical value, the coloured liquid 
commenced to mix with the water, and the motion became 
unstable; but the point at which instability commenced was 
always at a considerable distance from the extremity of the tube 
at which the water flowed in, and the intervening portion was 
perfectly clear. 

Any increase in the velocity caused the point at which insta- 
bility commenced, to approach this extremity, but Reynolds did not 
succeed in obtaining a velocity large enough to make the region 
of stability altogether disappear. 

On examining the unstable portion of the liquid by the light 
of an electric spark, the mass of colour was found to consist of a 
number of distinct curls, showing the existence of eddies. 

When the water was kept at constant temperature, and the 
cistern as still as possible, it was found that the critical velocity 
was inversely proportional to the diameter of the tube ; and also 
that if the viscosity of the water was diminished by increasing 
its temperature, the critical velocity diminished directly as the 
coefficient of viscosit} T . 

It was also found that the critical velocity was very sensitive 
to disturbance of the water before entering the tube ; and it was 

1 “ On the Motion of Water and the Law of Resistance in Parallel Channels,” 
Phil. Tram. 1883, p. 935. 
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only by the greatest care as to uniformity of the temperature of 
the cistern and the stillness of the water, that consistent results 
could be obtained. This showed that the steady motion was 
unstable for large disturbances long before the critical velocity 
was reached, — a fact which agreed with the full-blown manner in 
which eddies appeared. 

If t be the temperature expressed in degrees centigrade, D 
the diameter of the tube, and if 

P = (1 + *03362 + *00221 2*)" 1 oc v 9 

Reynolds found that the critical velocity was given by the formula 
U = P/BD , where B = 43*79 ; 

and he concluded, that the probable condition of stability of a 
viscous liquid is that Ucjv should be less than a certain numerical 
quantity, where c is a length U and a velocity, which define the 
linear scale and scale of velocity of the system, and v the kinematic 
coefficient of viscosity. 

For the mathematical treatment of this question, the following 
papers by Sir W. Thomson may be consulted \ 


On the Oscillations of a Viscous Spheroid. 


525. The oscillations of a viscous spheroid have been 
investigated by Prof. G. H. Darwin 2 and Prof. Lamb 3 ; we shall 
now proceed to give the investigation of the latter. 

The equations 

(V* + k*)u = 0, (V 2 + V) v = 0, (V 2 + Jc*)w = 0 (37), 


subject to the condition 


du + dv dw 
dx dy dz 


.(38), 


are of frequent occurrence in a variety of physical investigations, 
and we shall commence by obtaining the solution of these equations 
subject to the condition of finiteness at the origin. 

Let u = where <f> n is a solid harmonic of degree n, and 


1 “ On the Stability of Fluid Motion,” Phil. Mag. (5) vol. xxiv, pp. 188 and 272. 
“ On the Propagation of Laminar Motion through a turbulently moving Inviscid 
Liquid,” Ibid. p. 342. 

* “ On the Bodily Tides of Viscous Spheroids,” Phil. Trans. 1879. 

3 Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. vol. xm. p. 51. 
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yfr H is a function of r alone ; substituting in (37), taking account 
of the value of in (15) of § 10, and remembering that 

d</>Jdr=mf>Jr, 

we shall find that the equation to be satisfied by yjt n is 

«• 

If we put = RJr n t the equation for R n is 

2 dR £ _n {n + 1) = 0 ( 40 ). 

dr 2 r dr r n n v J 

The properties of the function R n have been fully discussed by 
the authorities cited below 1 ; for our present purpose it will only 
be necessary to consider that solution of (39) which is finite when 
r = 0. 

Integrating (39) in a series of ascending powers of r we obtain 

*V 

Y ”“ i 2.2ft + 3 + 2.4.2» + 3.2ft+ 5 (41) ’ 

from which it is evident that 

yfr 0 = (kr)~ l sin hr. 

By means of (41) we can easily prove that 



dr 2w+l r " ( 

2ft +1 dr Y ”-> r ” 1 h 

hVf n+l = (2n + 1) (2ft + 3) (f n - (44). 

It follows from (42) that 

w 

where z — lcr , 

Let <f> n) Xn any two spherical solid harmonics of degree n ; 


1 Stokes, “ On the Communication of Vibrations from a Vibrating Body to a 
surrounding Gas,” Phil. Trans. 1868. 

C. Niven, “ On the Conduction of Heat in Ellipsoids of Revolution,” Phil. 
Trans. 1880. 

C. Niven, “ On the Induction of Electric Currents in Infinite Plates and 
Spherical Shells,” Phil. Trans. 1881. 

Lamb, “ On Electrical Motions in a Spherical Conductor,” Phil, Tram, 1883. 
Lord Rayleigh, Theory of Sound , vol. n. ch, xvn, 
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then d<f> n+ Jdx is obviously a solid harmonic of degree n ; also by 
substituting each of the functions 


* dz dy 


z dx X dz' 


dy y dx 


in Laplace’s equation, it can be shown that the latter three 
functions are also solid harmonics of degree n. It therefore 
follows that 


!= **( 


1 + y tyf* - z d X* 
J dz dy , 


with symmetrical expressions for v and w are respectively solutions 
of (37). These expressions do not however satisfy (38), for taking 
account of (42) and remembering that 


x-7;+y 




we find that 


du dv dw __ (n + 1) P 
dx + dy+ dz 2 n + 3 ^ r ” +1< ^ n 


The function r 2n+ *d (r~* n ~*<l> n+l )/dx is a homogeneous function of 
degree n + 2 ; substituting in Laplace’s equation, and using the 
equation 

<«> 

which can be immediately verified, it can be shown that this 
function is a solid harmonic of degree n 4- 2. We may therefore 




where A is a constant, with symmetrical expressions for v and w. 
Substituting in (38) we obtain 

dv! dv dw ' . dyjr 

^ + d2/ + T z — Akr ^ +2) ^ir 

-Ak\n + 2)(2n + 5)^„„ 

v /JOX „ =-AI<?(n + 2)(2n + 5)<t> n+l 1 r „ +l 

by (43). Hence if 

A = (« + !) 

(n + 2) (2« + 3) (2n + 5) ’ 

it follows from (48) that the complete solution of (37) and (38) is 
u -f w' &c. Whence we may put 


4 = -- 


u = t \yfr n 


fa +y dz 


d X*_ d X. 

* j 


:l X»\ _ (" + 1) d <£„ + 

dy) (h + 2) (2w + 3) (in + 5) dx r m * 

(« 0 ). 
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526. It is important to notice that the solution of the 
proposed system of equations consists of two distinct types, which 
may be thus written : 

1st type 

4y) (51) ‘ 

2nd type 

U ~ dx (n + 1) (2n + 1) (2n + 3) r dxr** 1 " 

It should also be noticed that the solutions of the first type 
make 

xu + yv + zw = 0 (53), 

whilst those of the second type make 

xu + yv + zw — nyfr n <f> n (54). 


527. We shall now apply the preceding results to determine 
the small oscillations of a nearly spherical mass of viscous liquid. 

Since the motion is small, we may neglect the squares and 
products of the velocities, and the equations of motion are 

T t =vV * u+< !£’ &c - &c (55)> 


where -p/p + V and V is the attraction potential; also if we 
assume that the time enters in the form of the factor e ~ at , these 
may be written 

(V 2 + k*) u = - v^dQ/dx (56), 

where k* = a/v, and the exponential factor is omitted. 

From (56) combined with (38) it follows that V 2 Q = 0, and 
therefore 

u = — oT l dQ/dx + terms of types (51) and (52). 

The condition to be satisfied at the free surface is that the 
stress must be zero, hence the boundary conditions are 


xP + yU+zT=0 
xU + yQ + zS = 0 
xT+yS + zR = 0 

Substituting the values of P, Q 

become 


m 

from § 468 (19), these 


2 xu x + y(u v + v m ) + z (u, + w x ) = pxfri, &c., &c., 


or 


~ — 1 j u -I- Jr {xu + yv + zw) = &c., &c (58). 
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528. From (53) it follows that the terms of the first type 
represent motions which are everywhere perpendicular to the radius 
vector, and which are therefore unaffected by gravitation. Hence 
the vibrations represented by the two types are independent of one 
another. 

As regards the vibrations of the first type, (56) and (57) are 
satisfied by 

Q = o, u = + n ( y d £-z l I*). 

also since there is no radial motion, the surface value of V is 
constant. Substituting in (58), we obtain after reduction 

= 0 , 

where the square brackets denote surface values. This equation 
determines the values of k which are all real, and hence the values 
of a. 


529. Since Q can be expanded in a series of spherical solid 
harmonics of the form 2Q n , the vibrations of the second type can 
be expressed by equations of the form 


1 dQ n d (r n \ n fr\ 2n+1 d fa n+l rp \ 

a dx + ^ n ~ 1 dx V n + 1 \a) dx (r n+l ”J 5 


d fr n 


d fa n ' 


where T n is a spherical surface harmonic of degree n , and a is the 
mean radius of the sphere. Substituting in (58) and taking account 
of (48), wc obtain at the surface 


( r dr- ] ) M=S 


n — 2 dQ n 


n + 


d fa' 
1 dx \r w 


a dx 

n+1 


+ L (r 


4 n — 2 




r + n 
dr 


— y V (r — 

a n *7 \ dr 

) Of. - 


; ) f 

(59). 


Also at the surface, 


d 

dx 


l \ d ( nQ n nr n , ... \ 

J x,,+ y v+zw)= d x{- « +i= 

n dQ n xT n dyfr d fr n rn \ 

~ ~ a di + a dr +H ' lr ’‘dxW 

ndQ , d /r n T\ 

= -« d,: +v ^-'dx{^) 

d /o n+1 T \ 

+ r .«’) («0). 
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Let the equation of the free surface be 
r = a + 8 n , 

where 8 n is another spherical surface harmonic, then by § 371, the 
value of the potential at an internal point is, 

*TrapS n fr\ H 
2n + 1 \aj * 
and therefore the value of V at the surface is 


V = const. — + - 


Putting 


F= const - — ! )fl, 

const. 3 (2n + 1) 

, 2w(n-l)g 
p (2n + 1) a 


.(61), 


remembering that g = $irpa, and suitably choosing the const., the 
value of V may be written 

V — — n~ l al3*S n . 


Hence 


pai/ix = -(Q n - V) x/v 

= -(<?„+- n'a@'S n ) x/v 

= (dQn _ S . + l ± Q„ 

v {2n + 1) \ dx dx r“ +1 


.(62) 


a 3 /3 ! 


d r"S 


d S ' 


.(63), 


v( m 2n + 1) [dx a n dxr n+l j * 

by (48). But at the surface we have also the kinematical condition 
dSJdt = — aS n = (xu + yv 4 zw)/a 

— — ( n QJ* — w ^„r,)/a. 

Accordingly from (62) and (63) we obtain 

pi u = _ {( i (dQ* a **+* d Qn\ 

P ' p (2ra + l)a|v 1 + aV (da dxi** 1 ) 


(±r n J\ 

d a'”T n \ ) 

\dx a n 

dx r“ +1 J**j 


Collecting our results, and substituting in the three equations 
(58), and equating separately the surface harmonics of degrees 
w — 1 and » + 1, we shall obtain after reduction 

(2w -2 )Q n - [rdf n Jdr + (2 n - 2) aT » 

= fcV [(1 + ff/J) Q u - (/8/«)* + n *T,]/(2n + 1) (64), 

and 

(2 n + 1) n [(rd/dr - 3) - f,_ t ) aT n ] 

= -(«+!) k'a' [(1 + /37a*) Q n - &/*)' (65), 
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where the square brackets indicate surface values. These equations 
may be written 

{2 (n - 1) (2 + 1) - 4V (1 + £70} [Q n ] 

= [2 (» - 1) (2n + 1) - &V (1 + £70 

and 

(n + 1) (1 + £70 [Q n ] + [-(»+!) (1 + £70 

+ (2ti 4- 4) /ia dyfr n /d r + (2n + 1) & 2 a 2 >/r B ] aT n = 0. 
Eliminating Q n and T n , we shall finally obtain 


(2n-2)h 2 a 2 
(2n + l) 2 (2n -+■ * 


,(!+f) +„-{«—* 


Fa* 
2n + l 



. '_±, _ (2w + 4)w>/r B+1 

7i + l (ti + 1) (2ti + 1) (271 + 3) 


( 66 ). 


530. This is the equation for determining the values of ha ; 
it can be approximately solved either when the viscosity is very 
large or very small. 

When v is large h and a are small, and *^r n = 1 ; putting 

? = h 2 a 2 fi 2 /(2n + 1) a 2 = £V/ (2 n + 1) va (67), 

(66) becomes 

2(71-1)? = 2(n-l)-gr (2 ti + 4) ti 1 

(2n + l) (2n + 3) n + 1 f (2n + l) (2n + 3)j ’ 
approximately. Solving for ? and substituting in (67), we obtain 

nrjav ~ l 

“ ~ 2 (» + l) 2 + 1 ’ 

a result which was first obtained by Prof. G. H. Darwin 1 . 

On the other hand when v is small, it is evident from § 446 
that a is nearly equal to ifi, so that k is large. From (45) it 
is easily seen that the most important part of is 

(-)" 1.3.5 (2n + l) () ha) T' 1 sin (ha + \mr). 

It thus appears that the ratio is of the order (Jcdy 1 and 

(66) becomes approximately 

2 (ti — 1) (271 + 1) — h 2 a 2 (1 + £70 = 0. 

This leads to 

a/ iff = 1 + (n — 1) (2 ti + 1 )/h 2 a* 

= 1 + (n — 1) (2n + l)p/t£a 2 , 

1 Phil . Trans. 1879, p. 10. 
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whence a = i/3 + (a — 1 ) (2 a + 1) va~\ 

whence the modulus of decay is 

t = a f /(n — 1) (2 a + 1) v. 

From this result it appears that the oscillations of a globe of 
moderate dimensions are very slightly affected by such an amount 
of viscosity as is ordinarily met with in nature. 

For a globe of the same size as the earth, and of the same 
kinematic viscosity as water, we have on the c. G. s. system 
a = 6‘37 x 10 8 , v = *014 ; and Prof. Lamb finds that the value of t 
for the oscillation of longest period, i.e. a = 2, is 

t = 184 x 10 11 years. 

Prof. Darwin has found that the viscosity of pitch near the 
freezing temperature is /a = 1*3 x 10 8 x #, hence taking # = 980, we 
find 

r = 150 hours. 

This is the modulus of decay of the slowest oscillation of a 
globe of the size of the earth, having the density of water and the 
viscosity of pitch. 

The- oscillations of a cylindrical mass of rotating viscous liquid 
have been discussed by Mr G. H. Bryan, in a paper which is to be 
published in the Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. vol. vi. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. A current of liquid is made to flow through an infinitely 
long rectangular tube one of whose sides is smooth, and the other 
is rough; after the motion has become steady the forces which 
maintain the motion cease to act ; prove that the velocity at 
distance y from the smooth side, at time t after the forces have 
ceased to act, is 

u = 8 (2 a 4- l)" 2 exp { — (2a 4- 1) 2 2 \ cos (2a 4- 1) iry/2a y 

where a is the width of the tube, and U is the velocity of the 
liquid in contact with the smooth side in steady motion. 
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2. An unlimited mass of viscous liquid is divided by the plane 
y =s 0. The liquid on the positive side of the plane is at rest, 
whilst the liquid on the negative side is initially moving with a 
velocity parallel to x, which is equal to U& x cosy&c, where ft=(2v)~* 
and x is negative. Prove that if the plane be removed, the 
velocity of the liquid at any subsequent time is 

2 V(^) 

3. A viscous liquid is contained between two smooth parallel 
plane boundaries x = ± a, unlimited in one direction, and closed 
by a rough plane y — 0, which is capable of movement in its own 
plane in the direction of the axis of x. Prove that if the rough 
plane be moved with constant velocity V f so small that the 
squares and products of the velocity of the fluid may be neglected, 
then after the motion has become steady, the current function is 
given by the equation 

yjr = — 2Vyir~ 1 tan' 1 {cos (irx/2a) cosec (iry/ 2a)}. 

4. A viscous liquid occupies the space between two infinite 
parallel planes. One of the planes is fixed, whilst the other moves 
parallel to itself with a simple harmonic motion A cos nt. Show 
that the tangential force on the fixed plane has a maximum value 
per unit of area, which is equal to 

2 A\fJL7l 

(cosh 2 \l — cos 2\lf * 

where l is the distance between the planes, X^ — pnj 2ya, and the 
fluid in contact with the plane is assumed to adhere to it. 

5. Prove that when viscous liquid is flowing steadily through 
a cylindrical tube of any section, the curves of equal velocity are 
the same as the relative stream lines of a frictionless liquid filling 
an equal cylinder, due to any plane motion of the cylinder perpen- 
dicular to its generating lines, the viscous liquid being supposed to 
adhere to the sides of the tube. 

If the section of the tube be the ellipse ( y/b ) 2 + (zjcf = 1, prove 
that the velocity of the liquid at any point is 

Ab*c*(l-y'lb*-*'/<?W-c') f 

and that the molecular rotation is 

AbV(y 7& 4 + *7c 4 )V(& s + c s ). 
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6. A stream of liquid free from viscosity, is flowing with 
velocity u along a straight smooth pipe of length l and uniform 
circular section of radius a. Supposing the pipe suddenly to 
become rough, the coefficient of sliding friction having a given 
value & and the fluid viscous, the coefficient of viscosity having a 
given value ya, find the additional pressure which must be applied 
at the end from which the stream is flowing in order to keep the 
efflux unaltered. 

7. A mass of air bounded by two infinite planes perpendicular 
to the axis of y and distant y x apart is in motion, the motion being 
the same in all planes parallel to xy. Form equations to deter- 
mine the motion taking account of internal friction, and show that 
if it be periodic in x and t , and the direct effect of friction be 
limited to a thin layer near the planes, then neglecting terms 
involving the squares and higher powers of the velocities, a solution 
is given by 

u = cos kx [€-0(y+i/ ,) cos [ nt — ft {y + y ^) J — cos nt], 
v = — (k//3 \/2) sin kx 

x [ yy j" 1 cos {nt - \n r) + e~^ +yi) cos [nt — \i r - y8 (y + &)}], 

where ff — (n/ 2v)*; v is the kinematic coefficient of viscosity; 
p = a 2 p and 

k = ± na l {1 + £ ( 1 - 1 ) y~ l (te/i/)' 1 }. 

8. A viscous fluid flows between two parallel planes and the 
motion is slightly disturbed ; prove that if u be the velocity at 
right angles to the planes which is supposed to vary as e t P* +m, , 
where t is the time and z the axis parallel to the plane, then u 
satisfies the equation 



where v is the kinematic coefficient of viscosity, 2a the distance 
between the planes, V the original velocity of the fluid midway 
between the planes, the axis of x being perpendicular to the 
planes. 
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I. A class of functions closely allied to toroidal functions has 
been recently investigated by Mr Hobson 1 . These functions are 
spherical harmonics of complex degree - J + m ; and appear to have 
been first studied by Mehler 2 , by whom they were called Kegel - 
functionen , which may be translated Conical Harmonics. They are 
also discussed by Heine 3 , and there is a short note upon them by 
Mr Burnside 4 . 

Mr Hobson has applied these functions to the solution of a variety 
of problems in Electricity and the Conduction of Heat. He has also 
obtained the current function due to the motion parallel to its axis of a 
spindle-shaped solid, formed by the revolution of a segment of a circle 
round its chord. The result is expressed in the form of a definite 
integral, which although elegant from an analytical point of view, is of 
the same complicated character as the corresponding result in the case 
of the cardioid which is given in § 271. 


II. The investigation of § 332 — 3 is not quite satisfactory in the 
case of a hollow vortex ; for in deducing the value of we have 
employed the value of \j/' f whereas in this case \j/' does not exist, and the 
value of /3 X must be deduced from that of \j/. 

In this case the boundary condition is 

0 w 

Now the most important terms of dxfj/dk are of zero order, and 
therefore the first term of (1) is of the second order, therefore to 
the first order, the condition becomes 


d\p 

d£ 


= 0 


( 2 ). 


1 “On a Class of Spherical Harmonics of Complex Degree,” Trans. Camb. Phil. 
Soc. vol. xiv. p. 211. 

2 Ueber eine mit den Kugel- und Cylinderfunctionen verwandte Function, 
Elbing 1870 ; and Crelle t vol. lxviii. 

* Kugelfunctionen , vol. ii. p. 217. 

4 Mess . Math. vol. xiv. p. 122. 
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Now from (67) of § 329, 

^ = - 2 Va'k sin £ + * sin £ {A^R, + A t R t (b/k) cos f } 

- ( 1 - k cos f ) A X R X (b/k) sin f, 

whence retaining terms of the first order only, (2) becomes 

2Va°b + lbA o (L-2) + bA l = 0 i 

whence by (69, a), ft = 0 ; which shows that ft is of the second order 
of small quantities. 

III. In a paper which is to be published in the American Jowmal 
of Mathematics , I have employed toroidal functions to investigate the 
steady motion of an annular mass of liquid, whose cross section is 
small compared with its aperture, and which is rotating like a rigid 
body about its axis of unequal moment. 

If the cross section of the ring is given by the equation 
& -6(1+ ft cos £ + ft cos 2$ + ), 

it is shown by a process similar to that employed in Chapter XI Y., that 
the values of the ft s in terms of b and the angular velocity o>, can be 
obtained to any degree of approximation that may be desired ; and the 
value of ft to a first approximation is 

ft^ 2 6(31 + 12X-81og4/6) (1), 

where X - af/b rp. 

It is also assumed that no hollow space exists within the liquid, and 
this leads to the following inequality which expresses the condition that 
the pressure should not become negative inside the ring, viz., 

X 2 ~(I log 4/6 - i-|) 6 2 X + 6 2 > 0 (2). 

If therefore the radius of the critical circle be taken as the unit of 
length, we may assign to 6 and X any values which make ft a small 
quantity, and which also satisfy (2). 

If 6=1, then ft = '0124 + 10X, 

and if we put X= '01, the left-hand side of (2) is equal to *9224, and is 
therefore positive, and therefore ft = '1124. Hence 
6 = *1, ft =-11 24, o) 2 /47rp = -01, 
are solutions of the problem. 

IY. Equations (12) of § 467 may be proved in a somewhat 
different manner as follows. 

We have shown in § 464 that there are three planes mutually at 
right angles to one another, across which the tangential stresses are 
zero. Let e\ g* be the rates of extension perpendicular to these 
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planes in the directions 0x\ 0y\ Oz ; and let the direction cosines of 
0x\ 0y\ Oz\ with reference to Ox , Oz be given by the scheme, 



X 

y 

z 

X ' 

k 

m x 

n \ 

y 

k 

ra 2 

n 2 

z' 

k 

m 3 

n 3 


Since the fluid is isotropic 

F = + + + W (1), 

with similar expressions for Q', R! . Also 

P = -p + PI* + Q'lf + R'lf. 

Substituting from (1) and remembering that e + /' + g ' is an 
invariant, and therefore equal to c+f +g, we obtain 

P = - p + A. (e +f+ g) + 2y (Z, V + I 2 2 /' + l 3 g) (2). 

B “‘ 

--w+w+h y, 

therefore (2) becomes, 

/ J = -p + X(e +/+ p) + 2/te ;.(3), 

with similar expressions for Q and E. 

Again S = + m 2 n 2 Q’ + m 3 n. A R’ 

-- 2fi (m^nj + m 2 n 2 f + rn.fi 3 g) (4). 

But 

a '- i (X +d i) =i ( mi ^ ,+nh « iy + m * 1) (n *“' + + 

+ * (”> i + rt * ^ + n ° i) + + "*0 

= + m 2 n 2 f + rn$ifg\ 

and therefore (4) becomes 

„ (dw dv\ /cx 

s ‘ i ‘{d ! ,*d.) < 5 >' 

with similar expressions for T and U. 
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of classical hydrodynamics. It has an encyclopedic quality not gen- 
erally found in modern books, and is still an outstanding source for 
classical material that does not become obsolete. Much of its data, 
such as extensive discussions of viscous flow, is not generally avail- 
able elsewhere. It is rendered even more valuable to the engineer, 
physicist, and mathematician by an extensive bibliography of almost 
3,000 items, which are classified according to chapter and topic. 

Contents: 

I. PHYSICS OF FLUIDS AND CLASSICAL HYDRODYNAMICS. General 
survey, by H. L. Dryden. The hydrodynamics of a perfect fluid, by 
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H. Bateman. 

II. MOTION OF AN INCOMPRESSIBLY VISCOUS FLUID, by H. Bateman. 
General analytical theory. Motion in one direction. Viscous fluid in 
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in general and of physics in particular. His point of view is that of 
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the use of hypothesis and theory, induction, application of “numbers” 
to phenomena, dimensional analysis, etc. (2) To demarcate science 
from philosophy, and to discuss attempts to make one a branch of 
the other. (3) To clarify our understanding of the tools of science 
(theory, probability, measurement), to prevent errors in their use, 
and to extend our understanding of the phenomena which we in- 
vestigate by their means. The author draws upon the work of count- 
less predecessors, ranging from Euclid and Aristotle to Maxwell, 
Planck, Poincare, Bergson, and scores of others. 

This is not an elementary work. It is written for the reader who has 
a good background in the physical sciences and it has been accepted 
as a classic in its field. It is difficult to conceive that anyone in- 
terested in the sciences would not profit by studying this monumental 
work. 

FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE is divided into two parts. The first part 
analyzes the presuppositions upon which scientific thought is based. 
Subject matter of science; the nature, discovery, proof of laws; 
theories; chance and probability; science and philosophy are dis- 
cussed, and the physical nature of the world is studied in relation 
to problems suggested by mechanics, thermodynamics, gas theory, 
and electrical phenomena. In the second part the author covers the 
nature of experiment and the application of mathematics; measure- 
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errors of measurement etc. are all considered. An appendix covers 
problems that arise from relativity, force, motion, space & time. 
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as the standard coverage of all aspects of sound, both experimental 
and theoretical. 

It both sums up previous research and offers original contributions 
by Lord Rayleigh. It is not only a reference book; it is also a work 
of great practical utility for all persons concerned with scientific 
aspects of sound. 

“An outstanding treatise,” Review of Scientific Instruments 
“Astonishing how this treatise . . . still retains a place of 
preeminence in modern acoustical literature,” Electronics 
Industry. 

Partial contents. Volume I. Harmonic vibrations. Systems with 1 de- 
gree of freedom. Vibrating systems in general. Transverse vibrations 
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membranes, plates. Curved shells, plates. Electrical vibrations. Vol- 
ume II. Aerial vibrations. Vibrations in tubes. Reflection, refraction 
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functions and acoustics. Spherical sheets of air. Vibration of solid 
bodies. Facts and theories of audition. 

Historical introduction by R. B. Lindsay, Brown University. Bibli- 
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Max Planck, Nobel laureate and creator of the quantum revolution in modern physics, 
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Planck shows how the new electromagnetic theories, jarring as they were to classical 
physics, came into being, and explains one of the most baffling aspects of the new 
physics: the need for abandoning a physical world-picture. This is related to the introduc- 
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description of how he developed this momentous theory is an account which must have 
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Though much has happened in quantum mechanics in the 30 years since this book was 
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lay ahead. 
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tions, Hamilton’s principle, vectors, deformable bodies, much more not easily found to- 
gether in one volume Unabridged reprinting of 2nd edition 20 pages on differential 
equations, higher analysis 203 illustrations xi + 588pp 5Vs x 8 S522 Paperbound $2.35 
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CATALOGUE OF 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Heinrich Hertz. A classic of great interest in logic of science. 
Last work by great 19th century physicist, created new system of mechanics based upon 
space, time, mass; returns to axiomatic analysis, understanding of formal, structural 
aspects of science, taking into account logic, observation, a priori elements. Of great 
historical importance to Poincare, Carnap, Einstein, Milne. 20 page introduction by R. S. 
Cohen, Wesleyan U , analyzes implications of Hertz’s thought and logic of science 13 page 
introduction by Helmholtz, xlu + 274pp. 5% x 8. S316 Clothbound $ 3.50 

S317 Paperbound $1.75 

MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS OF STATISTICAL MECHANICS, A. I. Khincnin. A thoroughly 
up-to-date introduction, offering a precise and mathematically rigorous formulation of the 
problems of statistical mechanics. Provides analytical tools to replace many commonly 
used cumbersome concepts and devices Partial contents* Geometry, kinematics of phase 
space, ergodic problem, theory of probability, central limit theorem, ideal monatomic gas, 
foundation of thermodynamics, dispersion, distribution of sum functions, etc “Excellent 
introduction . . . clear, concise, rigorous,” Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vm + 179pp 
5% x 8. S146 Clothbound $2.95 

S147 Paperbound $1.35 

MECHANICS OF THE GYROSCOPE, THE DYNAMICS OF ROTATION, R. F. Deimel, Prof of Me- 
chanical Engineering, Stevens Inst of Tech Elementary, general treatment of dynamics of 
rotation, with special application of gyroscopic phenomena No knowledge of vectors 
needed. Velocity of a moving curve, acceleration to a point, general equations of motion, 
gyroscopic horizon, free gyro, motion of discs, the damped gyro, 103 similar topics Exer- 
cises. 75 figures. 208pp. 5% x 8 S66 Paperbound $1.65 

MECHANICS VIA THE CALCULUS, P. W. Norris, W. S. Legge. Wide coverage, from linear motion 
to vector analysis, equations determining motion, linear methods, compounding of simple 
harmonic motions, Newton’s laws of motion, Hooke’s law, the simple pendulum, motion of 
a particle in 1 plane, centers of gravity, virtual work, friction, kinetic energy of rotating 
bodies, equilibrium of strings, hydrostatics, sheering stresses, elasticity, etc Many worked- 
out examples. 550 problems 3rd revised edition xii + 367pp S207 Clothbound $ 3.95 

A TREATISE ON THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELASTICITY, A. E. H. Love. An indispensable 
reference work for engineers, mathematicians, physicists, the most complete, authoritative 
treatment of classical elasticity in one volume Proceeds from elementary notions of exten- 
sion to types of strain, cubical dilatation, general theory of strains Covers relation between 
mathematical theory of elasticity and technical mechanics, equilibrium of isotropic elastic 
solids and aelotropic solid bodies, nature of force transmission, Volterra’s theory of 
dislocations, theory of elastic spheres in relation to tidal, rotational, gravitational effects 
on earth, general theory of bending, deformation of curved plates, buckling effects, much 
more. “The standard treatise on elasticity,” American Math Monthly 4th revised edition 
76 figures, xvm + 643pp. 6Vfe x 9V4 S174 Paperbound $2.95 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS, QUANTUM THEORY, RELATIVITY 


MESON PHYSICS, R. E. Marshak. Presents basic theory, and results of experiments with em- 
phasis on theoretical significance Phenomena involving mesons as virtual transitions 
avoided, eliminating some of least satisfactory predictions of meson theory Includes pro- 
duction study of rr mesons at nonrelativistic nucleon energies contracts between w and u, 
mesons, phenomena associated with nuclear interaction of tr mesons, etc Presents early 
evidence for new classes of particles, indicates theoretical difficulties created by discovery 
of heavy mesons and hyperons. vm + 378pp. 5% k 8. S500 Paperbound $1.95 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF QUANTUM MECHANICS, WITH ELEMENTARY APPLICATIONS, 
E. C. Kemble. Inductive presentation, for graduate student, specialists in other branches of 
physics. Apparatus necessary beyond differential equations and advanced calculus developed 
as needed. Though general exposition of principles, hundreds of individual problems fully 
treated. “Excellent book ... of great value to every student . . . rigorous and detailed 
mathematical discussion . .. has succeeded in keeping his presentation clear and under- 
standable,” Dr. Linus Pauling, J. of American Chemical Society. Appendices- calculus of 
variations, math, notes, etc. 611pp. 5% x 8%. T472 Paperbound $ 2.95 

WAVE PROPAGATION IN PERIODIC STRUCTURES, L. Brlllouln. General method, application to 
different problems: pure physics — scattering of X-rays in crystals, thermal vibration in 
crystal lattices, electronic motion in metals, problems in electrical engineering Partial 
contents elastic waves along 1-dimensional lattices of point masses Propagation of waves 
along 1-dimensional lattices. Energy flow. 2, 3 dimensional lattices. Mathieu's equation. 
Matrices and propagation of waves along an electric line. Continuous electric lines. 131 
illustrations, xn + 253pp. 5% x 8. S34 Paperbound $1.65 
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DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 

THEORY OF ELECTRONS ANO ITS APPLICATION TO THE PHENOMENA OF LIQHT ANO RADIANT 
HEAT, H. Lorentz. Lectures delivered at Columbia Univ., by Nobel laureate. Unabridged, form 
historical coverage of theory of free electrons, motion, absorption of heat, Zeeman effect, 
optical phenomena in moving bodies, etc. 109 pages notes explain more advanced sec* 
tions. 9 figures. 352pp. 5% x 8. S173 Paperbound $1.85 

SELECTED PAPERS ON QUANTUM ELECTRODYNAMICS, edited by J. Schwinger. Facsimiles of 
papers which established quantum electrodynamics; beginning to present position as part 
of larger theory. First book publication in any language of collected papers of Bethe, Bloch, 
Dirac, Dyson, Fermi, Feynman, Heisenberg, Kuscn, Lamb, Oppenheimer, Pauli, Schwinger, 
Tomonoga, Weisskopf, Wigner, etc. 34 papers: 29 in English, 1 in French, 3 in German, 

1 in Italian. Historical commentary by editor, xvii + 423pp. 6Va x 9V4. 

S444 Paperbound $2.45 

FOUNDATIONS OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS, edited 6y R. T. Beyer. 13 of the most important papers 
on nuclear physics reproduced in facsimile in the original languages; the papers most often 
cited in footnotes, bibliographies. Anderson, Curie, Joliot, Chadwick, Fermi, Lawrence, Cock* 
roft, Hahn, Yukawa. Unparalleled bibliography: 122 double columned pages, over 4,000 
articles, books, classified. 57 figures. 288pp. 6Vfe x 9V4. S19 Paperbound $1.75 

THE THEORY OF GROUPS AND QUANTUM MECHANICS, H. Weyl. Schroedinger’s wave equation, 
de Broglie's waves of a particle, Jordon-Hoelder theorem, Lie’s continuous groups of trans- 
formations, Pauli exclusion principle, quantization of Mawell-Dirac field equations, etc. 
Unitary geometry, quantum theory, groups, application of groups to quantum mechanics, 
symmetry permutation group, algebra of symmetric transformations, etc. 2nd revised edi- 
tion. xxii + 422pp. 5% x 8. S268 Clothbound $4.50 

S269 Paperbound $1.95 

PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE QUANTUM THEORY, Werner Heisenberg. Nobel laureate dis- 
cusses quantum theory: his own work, Compton, Schroedinger, Wilson, Einstein, many 
others. For physicists, chemists, not specialists in quantum theory. Only elementary formulae 
considered in text; mathematical appendix for specialists. Profound without sacrificing 
clarity. Translated by C. Eckart, F. Hoyt. 18 figures. 192pp. 5% x 8. 

SI 13 Paperbound $1.25 

INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE BROWNIAN MOVEMENT, Albert Einstein. Reprints 
from rare European journals, translated into English. 5 basic papers, including Elementary 
Theory of the Brownian Movement, written at request of Lorentz to provide a simple 
explanation. Translated by A. D. Cowper. Annotated, edited by R. Fiirth. 33pp. of notes 
elucidate, give history of previous investigations. 62 footnotes. 124pp. 5% x 8. 

S304 Paperbound $1.25 

THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, E. Einstein, H. Lorentz, M. Minkowski, H. Weyl. The 11 basic 
papers that founded the general and special theories of relativity, translated into English. 

2 papers by Lorentz on the Michelson experiment, electromagnetic phenomena. Minkowski's 

“Space and Time,” and Weyl’s “Gravitation and Electricity.” 7 epoch-making papers by Ein- 
stein: “Electromagnetics of Moving Bodies,” “Influence of Gravitation in Propagation of 
Light,” “Cosmological Considerations,” “General Theory,” 3 others. 7 diagrams. Special 
notes by A. Sommerfeld. 224pp. 5% x 8. S93 Paperbound $1.75 


STATISTICS 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS, WITH APPLICATIONS IN MEDICINE AND THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 
F. E. Croxton. Based primarily on biological sciences, but can be used by anyone desiring 
introduction to statistics. Assumes no prior acquaintance, requires only modest knowledge 
of math. All basic formulas carefully explained, illustrated; all necessary reference tables 
included. From basic terms and concepts, proceeds to frequency distribution, linear, non- 
linear, multiple correlation, etc. Contains concrete examples from medicine, biology. 101 

charts. 57 tables. 14 appendices. Iv + 376pp. 5% x 8. S506 Paperbound $1.95 

ANALYSIS AND DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS, H. B. Mann. Offers method for grasping analysis of 
variance, variance design quickly. Partial contents: Chi-square distribution, analysis of 
variance distribution, matrices, quadratic forms, likelihood ration tests, test of linear 

hypotheses, power of analysis, Galois fields, non*orthogonal data, interblock estimates, etc. 
15pp. of useful tables, x + 195pp. 5 x 7%. S180 Paperbound $1.45 

FREQUENCY CURVES AND CORRELATION, W. P. Elderton. 4th revised edition of standard 
work on classical statistics. Practical, one of few books constantly referred to for clear 
presentation of basic material. Partial contents: Frequency Distributions; Pearsons Fre- 

quency Curves; Theoretical Distributions; Standard Errors; Correlation Ratio — Contingency; 
Corrections for Moments, Beta. Gamma Functions; etc. Key to terms, symbols. 25 examples. 
40 tables. 16 figures, xi + 272pp. 5 Vz x 8%. Clothbound $149 
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CATALOGUE OF 


HYDRODYNAMICS, ETC. 


HYDRODYNAMICS, Horace Lamb. Standard reference work on dynamics of liquids and gases. 
Fundamental theorems, equations, methods, solutions, background for classical hydrody- 
namics. Chapters Equations of Motion, Integration of Equations In Special Gases, Vortex 
Motion, Tidal Waves, Rotating Masses of Liquids, etc Excellently planned, arranged, Clear, 
lucid presentation 6th enlarged, revised edition Over 900 footnotes, mostly bibliograph- 
ical 119 figures xv + 738pp 6Vs x 9V4 S256 Paperbound $2.95 

HYDRODYNAMICS, A STUDY OF LOGIC, FACT, AND SIMILITUDE, Garrett Birkhoff. A stimulating 
application of pure mathematics to an applied problem Emphasis is on correlation of 
theory and deduction with experiment Examines recently discovered paradoxes, theory of 
modelling and dimensional analysis, paradox and error in flows and free boundary theory 
Classical theory of virtual mass derived from homogenous spaces, group theory applied 
to fluid mechanics 20 figures, 3 plates xm + 186pp 5% x 8 S22 Paperbound $1.85 


HYDRODYNAMICS, H. Dryden, F. Murhaghan, H. Bateman. Published by National Research 
Council, 1932 Complete coverage of classical hydrodynamics, encyclopedic in quality 
Partial contents physics of fluids, motion, turbulent flow, compressible fluids, motion in 
1, 2, 3 dimensions, laminar motion, resistance of motion through viscous fluid, eddy 
viscosity, discharge of gases, flow past obstacles, etc Over 2900-item bibliography 23 
figures 634pp 53/s x 8. S303 Paperbound $2.75 


ACOUSTICS AND OPTICS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL OPTICS, Ernst Mach. Classical examination of propagation of light, 
color, polarization, etc Historical, philosophical treatment unequalled for breadth and 
readability Contents Rectilinear propagation, reflection, refraction, dioptrics, composition 
of light, periodicity, theory of interference, polarization, mathematical representation of 
properties, etc, 279 illustrations 10 portraits 324pp 5% x 8 S170 Paperbound $1.75 

THE THEORY OF SOUND, Lord Rayleigh Written by Nobel laureate, classical methods here 
will cover most vibrating systems likely to be encountered in practice Complete coverage 
of experimental, mathematical aspects Partial contents Harmonic motions, lateral vibra 
tions of bars curved plates or shells applications of Laplace s functions to acoustical 

problems, fluid friction, etc First low priced edition of this great reference study work 
Historical introduction by R B Lindsay 1040pp 97 figures 5 3 /8 x 8 

S292, S293, Two volume set paperbound $4.00 

THEORY OF VIBRATIONS, N. W. McLachlan. Based on exceptionally successful graduate 
course, Brown University Discusses linear systems having 1 degree of freedom, forced 
vibrations of simple linear systems, vibration of flexible strings, transverse vibrations of 
bars and tubes, of circular plate, sound waves of finite amplitude, etc 99 diagrams 160pp 
5% x 8 S190 Paperbound $1 35 

APPLIED OPTICS AND OPTICAL DESIGN, A E. Conrady. Thorough systematic presentation of 
physical and mathematical aspects, limited mostly to real optics Stresses practical 
problem of maximum aberration permissible without affecting performance Ordinary ray 

tracing methods, complete theory ray tracing methods, primary aberrations, enough higher 
aberration to design telescopes, low powered microscopes, photographic equipment Covers 
fundamental equations, extra-axial image points, transverse chromatic aberration, angular 
magnification, similar topics Tables of functions of N Over 150 diagrams x + 518pp 
5% x 8Ve. S366 Paperbound $2.98 

RAYLEIGH'S PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO ENGINEERING, G. Temple, W. Blckley. 

Rayleigh s principle developed to provide upper, lower estimates of true value of funda- 
mental period of vibrating system, or condition of stability of elastic system Examples, 
rigorous proofs Partial contents Energy method of discussing vibrations, stability Per- 
turbation theory, whirling of uniform shafts Proof, accuracy, successive approximations, 
applications of Rayleigh’s theory Numerical, graphical methods Ritz’s method 22 figures 

tx + 156pp 5% x 8 S307 Paperbound $1.50 

OPTICKS, Sir Isaac Newton. In its discussion of light, reflection, color, refraction, theories 
of wave and corpuscular theories of light, this work is packed with scores of insights and 
discoveries In its precise and practical discussions of construction of optical apparatus, 
contemporary understanding of phenomena, it is truly fascinating to modern scientists 
Foreword by Albert Einstein Preface by I B Cohen, Harvard 7 pages of portraits, facsimile 
pages, letters, etc cxvi + 414pp 5% x 8 S205 Paperbound $2.00 
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DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE, Hermann Helmholtz. Using acoustical physics, physiology, 
experiment, history of music, covers entire gamut of musical tone relation of music 
science to acoustics, physical vs. physiological acoustics, vibrotioft, resonance, tonality, 
progression of parts, etc. 33 appendixes on various aspects of sound, physics, acoustics, 
music, etc. Translated by A. J. Ellis New introduction by H Margenau, Yale. 68 figures. 43 
musical passages analyzed Over 100 tables xix -{- 576pp. 6V8 x 9V4 

SI 14 Clothbound $4.95 


ELECTROMAGNETICS, ENGINEERING, TECHNOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION TO RELAXATION METHODS, F. S. Shaw. Describes almost all manipulative re- 
sources of value in solution of differential equations. Treatment is mathematical rather 
than physical Extends general computational process to include almost all branches of 
applied math and physics Approximate numerical methods are demonstrated, although high 
accuracy is obtainable without undue expenditure of time. 48pp of tables for computing 
irregular star first and second derivatives, irregular star coefficients for second order 
equations, for fourth order equations “Useful . . . exposition is clear, simple ... no 
previous acquaintance with numerical methods is assumed," Science Progress. 253 dia- 
grams 72 tables 400pp 53/s x 8 S244 Paperbound $2.45 

THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD, M. Mason, W., Weaver. Used constantly by graduate engineers 
Vector methods exclusively, detailed treatment of electrostatics, expansion methods, with 
tables converting any quantity into absolute electromagnetic, absolute electrostatic, prac- 
tical units. Discrete charges, ponderable bodies Maxwell field equations, etc 416pp 
5% x 8. S185 Paperbound $2.00 

ELASTICITY, PLASTICITY AND STRUCTURE OF MATTER, R. Houwink. Standard treatise on 
rheological aspects of different technically important solids crystals, resins, textiles, rubber, 
clay, etc Investigates general laws for deformations, determines divergences Covers gen- 
eral physical and mathematical aspects of plasticity, elasticity, viscosity Detailed examina- 
tion of deformations, internal structure of matter in relation to elastic, plastic behaviour, 
formation of solid matter from a fluid, etc Treats glass, asphalt, balata, proteins, bakers 
dough, others 2nd revised, enlarged edition Extensive revised bibliography in over 500 

footnotes 214 figures, xvn + 368pp 6 x 9V4 S385 Paperbound $2.45 

DESIGN AND USE OF INSTRUMENTS AND ACCURATE MECHANISM, T. N. Whitehead. For the 

instrument designer, engineer, how to combine necessary mathematical abstractions with 
independent observations of actual facts Partial contents instruments and their parts, 
theory of errors, systematic errors, probability, short period errors, erratic errors, design 
precision, kinematic, semikinematic design, stiffness, planning of an instrument, human 
factor, etc 85 photos, diagrams xn -I- 288pp 5 3 /s x 8 S270 Paperbound $1.95 

APPLIED HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS, L. Prandtl, 0. G. Tietjens. Presents, for most part, 
methods valuable to engineers Flow in pipes, boundary layers, airfoil theory, entry condi- 
tions, turbulent flow, boundary layer determining drag from pressure and velocity, etc 

“Will be welcomed by all students of aerodynamics,’’ Nature Unabridged, unaltered An 

Engineering Society Monograph, 1934 Index 226 figures 28 photographic plates illustrating 
flow patterns xvi + 311pp 5 3 /s x 8 S375 Paperbound $1.85 

FUNDAMENTALS OF HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS, L. Prandtl, 0. G. Tietjens. Standard work, 
based on Prandtl’s lectures at Goettingen Wherever possible hydrodynamics theory is 
referred to practical considerations in hydraulics, unifying theory and experience Presenta- 
tion extremely clear Though primarily physical, proofs are rigorous and use vector analysis 
to a great extent An Engineering Society Monograph, 1934 “Still recommended as an 

excellent introduction to this area,” Physikal ische Blatter 186 figures xvi + 270pp. 
5% x 8. S374 Paperbound $1.85 

GASEOUS CONDUCTORS: THEORY AND ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS, J. D. Cobine. Indispensable 
text, reference, to gaseous conduction phenomena, with engineering viewpoint prevailing 
throughout Studies kinetic theory of gases, ionization, emission phenomena, gas breakdown, 
spark characteristics, glow, discharges, engineering applications in circuit interrupters, recti- 
fiers, etc Detailed treatment of high pressure arcs (Suits), low pressure arcs (Langmuir, 
Tonks) Much more “Well organized, clear, straightforward,” Tonks, Review of Scientific 
Instruments 83 practice problems Over 600 figures 58 tables xx + 606pp 
5% x 8. S442 Paperbound $2.75 

PHOTOELASTICITY: PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, H. T. Jessop, F. C. Harris. For engineer, spe- 
cific problems of stress analysis Latest time-saving methods of checking calculations in 
2-dimensional design problems, new techniques for stresses in 3 dimensions, lucid descrip- 
tion of optical systems used in practical photoelectricity Useful suggestions, hints based 
on on-the-job experience included Partial contents strain, stress-strain relations, circular 
disc under thrust along diameter, rectangular block with square hold under vertical thrust, 
simply supported rectangular beam under central concentrated load, etc Theory held to 
minimum, no advanced mathematical training needed 164 illustrations, viii + 184pp. 
m x 9 Va. S137 Clothbound $3.75 
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MICROWAVE TRAHSMISSION DESIGN DATA, T. Moreno. Originally classified, now rewritten, 
enlarged (14 new chapters) under auspices of Sperry Corp Of immediate value or reference 
use to radio engineers, systems designers, applied physicists, etc Ordinary transmission 
line theory, attenuation, parameters of coaxial lines, flexible cables, tuneable wave guide 
impedance transformers, effects of temperature, humidity, much more "Packed with informa- 
tion . . theoretical discussions are directly related to practical questions,” U of Royal 
Naval Scientific Service. Tables of dielectrics, flexible cable, etc. ix 4- 248pp. 5% x 8. 

S549 Paperbound $1.50 

THE THEORY OF THE PROPERTIES OF METALS AND ALLOYS, H. F. Mott, H. Jones. Quantum 
methods develop mathematical models showing interrelationship of fundamental chemical 
phenomena wtih crystal structure, electrical, optical properties, etc Examines electron 
motion in applied field, cohesion, heat capacity, refraction, noble metals, transition and 
di-valent metals, etc "Exposition is as clear . . mathematical treatment as simple and 
reliable as we have become used to expect of . . Prof. Mott,” Nature 138 figures xm + 

320pp. 5% x 8. S456 Paperbound $1.85 

THE MEASUREMENT OF POWER SPECTRA FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ENGINEERING, R. B. Blackman, J. W. Tukey. Pathfinding work reprinted from "Bell System 
Technical Journal ” Various ways of getting practically useful answers in power spectra 
measurement, using results from both transmission and statistical estimation theory Treats 
Autocovariance, Functions and Power Spectra, Distortion, Heterodyne Filtering, Smoothing, 
Decimation Procedures, Transversal Filtering, much more Appendix reviews fundamental 
Fourier techniques Index of notation Glossary of terms 24 figures 12 tables 192pp 
5 % x 85/e. S507 Paperbound $1.85 

TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, James Clerk Maxwell. For more than 80 years 
a seemingly inexhaustible source of leads for physicists, mathematicians, engineers Total 
of 1082pp. on such topics as Measurement of Quantities, Electrostatics, Elementary Mathe- 
matical Theory of Electricity, Electrical Work and Energy in a System of Conductors, Gen- 
eral Theorems, Theory of Electrical Images, Electrolysis, Conduction, Polarization, Dielectrics, 
Resistance, much more "The greatest mathematical physicist since Newton,” Sir James 
Jeans 3rd edition 107 figures, 21 plates 1082pp 5% x 8 S186 Clothbound $4.95 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


THE PHASE RULE AND ITS APPLICATIONS, Alexander Findlay. Covers chemical phenomena of 
1 to 4 multiple component systems, the standard work on the subject” (Nature) Completely 
revised, brought up to date by A N Campbell, N 0 Smith New material on binary, tertiary 
liquid equilibria, solid solutions in ternary systems, quinary systems of salts, water, etc 
Completely revised to triangular coordinates in ternary systems, clarified graphic (representa- 
tion, solid models, etc 9th revised edition 236 figures 505 footnotes, mostly bibliographic 
xii + 449pp 5% x 8 S92 Paperbound $2.45 

DYNAMICAL THEORY OF GASES, James Jeans. Divided into mathematical, physical chapters for 
convenience of those not expert in mathematics Discusses mathematical theory of gas 
in steady state, thermodynamics, Bolzmann, Maxwell kinetic theory, quantum theory, expo- 
nentials, etc "One of the classics of scientific writing as lucid and comprehensive 

an exposition of the kinetic theory as has ever been written," J of Institute of Engineers 
4th enlarged edition, with new material on quantum theory, quantum dynamics, etc 28 figures 
444pp. 6 Vs x 91/4 S136 Paperbound $2.45 

POLAR MOLECULES, Pieter Debye. Nobel laureate offers complete guide to fundamental 
electrostatic field relations, polarizability, molecular structure Partial contents electric 
intensity, displacement, force polarization by orientation, molar polarization, molar refrac- 
tion, halogen-hydrides, polar liquids, ionic saturation, dielectric constant, etc Special 
chapter considers quantum theory "Clear and concise coordination of experimental 

results with theory will be readily appreciated," Electronics Industries 172pp 5% x 8 

563 Clothbound $3.50 

564 Paperbound $1.50 

ATOMIC SPECTRA AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE, G. Herzberg. Excellent general survey for chem- 
ists, physicists specializing in other fields Partial contents simplest line spectra, elements 
of atomic theory, multiple structure of line spectra, electron spin, building-up principle, 
periodic system of elements, finer details of atomic spectra, hyperfine structure of spectral 
lines, some experimental results and applications 80 figures 20 tables xni + 257pp. 
5% x 8. SI 1 5 Paperbound $1.95 

TREATISE ON THERMODYNAMICS, Max Planck. Classic based on his original papers Brilliant 
concepts of Nobel laureate make no assumptions regarding nature of heat, rejects earlier 
approaches of Helmholtz, Maxwell, to offer uniform point of view for entire field. Seminal 
work by founder of quantum theory, deducing new physical, chemical laws A standard 
text, an excellent introduction to field for students with knowledge of elementary chemistry, 
physics, calculus 3rd English edition xvi + 297pp 5% x 8 S219 Paperbound $1.75 
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DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 

KINETIC THEORY OF LIQUIDS, J. Frenkel. Regards kinetic theory of liquids as generalization, 
extension of theory of solid bodies, covers all types of arrangements of solids; thermal 
displacements of atoms; interstitial atoms, ions; orientational, rotational motion of mole- 
cules; transition between states of matter. Mathematical theory developed close to physical 
subject matter. “Discussed in a simple yet deeply penetrating fashion . . . will serve as 
seeds for a great many basic and applied developments in chemistry," J. of the Amer. 
Chemical Soc. 216 bibliographical footnotes. 55 figures, xi + 485pp. 5% x 8. 

594 Clothbound $3.95 

595 Paperbound $2.45 


ASTRONOMY 


OUT OF THE SKY, H. H. Nininger. Non-technical, comprehensive introduction to “meteoritics” 
— science concerned with arrival of matter from outer space. By one of world’s experts 
on meteorites, this book defines meteors and meteorites; studies fireball clusters and 
processions, meteorite composition, size, distribution, showers, explosions, origins, much 
more, viii + 336pp. 5% x 8. T519 Paperbound $1.85 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF STELLAR STRUCTURE, S. Chandrasekhar. Outstanding 
treatise on stellar dynamics by one of greatest astro-physicists. Examines relationship be- 
tween loss of energy, mass, and radius of stars in steady state. Discusses thermodynamic 
laws from Caratheodory’s axiomatic standpoint; adiabatic, polytropic laws; work of Ritter, 
Emden, Kelvin, etc.; Stroemgren envelopes as starter for theory of gaseous stars; Gibbs 
statistical mechanics (quantum); degenerate stellar configuration, theory of white dwarfs; 
etc. “Highest level of scientific merit,’’ Bulletin. Amer. Math. Soc. 33 figures. 509pp. 
5% x 8. S413 Paperbound $2.75 

LES m£tH 0DES NOVELLES DE LA MiCANIQUE clLESTE, H. Poincare. Complete French text 
of one of Poincare’s most important works. Revolutionized celestial mechanics: first use of 
integral invariants, first major application of linear differential equations, study of periodic 
orbits, lunar motion and Jupiter’s satellites, three body problem, and many other important 
topics. “Started a new era . . . so extremely modern that even today few have mastered 
his weapons,” E. T. Bell. 3 volumes. Total 1282pp. 6Vb x 9V*. 

Vol. 1 S401 Paperbound $2.75 

Vol. 2 S402 Paperbound $2.75 

Vol. 3 S403 Paperbound $2.75 

The set $7.50 

THE REALM OF THE NEBULAE, E. Hubble. One of the great astronomers of our time presents 
his concept of “island universes,” and describes its effect on astronomy. Covers velocity- 
distance relation; classification, nature, distances, general field of nebulae; cosmological 
theories; nebulae in the neighborhood of the Milky way; etc. 39 photos, including velocity- 
distance relations shown by spectrum comparison. ‘‘One of the most progressive lines 

of astronomical research,” The Times, London. New Introduction by A. Sandage. 55 illustra- 
tions. xxiv + 201pp. 5% x 8. S455 Paperbound $1.50 

HOW TO MAKE A TELESCOPE, Jean Texereau. Design, build an f/6 or f/8 Newtonian type 
reflecting telescope, with altazimuth Couder mounting, suitable for planetary, lunar, and 
stellar observation. Covers every operation step-by-step, every piece of equipment. Dis- 
cusses basic principles of geometric and physical optics (unnecessary to construction), 

comparative merits of reflectors, refractors. A thorough discussion of eyepieces, finders, 
grinding, installation, testing, etc. 241 figures, 38 photos, show almost every operation 

and tool. Potential errors are anticipated. Foreword by A. Couder. Sources of supply, xiii 

+ 191pp. 6V4 x 10. T464 Clothbound $3.50 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE AMPHIBIA, G. K. Noble, Late Curator of Herpetology at Am. Mus. of 
Nat. Hist. Probably most used text on amphibia, most comprehensive, clear, detailed. 19 
chapters, 85 page supplement: development; heredity; life history; speciation; adaptation; 
sex, integument, respiratory, circulatory, digestive, muscular, nervous systems; instinct, 
intelligence, habits, economic value classification, environment relationships, etc. “Nothing 
comparable to it” C. H. Pope, curator of Amphibia, Chicago Mus. of Nat. Hist. 1047 item 
bibliography. 174 illustrations. 600pp. 5% x 8. S206 Paperbound $2.98 

THE ORIGIN OF LIFE, A. I. Oparin. A classic of biology. This is the first modern statement 
of theory of gradual evolution of life from nitrocarbon compounds. A brand-new evaluation 
of Oparin's theory in light of later research, by Dr. S. Margulis, University of Nebraska, 
xxv + 270pp. 5% x 8. S213 Paperbound $1.75 
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THE BIOLOGY OF THE LABORATORY MOUSE, edited by B. 0. Snell. Prepared in 1941 by staff 
of Roscoe B Jackson Memorial Laboratory, still the standard treatise on the mouse, 
assembling enormous amount of material for which otherwise you spend hours of research 
Embryology, reproduction, histology, spontaneous neoplasms, gene and chromosomes muta- 
tions, genetics of spontaneous tumor formations of tumor transplantation, endocrine secre- 
tion and tumor formation, milk influence and tumor formation, inbred, hybrid animals, 
parasites, infectious diseases, care and recording "A wealth of information of vital con- 
cern . recommended to all who could use a book on such a subject," Nature Classified 

bibliography of 1122 items 172 figures, including 128 photos ix + 497pp 6 Vs x 9V4 

S248 Clothbound $6.00 

THE TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM, edited by Mark Van Doran. Famous sourcebook of 
American anthropology natural history, geography, is record kept by Bartram in 1770’s on 
travels through wilderness of Florida, Georgia, Carolinas Containing accurate, beautiful 
descriptions of Indians, settlers, fauna, flora, it is one of finest pieces of Americana 
ever written 13 original illustrations 448pp 5% x 8 T13 Paperbound $2.00 

BEHAVIOUR AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HONEYBEE, Ronald Ribbands. Outstanding scientific 
study, a compendium of practically everything known of social life of honeybee Stresses 
behaviour of individual bees in field, hive Extends von Frisch’s experiments on communi- 
cation among bees Covers perception of temperature, gravity, distance, vibration, sound 
production glands structural differences wax production temperature regulation, recogni- 
tion, communication drifting mating behaviour, other highly interesting topics "This 
valuable work is sure of a cordial reception by laymen, beekeepers and scientists,” Prof. 
Karl von Frisch, Brit J of Animal Behaviour Bibliography of 690 references 127 diagrams, 
graphs, sections of bee anatomy, fine photographs 352pp S410 Clothbound $4.50 

ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL BIOLOGY, A. J. Lotka. Pioneer classic, 1st major attempt to 
apply modern mathematical techniques on large scale to phenomena of biology, biochem- 
istry, psychology, ecology similar life sciences Partial contents Statistical meaning of 
irreversibility, Evolution as redistribution Equations of kinetics of evolving systems Chem- 
ical, inter-species equilibrium parameters of state, Energy transformers of nature, etc 
Can be read with profit by even those having no advanced math, unsurpassed as study- 
reference Formerly titled 4 Elements of Physical Biology ” 72 figures xxx + 460pp 5% x 8 

S346 Paperbound $2.45 

TREES OF THE EASTERN AND CENTRAL UNITED STATES AND CANADA, W M. Harlow. Serious 
middle-level text covering more than 140 native trees, important escapes, with informa- 
tion on general appearance growth habit, leaf forms, flowers, fruit, bark, commercial use, 
distribution, habitat, woodlore, etc Keys within text enable you to locate various species 
easily, to know which have edible fruit much more useful, interesting information "Well 
illustrated to make identification very easy,” Standard Cat for Public Libraries Over 600 
photographs, figures xm + 288pp 55/s x 6V2 T395 Paperbound $1.35 

FRUIT KEY AND TWIG KEY TO TREES AND SHRUBS (Fruit key to Northeastern Trees, Twig key 
to Deciduous Woody Plants of Eastern North America), W. M Harlow. Only guides with photo- 
graphs of every twig fruit described Especially valuable to novice Fruit key (both deciduous 
trees, evergreens) has introduction on seeding, organs mvojved, types habits Twig key 
introduction treats growth, morphology In keys proper, identification is almost automatic 
Exceptional work, widely used in university courses, especially useful for identification in 
winter, or from fruit or seed only Over 350 photos, up to 3 times natural size Index of 
common, scientific names, in each key xvn + I25pp 5% x 8% T511 Paperbound $1.25 

INSECT LIFE AND INSECT NATURAL HISTORY, S. W. Frost. Unusual for emphasizing habits, social 
life, ecological relations of insects rather than more academic aspects of classification, 
morphology Prof Frost’s enthusiasm and knowledge are everywhere evident as he discusses 
insect associations, specialized habits like leaf rolling, leaf mining, case making, the gall 
insects, boring insects, etc Examines matters not usually covered in general works insects 
as human food, insect music, musicians, insect response to radio waves, use of insects in 
art, literature "Distinctly different, possesses an individuality all its own,” Journal of 
Forestry. Over 700 illustrations. Extensive bibliography x + 524pp 5% x 8 

T519 Paperbound $2.49 

A WAY OF LIFE, AND OTHER SELECTED WRITINGS, Sir William Osier. Physician, humanist, 
Osier discusses brilliantly Thomas Browne, Gui Patm, Robert Burton, Michael Servetus, 
William Beaumont, Laennec Includes such favorite writing as title essay, ’The Old Human- 
ities and the New Science," "Books and Men,” "The Student Life,” 6 more of his best 
discussions of philosophy, literature, religion "The sweep of his mind and interests em- 
braced every phase of human activity,” G L Keynes 5 photographs Introduction by G L 
Keynes, MD., F.R C S xx + 278pp 5% x 8 T488 Paperbound $1.50 

THE GENETICAL THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION, R. A. Fisher. 2nd revised edition of vital 
reviewing of Darwin's Selection Theory in terms of particulate inheritance, by one of 

? ;reatest authorities on experimental, theoretical genetics Theory stated in mathematical 
orm Special features of particulate inheritance are examined evolution of dominance, main- 
tenance of specific variability, mimicry, sexual selection, etc 5 chapters on man’s special 
circumstances as a social animal. 16 photographs x + 310pp 5% x 8 

S466 Paperbound $1.85 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES DARWIN, AND SELECTED LETTERS, edited by Francis 
Darwin. Darwin's own record of early life; historic voyage aboard “Beagle;" furore surround* 
ing evolution, his replies; reminiscences of his son. Letters to Henslow, Lyell, Hooker, 
Huxley, Wallace, Kingsley, etc., and thoughts on religion, vivisection. We see how he revo* 
lutionlzed geology with concepts of ocean subsidence; how his great books on variation 
. of plants and animals, primitive man, expression of emotion among primates, plant fertiliza- 
tion, carnivorous plants, protective coloration, etc., came into being. 365pp. 5% x 8. 

T479 Paperbound $1.85 

ANIMALS IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. Largest, most comprehensive selection of Muy- 
bridge’s famous action photos of animals, from his “Animal Locomotion.” 3919 high-speed 
shots of 34 different animals, birds, in 123 types of action; horses, mules, oxen, pigs, 
goats, camels, elephants, dogs, cats guanacos, sloths, lions, tigers, jaguars, raccoons, 
baboons, deer, elk, gnus, kangaroos, many others, walking, running, flying, leaping. Horse 
alone in over 40 ways. Photos taken against ruled backgrounds; most actions taken from 
3 angles at once: 90°, 60°, rear. Most plates original size. Of considerable interest to 
scientists as biology classic, records of actual facts of natural history, physiology. “Really 
marvelous series of plates,” Nature. “Monumental work,” Waldemar Kaempffert. Edited by 
L. S. Brown, 74 page introduction on mechanics of motion. 340pp. of plates. 3919 photo- 
graphs. 416pp. Deluxe binding, paper. (Weight: 4V2 lbs.) 7Vs x 10%. 

T203 Clothbound $10.00 

THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. New edition of great classic in history 
of science and photography, largest selection ever made from original Muybridge photos of 
human action: 4789 photographs, illustrating 163 types of motion: walking, running, lifting, 
etc. in time-exposure sequence photos at speeds up to l/6000th of a second. Men, women, 
children, mostly undraped, showing bone, muscle positions against ruled backgrounds, 
mostly taken at 3 angles at once. Not only was this a great work of photography, acclaimed 
by contemporary critics as work of genius, but it was also a great 19th century landmark 
in biological research. Historical introduction by Prof. Robert Taft, U. of Kansas. Plates 
original size, full of detail. Over 500 action strips. 407pp. 7% x 10%. Deluxe edition. 

7204 Clothbound $10.00 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE, Claude Bernard. 90-year old 
classic of medical science, only major work of Bernard available in English, records his 
efforts to transform physiology into exact science. Principles of scientific research illus- 
trated by specified case histories from his work; roles of chance, error, preliminary false 
conclusion, in leading eventually to scientific truth; use of hypothesis. Much of modern 
application of mathematics to biology rests on foundation set down here. “The presentation 
is polished . . . reading is easy,” Revue des questions scientifiques. New foreword by Prof. 
I. B. Cohen, Harvard U. xxv + 266pp. 5% x 8. T400 Paperbound $1.50 

STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF VERTEBRATES, E. S. Goodrich. Definitive 
study by greatest modern comparative anatomist. Exhaustive morphological, phylogenetic 
expositions of skeleton, fins, limbs, skeletal visceral arches, labial cartilages, visceral 
clefts, gills, vascular, respiratory, excretory, periphal nervous systems, etc., from fish to 
higher mammals. “For many a day this will certainly be the standard textbook on Vertebrate 
Morphology in the English language,” Journal of Anatomy. 754 illustrations. 69 page bio- 
graphical study by C. C. Hardy. Bibliography of 1186 references. Two volumes, total 906pp. 
5% x 8. Two vol. set S449, 450 Paperbound $5.00 


EARTH SCIENCES 


THE EVOLUTION OF IGNEOUS BOOKS, N. L. Bowen. Invaluable serious introduction applies 
techniques of physics, chemistry to explain igneous rock diversity in terms of chemical 
composition, fractional crystallization. Discusses liquid immiscibility in silicate magmas, 
crystal sorting, liquid lines of descent, fractional resorption of complex minerals, petrogen, 
etc. Of prime importance to geologists, mining engineers; physicists, chemists working with 
high temperature, pressures. “Most important,” Times, London. 263 bibliographic notes. 
82 figures, xviii + 334pp. 5% x 8. S311 Paperbound $1.85 

GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, M. Davis. Modern geography, geomorphology rest on fundamental 
work of this scientist. 26 famous essays present most important theories, field researches. 
Partial contents: Geographical Cycle; Plains of Marine, Subaerial Denudation; The Peneplain; 
Rivers, Valleys of Pennsylvania; Outline of Cape Cod; Sculpture of Mountains by Glaciers; 
etc. “Long the leader and guide,” Economic Geography. “Part of the very texture of geog- 
raphy . . . models of clear thought,” Geographic Review. 130 figures, vi + 777pp. 5% x 8. 

S383 Paperbound $2.95 

URANIUM PROSPECTING, H. L. Barnes. For immediate practical use, professional geologist 
considers uranium ores, geological occurrences, field conditions, all aspects of highly 
profitable occupation. “Helpful information . . . easy-to-use, easy-to-find style,” Geotimes, 
x + 117pp. 5% x 8. T309 Paperbound $1.00 
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DE RE METALLICA, Georgius Agricola. 400 year old classic translated, annotated by former 
President Herbert Hoover. 1st scientific study of mineralogy, mining, for over 200 years 
after its appearance in 1556 the standard treatise 12 books, exhaustively annotated, discuss 
history of mining, selection of sites, types of deposits, making pits, shafts, ventilating, 
pumps, crushing machinery, assaying, smelting, refining metals, also salt alum, nitre, glass 
making Definitive edition, with all 289 16th century woodcuts of original Biographical, 
historical introductions Bibliography, survey of ancient authors Indexes A fascinating book 
for anyone interested in art, history of science, geology, etc. Deluxe Edition 289 illustra- 
tions. 672pp m x 10 Library cloth S6 Clothbound $10.00 

INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH, edited by Beno Gutenberg. Prepared for National 

Research Council, this is a complete, thorough coverage of earth origins, continent forma- 
tion, nature and behaviour of earth s core, petrology of crust, cooling forces in core, 
seismic and earthquake material, gravity, elastic constants, strain characteristics, similar 
topics “One is filled with admiration a high standard . there is no reader who 

will not learn something from this book ” London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Philosophic Magazine 
Largest Bibliography in print 1127 classified items Table of constants 43 diagrams. 
439pp. 6Ve x 9V4 S414 Paperbountf $2.45 

THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES, F. D. Adams. Most thorough 
history of earth sciences ever written Geological thought from earliest times to end of 
19th century, covering over 300 early thinkers and systems, fossils and their explanation, 

vulcanists vs neptumsts, figured stones and paleontology, generation of stones, dozens of 

similar topics 91 illustrations, including Medieval, Renaissance woodcuts, etc 632 footnotes, 
mostly bibliographical 511pp 5% x 8 T5 Paperbound $2.00 

HYDROLOGY, edited by 0. E. Meinzer, prepared for the National Research Council Detailed, 
complete reference library on precipitation, evaporation, snow, snow surveying, glaciers, 
lakes, infiltration, soil moisture, ground water, runoff, drought, physical changes produced 

by water hydrology of limestone terranes, etc Practical in application, especially valuable 

for engineers 24 experts have created “the most up-to-date, most complete treatment of 
the subject," Am Assoc of Petroleum Geologists. 165 illustrations xi + 712pp 6Ve x 9V* 

S191 Paperbound $2.95 


LANGUAGE AND TRAVEL AIDS FOR SCIENTISTS 
SAY IT language phrase books 


“SAY IT" in the foreign language of your choice' We have sold over V 2 million copies of 
these popular, useful language books They will not make you an expert linguist overnight, 
but they do cover most practical matters of everyday life abroad 

Over 1000 useful phrases, expressions, additional variants, substitutions 

Modern! Useful! Hundreds of phrases not available in other texts “Nylon," “air-condi- 
tioned," etc. 

The ONLY inexpensive phrase book completely indexed. Everything is available at a flip 
of your finger, ready to use 

Prepared by native linguists, travel experts 

Based on years of travel experience abroad. 

May be used by itself, or to supplement any other text or course Provides a living ele- 
ment Used by many colleges, institutions Hunter College, Barnard College, Army Ordinance 
School, Aberdeen, etc 


Available, 1 book per language 
Danish (T818) 75$ 

Dutch (T817) 75$ 

English (for German-speaking people) (T801) 60$ 
English (for Italian-speaking people) (T816) 60$ 
English (for Spanish-speaking people) (T802) 60$ 
Esperanto (T820) 75$ 

French (T803) 60$ 

German (T804) 60$ 

Modern Greek (T813) 75$ 

Hebrew (T805) 60$ 


Italian (T806) 60$ 
Japanese (T807) 75$ 
Norwegian (T814) 75$ 
Russian (T810) 75$ 
Spanish (T8H) 60$ 
Turkish (T821) 75$ 
Yiddish (T815) 75$ 
Swedish (T812) 75$ 
Polish (T808) 75$ 
Portuguese (T809) 75$ 
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MONEY CONVERTER AND TIPPING GUIDE FOR EUROPEAN TRAVEL, C. Vonacka. Purse-size hand- 
book crammed with information on currency regulations, tipping for every European country, 
including Israel, Turkey, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Egypt, Russia, Poland. Telephone, postal 
rates; duty-free imports, passports, visas, health certificates, foreign clothing sizes, weather 
tables. What, when to tip 5th year of publication. 128pp. 3V2 x 5V«. T260 Paperbound 600 

NEW RUSSIAN-ENGUSH AND ENGUSH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY, M. A. O’Brien. Unusually com- 
prehensive guide to reading, speaking, writing Russian, for both advanced, beginning stu- 
dents Over 70,000 entries in new orthography, full information on accentuation, grammatical 
classifications. Shades of meaning, idiomatic uses, colloquialisms, tables of irregular verbs 
for both languages. Individual entries indicate stems, transitiveness, perfective, Imper- 
fective aspects, conjugation, sound changes, accent, etc Includes pronunciation instruction. 
Used at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, etc. 738pp. 5% x 8. T208 Paperbound $ 2.00 

PHRASE AND SENTENCE DICTIONARY OF SPOKEN RUSSIAN, Englislt-Russian, Russian-Englistl. 
Based on phrases, complete sentences, not isolated words— recognized as one of best 
methods of learning idiomatic speech Over 11,500 entries, indexed by single words, over 
32,000 English, Russian sentences, phrases, in immediately useable form. Shows accent 
changes in conjugation, declension, irregular forms listed both alphabetically, under main 
form of word. 15,000 word introduction covers Russian sounds, writing, grammar, syntax. 
15 page appendix of geographical names, money, important signs, given names, foods, 
special Soviet terms, etc. Originally published as U.S Gov't Manual TM 30-944. iv + 573pp. 
5% x 8. T496 Paperbound $2.75 

PHRASE AND SENTENCE DICTIONARY OF SPOKEN SPANISH, Spanish-English, English-Spanish. 

Compiled from spoken Spanish, based on phrases, complete sentences rather than isolated 
words — not an ordinary dictionary Over 16,000 entries indexed under single words, both 
Castilian, Latin-American Language in immediately useable form 25 page introduction 
provides rapid survey of sounds, grammar, syntax, full consideration of irregular verbs. 
Especially apt in modern treatment of phrases, structure 17 page glossary gives translations 
of geographical names, money values, numbers, national holidays, important street signs, 
useful expressions of high frequency, plus unique 7 page glossary of Spanish, Spamsh- 
American foods. Originally published as U.S Gov’t Manual TM 30-900 iv + 513pp. 5% x 8%. 

T495 Paperbound $1.75 


SAY IT CORRECTLY language record sets 


The best inexpensive pronunciation aids on the market Spoken by native linguists asso- 
ciated with major American universities, each record contains 

14 minutes of speech— 12 minutes of normal, relatively slow speech, 2 minutes of 
normal conversational speed. 

120 basic phrases, sentences, covering nearly every aspect of everyday life, travel- 
introducing yourself, travel in autos, buses, taxis, etc., walking, sightseeing, hotels, 
restaurants, money, shopping, etc. 

32 page booklet containing everything on record plus English translations easy-to-follow 
phonetic guide. 

Clear, high-fidelity recordings 

Unique bracketing systems, selection of basic sentences enabling you to expand use of 
SAY IT CORRECTLY records with a dictionary, to fit thousands of additional situations. 


Use this record to supplement any course or text. All sounds in each language illustrated 
perfectly— imitate speaker in pause which follows each foreign phrase in slow section, 
and be amazed at increased ease, accuracy of pronounciation. Available, one language per 
record for 


Italian 

Japanese 

Polish 


Spanish 

Dutch 

Russian 

Swedish 


German 

Modern Greek 

Portuguese 

Hebrew 


English (for German-speaking people) 


English (for Spanish-speaking people) 


7 " (33 1/3 rpm) record, album, booklet. $1.00 each. 


SPEAK MY LANGUAGE: SPANISH FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. M. Ahlman, Z. Gilbert. Records pro- 
vide one of the best, most entertaining methods of introducing a foreign language to 
children Within framework of tram trip from Portugal to Spain, an English-speaking child 
is introduced to Spanish by native companion. (Adapted from successful radio program of 
N.Y. State Educational Department) A dozen different categories of expressions, including 
greeting, numbers, time, weather, food, clothes, family members, etc Drill is combined 
with poetry and contextual use Authentic background music Accompanying book enables 
a reader to follow records, includes vocabulary of over 350 recorded expressions. Two 
10" 33 1/3 records, total of 40 minutes. Book. 40 illustrations. 69pp. 5V« x lOVfe. 

T890 The set $4JS 
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LISTEN & LEARN language record sets 


LISTEN & LEARN is the only extensive language record course designed especially to meet 
your travel and everyday needs. Separate sets for each language, each containing three 33 1/3 
rpm long-playing records— 1 1/2 hours of recorded speech by eminent native speakers 
who are professors at Columbia, New York U., Queens College. 

Check the following features found only in LISTEN & LEARN: 

Dual language recording. B12 selected phrases, sentences, over 3200 words, spoken first 
in English, then foreign equivalent. Pause after each foreign phrase allows time to 
repeat expression. 

128-page manual (196 page for Russian)— everything on records, plus simple transcrip- 
tion. Indexed for convenience. Only set on the market completely indexed. 

Practical. No time wasted on material you can find in any grammar. No dead words. 
Covers central core material with phrase approach. Ideal for person with limited time. 
Living, modern expressions, not found in other courses. Hygienic products, modern 
equipment, shopping, “air-conditioned,” etc. Everything is immediately useable. 

High-fidelity recording, equal in clarity to any costing up to $6 per record. 

“Excellent . . . impress me as being among the very best on the market,” Prof. Mario 
Pei, Dept, of Romance Languages, Columbia U. “Inexpensive and well done . . . ideal 
present,” Chicago Sunday Tribune. “More genuinely helpful than anything of its kind,” 
Sidney Clark, well-known author of “All the Best” travel books. 

UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE. Try LISTEN & LEARN, then return it within 10 days for full 
refund, if you are not satisfied. It is guaranteed after you actually use it. 

6 modern languages— FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, or JAPANESE *— one 
language to each set of 3 records (33 1/3 rpm). 128 page manual. Album. 

Spanish the set $4.95 German the set $4.95 Japanese* the set $5.95 

French the set $4.95 Italian the set $4.95 Russian the set $5.95 

* Available Oct. 1959. 


TRUBNER COLLOQUIAL SERIES 


These unusual books are members of the famous Triibner series of colloquial manuals. They 
have been written to provide adults with a sound colloquial knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage, and are suited for either class use or self-study. Each book is a complete course in 
itself, with progressive, easy to follow lessons. Phonetics, grammar, and syntax are covered, 
while hundreds of phrases and idioms, reading texts, exercises, and vocabulary are included. 
These books are unusual in being neither skimpy nor overdetailed in grammatical matters, 
and in presenting up-to-date, colloquial, and practical phrase material. Bilingual presentation 
is stressed, to make thorough self-study easier for the reader. 

COLLOQUIAL HINDUSTANI, A. H. Harley, formerly Nizam’s Reader in Urdu, U. of London. 30 
pages on phonetics and scripts (devanagari & Arabic-Persian) are followed by 29 lessons, 
including material on English and Arabic-Persian influences. Key to all exercises. Vocabulary. 
5 x m. 147pp. Clothbound $1.75 

COLLOQUIAL ARABIC, DeLacy O’Leary. Foremost Islamic scholar covers language of Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, & Northern Arabia. Extremely clear coverage of complex Arabic verbs & noun 
plurals; also cultural aspects of language. Vocabulary, xviii + 192pp. 5 x 7V2. 

Clothbound $1.75 

COLLOQUIAL GERMAN, P. F. Doring. Intensive thorough coverage of grammar in easily-followed 
form. Excellent for brush-up, with hundreds of colloquial phrases. 34 pages of bilingual 
texts. 224pp. 5 x 7Vz. Clothbound $1.75 

COLLOQUIAL SPANISH, W. R. Patterson. Castilian grammar and colloquial language, loaded 
with bilingual phrases and colloquialisms. Excellent for review or self-study. 164pp. 5 x 7 Vi. 

Clothbound $1.75 

COLLOQUIAL FRENCH, W. R. Patterson. 16th revised edition of this extremely popular manual. 
Grammar explained with model clarity, and hundreds of useful expressions and phrases; 
exercises, reading texts, etc. Appendixes of new and useful words and phrases. 223pp. 
5 x 71/z. Clothbound $1.75 
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COLLOQUIAL PERSIAN, L. P. Elwell-Sutton. Best introduction to modern Persian, with 90 page 
* fr ammatical section followed by conversations, 35 page vocabulary. 139pp. Clothbound $1.70 

COLLOQUIAL CZECH, J. Schwarz, former headmaster of Lingua Institute, Prague. Full easily 
followed coverage of grammar, hundreds of immediately useable phrases, texts. Perhaps the 
best Czech grammar in print. “An absolutely successful textbook,” JOURNAL OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAK FORCES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 252pp. 5 x 7V2. Clothbound $2.90 

COLLOQUIAL RUMANIAN, G. Nandris, Professor of University of London. Extremely thorough 
coverage of phonetics, grammar, syntax; also included 70 page reader, and 70 page vocabulary. 
Probably the best grammar for this increasingly important language. 340pp. 5 x 7Vfe. 

Clothbound $2.90 

COLLOQUIAL ITALIAN, A. L. Hayward. Excellent self-study course in grammar, vocabulary, 
.dioms, and reading. Easy progressive lessons will give a good working knowledge of Italian 
in the shortest possible time. 5 x 7V2. Clothbound $1.79 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TREASURY OF THE WORLD'S COINS, Fred Reinfeld. Finest general introduction to numis- 
matics; non-technical, thorough, always fascinating. Coins of Greece, Rome, modern coun- 
tries of every continent, primitive societies, such oddities as 200-lb stone money of Yap, 
nail coinage of New England; all mirror man’s economy, customs, religion, politics, philos- 
ophy, art. Entertaining, absorbing study; novel view of history. Over 750 illustrations. 
Table of value of coins illustrated. List of U.S. coin clubs. 224pp. 6V2 x 9V4. 

T433 Paperbound $1.79 

ILLUSIONS AND DELUSIONS OF THE SUPERNATURAL AND THE OCCULT, D. H. Rawdiffe. Ra- 
tionally examines hundreds of persistent delusions including witchcraft, trances, mental 
healing, peyotl, poltergeists, stigmata, lycanthropy, live burial, auras, Indian rope trick, 
spiritualism, dowsing, telepathy, ghosts, ESP, etc. Explains, exposes mental, physical de- 
ceptions involved, making this not only an expos6 of supernatural phenomena, but a valuable 
exposition of characteristic types of abnormal psychology. Originally “The Psychology of 
the Occult.” Introduction by Julian Huxley. 14 illustrations. 551pp. 5% x 8. 

T503 Paperbound $2.00 

HOAXES, C. D. MacDougall. Shows how art, science, history, journalism can be perverted 
for private purposes. Hours of delightful entertainment, a work of scholarly value, often 
shocking. Examines nonsense news, Cardiff giant, Shakespeare forgeries, Loch Ness monster, 
biblical frauds, political schemes, literary hoaxers like Chatterton, Ossian, disumbrationist 
school of painting, lady in black at Valentino’s tomb, over 250 others. Will probably reveal 
truth about few things you've believed, will help you spot more easily the editorial 
“gander" or planted publicity release. “A stupendous collection ... and shrewd analysis,” 
New Yorker. New revised edition. 54 photographs. 320pp. 5% x 8. T465 Paperbound $1.79 

YOGA: A SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION, Kovoor T. Behanan. Book that for first time gave Western 
readers a sane, scientific explanation, analysis of yoga. Author draws on laboratory 
experiments, personal records of year as disciple of yoga, to investigate yoga psychology, 
physiology, “supernatural” phenomena, ability to plumb deepest human powers. In this 
study under auspices of Yale University Institute of Human Relations, strictest principles 
of physiological, psychological inquiry are followed. Foreword by W. A. Miles, Yale University. 
17 photographs, xx + 270pp. 5% x 8. T505 Paperbound $1.69 
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